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l>y David Jobbins 
A compromise deal which could end 
cite doubts over the status of the 
redundancy • procedures agreement 
for college lecturers is believed tu 
bo near. ‘ 

The initiative came from educa- 
tion authority employers’ officials 
ami was • instrumental in averting 
embryonic moves within the leader- 
ship of the National Association for 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education towards withdrawal from 
the national joint council on. condi- 
tions of service. 

The com promise being explored 
hv officials from both sides would 
have the effect of emiihasizing that 
die agreement, reached between 
Nat fhe uud the Council for Local 
Education Authorities in the mid- 
19701, is hinding on nil the authori- 
ties who have already operated it, 
or indicated that they would. 

Negotiations on tne position of 


tiie remaining 20 nr so who have 
baulked at cite agreement would 
continue. 

The deal would preserve the 
cardinal point for the union side 
that the great majority of the 104 
authorities would be bound to 
honour the one-year notice of re- 
dundancy specified in the agree- 
ment with CLEA. Tlie advantage 
to tlie management side is that it. 
would remove an area of deep- 
seated doubt among lecturers at the' 
ability of the NJC to act ns an 
author unlive negotiating forum. 

Ft would form the base from 
which union negotiators are likely 
tn seek a range of further — and as 
vital — rights in the event of redund- 
ancy, covering all education authori- 
ties. The deteriorating picture of 
possible redundancies has demon- 
strated a lark of uniformity nation- 
ally on issues which do not bear on 
the right of notice, such as deter- 


mination of redundancy and selec- 
tion of individuals. 

Thu proposal is that while' the 
agreement would remain an appen- 
dix' of the codified document set- 
ting out lecturers' conditions of 
service, the main text would make 
clear that it is a recommendation 
accepted as binding by a specified 
number of authorities. 

■ Obviously, lists Df those authori- 
ties which liud or had not ratified 
the earlier agreement would be 
needed— and these could be re- 
ferred tn -in the document and kept 
up tu date by officials from both 
sides. 

Lecturers at North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic have called off the half- 
day strike planned for yesterday 
when .plans for up tn 42 redundan- 
cies were withdrawn by polytechnic 
governors and the education 
authority. 
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Talks begin on CLEA proposals 


The Open University is tn negotiate 
with the Department of Education 
and Science for a new method of 
funding its world-wide marketing 
organization, and publishing com- 
pany. 

The university senate decided this 
week that this is essential if. Open 
University .Educational Enterprises 
Ltd is to keep going. Thu decision 
follows recommendations made by a 
review group set up by the council 
to look into the company’s operation 
and future. 

The company, . which has an 
annual turnover of about Elm, sells 
OU course materials — books, films 
and tujies— both at home and in 80 
countries overseas. 

Last year it suffered a disastrous 
62 per cent drop in net profits from 
£161,000 in 1978 to £60,000. Hdw- 
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Student enrolments increase 
as financial growth is stunted 




ever, the company's ion got- term 
position has been strengthened by 
the winning of a contract to distrf- 


— ** by John O’Leary 

A group of civil servants and local 
authority . representatives have 
begun discussions which could lend 
to fundamental changes In 'the 'run-' 
ning of callages and. polytechnics.' 

Dr Rhodes Boys on, under-secre- 
tary for higher education, has set 
up the consultative group .to make 
. recommendations., on the’.necd for 
. -Changes in in strum eh t a. -Liiiid- qrt Ides' 
of government following represen lit- 
thins, from tbc Council of Local 
Education Authorities. • 


style more lavish than most 'Uni- 
versity vice-chancellors. 

• '-/re called for Vesorva powers jfor, 
, local authorities. to vallpw them to. 
.-, intervene In 1 the detailed- financial 


ministration and to assume direct 
powers in the approval of courses, 
rather than simply determining 
** general educational character ”, 
Other moves were advocated to 
pi rut it. budget changes in mid-yeOr 
and to make authorities the regally 
undisputed employers of .college ■ 
and polytechnic staff, giving them 
responsibility for discipline, henitli- 
■ ana safety, redeployment and re- 
dundancy. . College., constitutions,' 
now the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Education . and Science, 
would also be . brought under the 
authorities’ control, 

; VCLEA- told'' Df: Boyewi ■ that • low! 

' author! tiefc 5, did- not -wont to •. who f 
■lojjrtu -Ot t-mb A 
: institution? but that existing articles 
of government stood in. the way of 
.effective management , In higher 
•education. 


this year. It will decide whether 
any changes are required before 
setting out tiie format for the rest 
of the inquiry. 

Dr Boy son lies already sounded 
out college principals and poly- 
technic directors on the subject 
and promised to consult them fur- 
titer if new instruments and articles 
are proposed.- They have declared 


ad ministration 'inf their institutions discussed , CLEAV proposals, .but is 
wUere tiiere . was e vidertca Of mnlad- unlikely to roach any conciuikmS 


1979. Overseas 


whose members- are understood to' 
bp generally satisfied with their cur- 
,4»nt powers. 

/•.A GqUiihittee of. Directors of 
.. Polytechnics* Offiobti •: AMd/ . this 
■ week; - “ We aVd not enthusiastic 
about ; changes per «* and would be 
very anxious indeed if there were 
substantial changes along the Jlnea- 
CLEA suggests. We are going > 
meke^. a further submission, bo Dr 
Bdyson and wp. would expect to be 
involved In any tnofe detailed con-. 
sultablons.V ...... 
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New moves Shop row 

Leeds Polytechnic . . director 1 Dr Under the agreement all hew i 
Patrick Nuttgens js backing moves , crump at thq 1 polytechnic’ and ' tl 
to force - a fresh test' of bprnioil o n. city’s colleges must either be Nqtfi 


Leeds Polytechnic . . director 1 Dr 
Patrick Nuttgena' js backing moves 
to force ■ a fresh test; of -bpmioil on. 
the post-entry closed- shop, agrees 
ment between the pity council and. 
tiie National' Association of Tea- 
cher? in Further arid Higher. Edu- 
cation. . /, 1 ;‘ ■■■■■'. ... 

Althougli he failed to persliade 
bis academic- board to seek a ballot 
la tb.e polytechnic, be said this; 
wgek': . -'I would support atiypjnove. 
anyone feels like mtidng”- Dr Nutt- 
geris is b Nut fhe. member. ‘ 


Uqder tbe agreement all hew re-' 
criiita at thq 1 polytechnic and ' the 
city’s colleges must either be Natfiic 
members or agree, to jt>ln. • 

Freita. impetus to the row has 
been given by complaints that one 
of .the polytechnic’s two Nntfhe 
; branches .was unable to. ballot its 
members through' lack of tlme^ . . 

• National end Local Government 
Officers Association is still “ block- 
ing ”i the work of five: unfilled nd- 
mfolstrritive posts', at Leeds, ' 



bute the entire output of the Cen- 
tral Statistical Office which will add 
£400,000 to the annual turnover and 
£89,000 to its net profits. 

A crucial aspect of the renegotia- 
tion is the university's desire to 
end OUEE’s present requirement to 
hqhd over all. its taxable profits to' 
the university. This deprives the 
company of working capital which 
could be used to offset the effects 
-of Inflation or undertake new deve- 
'lopmetits. . . • ’ - 

Tiie senate meeting also approved 
a ’ council proposal to rendvertise 
far a new secretary fol'lowlng • a 

Part-time pay 
dispute settled 

The Burnham further - education 
Committee has agreed on a way to 
settle the Ipngstanding dispute on 
part-time lecturers’ pay without 
resorting to dibittation, ... 

‘ The deal gly'es- tiie Union side' 
much of what it bos' sought since 
-the Clegg Commission reoommended 
that part-rimers should* be. paid pro- 
rata with full time lecturers. But it 
is phased In such a way that educa- 
tion authorities will be able to count - 
the cost and if necessary tripi the 
educational provision to moet it. 

‘ From January 1 1981 part-timer's 
with more than 20 hours', class 
contact will become full time staff 
with the consequent .improvements 
in conditions of services. • 

From September 1981, those with 
.60 per cent of the full time hours 
will qualify for associate lecturer 
.status, giving them the appropriate 
fraction of full time pay and con- 
ditions. ' 

•The question of staff , working, in 
a number of establishments is to be 
considered by a Burpbam working 
party, but ,ail. 'official .. ft'orii .the 


ted number of other casps might 
be brought In.” 


n 


Lord Perry : outgoing fa 

chancellor. 1 

three month constitutional dupe 
The job was of f ered 1 to Mr $. 1. 
Bos worth, registrar of MotiW 
1 versity only weeks after r 
John Horlock— also from .. 
University— was appointed • __ 
ohtuncellor of the OU. The opffa 
meat was blocked by liio j«Mi 
the 'grounds of in adequate'; cfl* 
tation. 

The senate iheetinf * 
decided . to act -on .certain 
In" the structure 7a&d fund** 
the OU proposed by 'the' 
vice-chancellor Lord 'Perth ^ 


Jailed professor 
seeks retirement 

by Olga Wojtqs . 

Scottish Correspondent 
■ Glasgow : university. ^d-wjn 
week consider *« 
retirement; on tho.gww ® 
'health ' from ;the . hepd 

.cliology.' departmertti ‘wnnew 

'months ago of throwing a » 
cocktail at a boutique 
. In view of the ^5 

Professor. Derick CofwraMM. 

lias suspended fl cowww*® 


by Ngaio Crequer 
and Paul Flather 

Student numbers in higher educa- 
tioh are continuing to grow despite 
the Government’s policy of "level 
funding u pud fears that hew spend- 
ing cuts are being considered by the 
Cabinet. Universities apd polytech- 
nics which have expanded first- 
ytar recruitment this year will be 
forced to teach more students with 
legs money. 

Provisional figures released by 
the Committee of Vice-Chancellors' 
and Principals this week report that 
there will be' 78,939 home tinder- . 
graduates accepted this year com- 
pared with 76,631 in 1979. Overseas 
undergraduate 1 numbers are' ex- 
pected to remain almost exactly the 
same as last year — 5,756 compared 
until 5,767. 

Polytechnics, too, expect a big in- 
crease in enrolments'. The Commit- 
tee of Directors of Polytechnics says 
that home undergraduate numbers 
will increase this year by about 5 . 
per cent ; 

The growth in- student numbers is 
entirely out of step with the Govem- 
' mends plans for higher, education 
Mftnding. Vice-chancellors fear that 
.t^-.Wdngstajmpre students without . 
tuijr f IntiSiitar' growth 1 they will l 
stressing the *f unit : of resource 
and damaging the quality of teach- 
ing. , - j • ; !.. «■ ... , 

-. Similar fears were expreased Iasi 
year when the University -Grants 
Committee mdtisdd universities- to : 
reduce their Jlrst-year intakes by 6! 
Per cent In order to, keep overall' 1 
gumbers constant. The -!.>.ad-vicA 


wm subsequently WitlidraWti, : biit 
the policy .or -level .funding' has ; 
retpSihed. . «. *■ ; , .- 

Many universities say they liave 
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Dr Raymond Rickett 

, I 

been unable to resist the pressures 
of nn increasing number of well- 
qualified candidates wanting places. 
Lancaster University reports the 
biggest: undergraduate admission in 
its history; with. . 27 . out of 38 
departments exceeding their agreed 
quotas. 

At the trnivecslty of Manchester 
Institute ot Science. An d; Technology 
now undergSrkduBte 'enrolments are 
up by 13 per cent overall— Includ- 
ing a 24 per cent increase in home 
students and .a .37 pey cent drop in. 
overseas, entrants., 

!• Polytechnic -dlrebtofs, m«aii- 
while, ‘ . pro angrily challenging 


2 or 3 ,par cedt ih .the 'Advanced 
Ftirthe/ 'Editoation.-'- (APE) pool; 
which , financed advanced work in 
polytechnics and. Co Uegea,- * 1 

Dr J^ymoud Rickett, chairman of 


Vemjntfirt 


. the iota . 

hates, .numbers [qf talhs ■ CjatuoS;: wWch >jl] mean'pol. 
from, to. 39 -per; .technics wlfl havA to negotiate wit., 

^the lpsl ten yeara. and from local : ; authopiti^s to finance Capital 
15‘pCr ecnt Co?' posigroduated.-' Expenditure: ■- 


hy ; .phqvloft^;Ban'y 


ev amount 


But the package includes an in- 
creqse ip the. part-time rates Bp what treatment in a lf .-- .. 
the management at any Vate. regards 9S id bis cQ’uhamf - boo . 
as the equivalent, of prU-rata at . a trite • about the. qftencft u- 
cost -Of ; £8 mUllon.; The" deal;!? felt . The univetsity^yajv^ 
likely to be ratified by the estequtive 23 messages of 
of '• the National Association . . of po;rt- fot Profes^Or^J^, 



Israeli claims confirmed 


,’Te'achere in . Further ■ and Higher 

9?. '**tiniatW nf committed . and Education when it meets on -October 
planned ekp^adlture — 


hew 1 ! "dlsiuss 


j.-afliwn-in:: 
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ifoi'mfltionnfe! 
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poses.tq,;: 
pbpt. and 
ptschetrie *. 

de^eiopm 

ent- 

of. 

t/hatiorialr 


who expressed interest were advised 
not to ptteird. . : ‘ • 

Tn .an fangry exchange or l.ebters 
wltl' Lori JanUei', president of the 
Zionist Federation of Great Britain, 
Dr Kay denied, that, there; liqd been 
any. political ,rbMons for excluding. 

-BUt 'dblllintflU-' 0 b Ubied by TOll'. 
THES. shoW that -feat.pf antagoniz- 
ing the Arab participants wks:the 
real reason for the exclusion of ;th? 


NUS; flireatens 

The tintlohal Union. ..of Students 
has threatened i jp call in the Par*, 
■lt^meqtkry. ^ombudsman . if admlnjs-.- 
fvativQ' . wrangles. . surrounding new 
riiles.oh ^student u'nion financing - 
are riot' solved. • - 1 ’ .. ‘ 

, The NUS tnet Dr Rhodes BoVsori, 
the-' secretary pf. : state for ^higher, 
education, earlier this, weak in a.’ 
desp Or-ate. i attempt*, to • thrash .out 


Colonial legacy 


Price 35p 


the CDP, said : " Nothing In the 
recent past or from soundings of 
present trends would justify cutting 
the APE pool. Any attempt to cut 
the pool would be based on an 
erroneous interpretation of the 
statistics on enrolments.” 

Dr- George Tolley, rector of 
Sheffield Polytechnic, said much of 
the increase m polytechnic numbers 
had come in important vocational 
areas, particularly in science and 
engineering. 

Figures for the colleges and 
institutes of higher education will 
not be. finalized for another month, 
since many have not yet closed 
recruitment to their courses. Early 
indications are that, despite- the 
dramatic fall in teacher training, the 
overall picture will be similar to last 
year. 

' Tiie Central Register and Clearing 
House, which handles the majority 
of college courses, reports Increased 
application for tne new diversified 
courses but confirms a slump on 
Bachelor of Education courses. The 
two trends are expected to cancel 
each Other out, 1 ■ : 

' The pattern qf, growth on both 
aides o£ the < bUUay division' , is In 
- line with Government forecasts on 
sttidcnt numbers published two years 
ago, ' but . last year’s Expenditure 
White Paper departed from tradi- 
tion and made no/forecasq of. student 
mimbeiA- W, tV DEv; toug-rgrigri 
planning for ridmbpra appears td 
havfil stopped ‘because of the uncer- 
tainties about Cabinet spending 
plqhs. 

NoW that many Institutions appear 
to -have expanded intakes despite. the 
official policy of. level funding ”, 
the' roll-oil effect on lfl tor years ,1s 
bound to result in 'a substantial drop 
, in spending per -student. .■ : ' • 


EEC duty 
could hit 
scientists 

by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

University science departments are 
facing a serious new threat, this t^jnc 
over the interpretation of EEC im- 
port duty regulations. 

Tiie problem, affects scientists 
wishing to use commercial scientific 
instruments for basic research. In 
cases where they were previously 
granted exemption from import duty 
on overseas-built machines, they are 
now finding they can no longer re- 
coup those taxes— which can add 
up to 25 per cent to costs. 

The increase is being taken very 
seriously by universities as thoir 
financial ability to replace outdated 
machines is already strained. Last 
week, .the Heads of Chemistry De- 
partments conference In London 
agreed to contact Common Market 
colleagues to investigate interpre- 
tation of EEC guidelines in Other 
countries. 

British academics • believe the 
Department of Trade officials are 
being over-zealous in Implementing 
the Common Market regulations. In 
previous cases where a department 
needed a new.machine that could uot 
, be ’supplied . by* .manufacturers In 
• Cbmnion Market : countries,. Import 
duty, was formally waived if the 
instrument was to be used "in 
scientific research or : the advance- 
ment of knowledge t ' . ' 

'* New EEC .regulations, cuahglqg 
this state of affairs are' now being 
rigorously imposed by Department 
of Tr*nd6 officials. . These state that, 
iiistru merits built for commercial 
purposes, but used ‘for . basic Scien- 
tific work, will no longer , be 

exempt. • ' { . 

’ For instance, one. University that 
wished .to . purchase a Canadian 
hlgh-sp'eed pulse generator for fun- ' 


Dubai recently donated £750,000 for- 
a library. . ; v • 

A ‘letter lp st. month fropi..Lord 
Jan net 1 , had expressed "deep con- 
corn ” abbtif tne exclusion of the 
Israelis. ' ; ! •' , 

to atteiid the symposium as could | log 
-bp accommodated; , • • Q UI 

, • • Leader, page 31 1 Coi 
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Richard Raithbone 
discusses modern Africa 
in t?rms botii of 
colonialism and of its 
indigenous past, 11 


Free-thinkers 
Owen Chadwick reviews a 
new study of the Secular 
movement in Victorian 
England, 13 


Social Science priorities 
Michael Posner discusses 
the pattern and priorities 
of the SSRC*s policies on 
funding research, 14 


Model E, and. all that . . 
Peter David reports oft " 
the urtpublished report of 
the interdepartmental 
“ Model E; reconnaisance 
group * 3 , and Chalrlotte 

Barry describes tha P?S*s 

flew consultative paper • 
on continuing educatioiii 
8 


Biologic alScieftces 
Darwin, the Arctic, 
squirrels, ! aiid ultra-violet 
radiatipn Dre among the . 
subjects of new books on- 
bioloar, 16-21 


to call m ombudsman on fupd$ 

; Under Hift' new I'u'iea ! linnounced culpt2iA.;NDS . ws tha -£lgu,r« is/ a 
by the Govarnfnent last February, very low average of tiie cprrfcnt 
student, unions will nave to. negotiate capitation fee. . , 

for. funds ; within th^lr lL own in&ti-, At Brighteh . Polytechnic students 
'tutiori, competing with ail the other said this .week they were already 
financial claims' on, a collage -or. experiencing a foretaste of the 
luriiverslty budget allocation. ;• •; . . mmciiltles which the , new rplea 
; . IVIr David Aaroriovltch, NUS-presl-! Could bring, r.^ey . have accused the 
dent, said j . " We remain extrefaely • pb yteChnlF of .intearfopltig' with the 

I * J . *.-. « .C4- itnlnn*! tfnFnnnnttt hu Praat. 


KewGardens " y w, 

RqbinMclKaDlbqks atth'^ 
pioneering research 
undertak en l>y one of 
Lond6n J s famous tourist 
attractions, 7 


the secretary pf7 state for highlBr . Mr David Aaronovitch, NUS-prCsl-; couw bring, r.iney. nave. accusea me 

- ^h!s week in ' a’ dent, said i “ We remain Qxtratoojy • pC yteChnto of .intearfeptag' with the 

to' thrSdi otat Shipply, » ot,^ fl^nt .union’a nutonon^by frees- 

HK & B w niles wWcii lt* ; proppMls - but- with: the ww the lie. income. of £136,000.- 

whole matter iff being , handled.- The-. A row; over; the legality of the 

notov ’of T the .country ’8 750' student: DES seanw' tri- want tq. gqt. rid of, the ■ atudaitt^ union’s -conMitution^ has. 
5SS5a iiX&o iSil • •- .*• !. ; ! mottar .- wipcMy; m" possIMe ; by • beep simmering for a number of 

students are pressing ,i for ahoVyCWflg aCthe . fea) problems On y«ws at Brighton, , and. last year 

KU^dinM U 'to nt safeaua^- the-' inde- other . groups'tincludJrig NUS.” . after a number of qccupatiwis the. 
pehS tinaUttog and ' political.' .-union la -havlnK 'meetlnae union Wes-taken to court and. Found 

autonqriiy, of ,jfud®nt, unlonSi ,| i They’ 
are - urging ,.a . one-yeav Rpatpppe-' 
mant'-befprte the.vnew rUles-^re 
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Books 


CUsslfieti' index 


; 13-21. 
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.to safeguard- tiie 1 - jnde- 
tinaiictfcg and: political 
if jtudent, union4(-'i They 


ierleubfcN w& 


6f.‘idemq 


mam. umwic --v • . r.i~: * 

implanlertted. and.! hpve threatened' 
toW in: thb ombudsman if WjjJ 
ment! of Education- officials de 
clarify^ tbe poslpon... . 


uuici kiuuuv ,W . after a iiUmber of occupations the 

-rThd .union, :1s -having • 'meetings, union Was-. takeii to court and, Found 
witbltbc CouhcD of Local Education to be acting uncoustitutionally^ • 
Authorities . aiid .‘ .’Vrith .: DES: , - Although, .the • polytechnic re?, 
statistlclfiria .to try and resolve piit- lease'd 1 the union ’s Incpme last year; 


Opbftoii - ‘ i 

liniozi view - (NUPE),' Front-end 
education, Don's Diary • 2Sl 
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Ilir salt a clc Inauguration day for SRC’s Starlink 

JLrli C^IVFJ. 3 fl&lXM-W'.EV . . Snoca Telcscone. the are loniad m ik. 


by Charlotte Barry 

Directors of social work courses in 
universities and polytechnics in the 
Midlands have attacked new guide- 
lines proposed by the Central 
Council for Education and Train- 
ing in Social Work. 

In a letter to Miss Priscilla 
Voung, director of the counci}, they 
accuse the council ■ of “ slipshod 
thinking** in its revised attitudes 
to the certificate of qualification 
in social work. 

“Ill our view, CQSW courses 
should continue to offer a profes- 
sional education for students, and 
should not be required as the 
CCBTSW document implies to pro- 
vide a predominantly _ technical 
training based on. a static view. of 
social work and social work educa- 
tion ”, it says, . , _ 

Members of the ' group include 
Professor Martin Herbert of Leices- 
ter University, Professor. Rolf Olsen 
of Birmingham University, Dr Ber- 
nard Davies of Warwick University 
and eight other heads of courses. 
Thoir reaction is at direct adds to 
social work practitioners who have 
welcomed tne proposed' shift , in 
emphasis from- course content to 
assessment. 


The Midlands group accuse the 
council of proposing new guidelines 
that will lead to a significant 
narrowing of the syllabus, encourage 
a “ bland and superficial ” educa- 
tional experience for students and , 
prevent both study in depth and J 
any’ specialized practice. 

"This in turn will mean a reduc- 
tion iti innovation and diversity in 
CQSW courses aiid therefore in 
lowering of standards in both prac- 
tice and education ”, the letter says. 

It will also create serious prob- 
lems in maintaining the balance 
between the requirements of both 
the council and institutions, it main- 
tains. 

Another major allegation in the 
Jotter is that the proposed guide- 
lines give too little attention to the 
student's need to criticize social 
work theory and practice. 

It calls on the council to take 
full account of the objections to the 
guidelines being presented .by 
others in social work education. 

« The purpose of this consultation 
should not be simply to seek com- 
ment on the preseut draft docu- 
ment, but to promote a radical 
examination . of existing and future 
course, review procedures,” it says. 


by Robin McKie 

A major £1.8m computer system, 

which will link six astronomical 
centres m Britain, is to be inaugu- 
rated today at the Science Research 
Council’s Rutherford and Appleton 
laboratories. The network, known as 
Starlink, will provide astronomers 
with advanced image processing 
facilities which can be used at any 
of the six centres. 

The system is (he most advanced 
of its kind in the world, claimed the 
director of the Royal Observatory, 
Edinburgh, Dr Malcolm Longa ir, 
who added that it would be 
" absolutely crucial to the whole 
future of optical astronomy in Bri- 
tain”. In particular, Starlink will 
form the basis of the SRC's bid to 
accommodate the European data 


centre for riic Space Telescope, the 
giant satellite observatory to be 
launched by America and Europe. 

The telescope, which will allow 
scientists to probe 10* times farther 
into space than at .present, will com- 
pletely revolution iso optical and 
ultra-violet astronomy, added Dr 
Longalr. A European centre will be 
needed to co-ordinate data analysis 
and the SRC hope.s its unique com- 
puter system will pers inula the 
European Space Agency to set this 
up at the Royal Observatory, Edin- 
burgh, which is already responsible 
for running British telescopes in 
Australia and Hawaii. 

European astronomers using 
Space Telescope data will he able 
to use the common computer pro- 
grammes of Starlink to analyse their 
data at any of the six centres. These 


are located at the university, 
Manchester and CambrfdM? 4t 

tile V °s?ifv. c “ llcee ’ 

tne SKCs own centres » £ 

Rutherford and Appleton Ub£ 

tones, the Royal Greenwich OW 

EdSurgh" thfl R ° yal 
Dr Longuir added that over h 
past ten years, astronomers j*! 
moved away from taking dliw 
optical and photographic Jauwjw 
stars, and instead used dlgluHh 
cessing of information. pC, 
counts were made of light conia 
from stars and using the StulH 
system, astronomers could qukfa 
obtain information about colta 
intensity, spectrum and many «£ 
features of stellar objects wind 
had previously taken several dm 
to calculate. 
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Leeds will defy UGG over 
subsidy for nursery 


Leeds University is to defy Univer- 
sity Grants Committee guldllnes and 
subsidize the student union nursery. 


Both university-coundil and- senate- 
have approved- a .plan-; to pay the 
salaries of the matron and assistant 
matron at the nursery, 'at an .annual 
cost of. approximately £13,000. - , 
The decision means a reprieve for 
the nursery, 'which caters for 60 
children. It had a deficit of £30,000 
last year and faced certain closure 
without university intervention. 

At. the beginning- of the year tbp 
UGC told Universities thatlb ho 
circumstances should the recurrent 
costs of a creche involve a charge 


on general income. In July they 
slightly relaxed their position by 
paying, that * landlords* repairs to 
nursery buildings, provided .they 
were part of the permanent stock 
of university premises, were per- 
missible. as was assistance ip cases 
of student financial -hardship, , .- 
A spekfesirthn .for the university 
said . (his week:. that, question .of 


university support far the nursery 
had been fully considered by all 
the appropriate committees. The 

- university support for die nursery 

- on the principle of support although 
the mechanism of internal -funding 
.had . yet to be decided. 

- . Thei'e Is good » news for another 
nursery which has also been under 
threat of permanent closure. The 

- day nursery at Manchester, which 
serves . the university, the institute 
of science and technology and the 
polytechnic^, ojay be moved to new 
premises.' *• 

Manchester City Council Has 
Bpproved, in principle, . a plan to 
house the nursery Jp two disused 
classrooms at a local Infants' school. 
The financial arrangements have 
.still td' be worked out bul.it, is 
'hoped, that the new site '.will, be 
, available for use, after, alteration,; 
by' the spring. * . . 

» Tfhere. will- pe places, for,., about. 
<40- children at the new nursery.. 
iTKa present one *etves ,30 children. 



Students from Imperial College experienced at first hand the rigours of an open top 
they travelled, to Qxford'for’ ft lecture by Sir Alex Jarratt, chairman of Reed Inter nattonai. . 
^ The journey. Was organ bed. hy the- Industrial Society, which sqts out to give ir* 1 

be first of a scries of link9 between in_^---_ R 

. at individtiftl’ universities, later the buB was due to take students from the newly formes. 
University, -industrial society on a visit to a Guildford factory. 


iNatine argues tor policy l 

• A reduction in public' spending and .lull ftpipldyment associated ..-with* 
the economia role of the state will new concepts of reduced working 


-turn 


according to the polytechnic* and • There is a need for new demo- Natfhe argtie$. Any suggestion that 
college 'lecturers'; union. * ' * *• ; erotically-structured planning • bod- manufacturing and • exporting’ Indus* 

, In a malov'uolicy statement which, lies, especially a Manpower, Trpln- try Was.* being 'hampered Was 
dmbbdtes a wde-rarfgtng* critique' bf log and Funner Education Com mis- “simply not borne out by - the 
the Government's ecoripmJc poiicles, -sion. » * i i* •• facts . * * 

• A. * T7 ^1. — 1 .Li, I on.. •* i .s .l . „ - _ . * .. 


: There is a need for mew demo* 
.croticelly-structured planning bod- 


tiuuing .charge ‘on the stdtc. ' 

" There' is little evidence 'that 
investment in the private sector ha? 
been- 'crowded but ’ : by ;the 
; demands of the public sector” 
Natfhe argUe$, Ally suggestion that 


e Government's ecoripnjfc' policies, -sion. >• > 

e Rational Association pf Teachers ' Further aod higher education has-. 


igher ed 
pIe_of a 


’i Calling for a policy' pf platariing' > it provided essential vocational 
'pnd coordination, rather than arbit- and professional traiolng and re-‘ 


“simply not borne • but -by .-the 
facts",- ‘ * . '■■ ■ •: • ' li. 

' - The level of the spending was' not 
|out ' of .line, with other advanced 
jindustnal, countries, whose, ebon- 
iqmies did- rtqt appear to. [have 
-suffered, 4 . ■ . i ' '-^i • - . ; 

. Businessmen . apd. ^councillors’ of 
all political parties were already ey- 
prfessing ' misgivings abput the level 
apd nature of the cuts, Natflie says. 

Demo critic societies with mixed 
; iecbnomles lire complex organisms in 
■i Which ; the; role of' the 
* wbvisibd of-' 'goods drtd .Setvicei, and 


posljtye deynomic strategy mbaf b'p pendence rathei- than remain a con- 


■■iW direction m policy 1 araxr uCial'.' 
'^LCjideiy page 31. •.[. 


^ay ed"byr| self -financiiig ’deals ' 


-'closured : dwwt up by-.lbo cobnty.' ! 
.. co uiifu’s .budget partol Which - olfioj t 
’ ' rfetfomwendfed -nx|ng doi|j!ses t at < 


on students, incWdlng the 
over . tjie next year; \ 


£i20,obo yeeriV: expen^tuie^froniT ee;| 
income, from cqdrsbs ruii fbv 16 cel l 
■ industryr'i *&'■:' V-' • s ' ■ 

, ■ Ip; the: P&8t ,year>,slx , but- 1 of the 
,-4 q; shor t*term iicoHofibiJ, . bayp 1 f :been 
iWSW-to, ; ,a>^nlt^ofr.Jocgl- 

authority.' cuts.;Surtbet closures are 


Button [School of Acts, and. Crafts;; *!f< dth against aay.movb tp self- 
: Burton : School of Speech and Drama-, 'financing ”, hb said. » I am now wot- 
’.apd MchfWd .Sohopl-of A^ti These' ;.rledi bbgause any fee lncfeasb wtU 


; werp-pflirt of a flOmbr S, per cent- 
’ but .beihg '.-Sdpbnt. in the ldBO-81 
' education budget; 'it * ■ i '-■ 


j : ^ baTante. of . the 

gramme betp.'UniesbweCdn 

: soihei tway' -of • subsidizing - ft 


; This- natloffal...awpti fl*lpihg.>tK^ 
‘people, jhe: industries,- ,tJfejeep\tk«. 
: of-' the : .- whole. [pbuntiwJ being 
rapidly -era dedl'by [decislbbs; 
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Medical merger opposed 


by Robin Mckie 
Science Correspondent 

plaits to close down and merge 
same of London’s medical schools 
will be opposed by university lec- 
turers, it was revealed this week. 
The warning cunie from the Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers fol- 
lowing last week’s decision by the 
ioini planning committee of Lon- 
don University to end pre-clmical 
duelling at King’s College and 
move Westminster Medical School 
» the Charing Cross School site. 

“If the university .goes ahead 
with these recommendations we will 
oppose diem”, warned John Akker, 


tion, for example, for the closure group of the university senate, had 
of the p re-clinical department at originally been rejected by them 
King’s either on financial or aca- following their recommendation by 
demic grounds ” 1 - J - ! 


Schools’ industry debate 
ignores 18 -plus power 


the joint medical advisory com- by John O'Leary 


The join-r planning committee' also mittee. It was asked to reconsider 


agreed chat soma o-F the smuller 
London postgraduate institutes 


the plan fine a list of alternative 
possible moves were requested. 


should be merged although it When these were put to the J.PC. 
recommended that the pre-clinicul last week, ir agreed to the original 
school at the^, Royal Free hospital proposals that' Westminster be 

merged with the Charing Cross and 


be saved. This, and the other 


closures, were originally proposed that King's College should lose its 
lit the report of Lord Flowers' pre-clinical school, 
working party on London medical However, both London University 
education. Students at the Royal senate and court have still to decide, 
Free this, week said they were oil the committee’s proposals ami 
naturally elated " by the decision these are likely to be vociferously 


to save the department. 


opposed when they are considered 


The package of proposals accepted by the senate on October 29 and by 


deputy general secretary _ of the Inst week by the joint planning com- the Court on the following Wednes- 
»«rr "We can see no justifies- mittee, *««:«■■ — is—. — j~. 


policy-making day. 


Pressure mounts on MSC 
to alter training scheme 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Mounting pressure on the Govern- 
ment and Manapower Services Com- 
mission to alter the whole scheme 
of education and training for young 
people in the iigljt of rising youth 
unemployment came from the Asso- 
citiion of Metropolitan Authorities, 
and the Notional Youth Bureau this 
week, •' 

The Government is currently con-> 
tidering proposals put -forward by 
the MSC to revamp and expand 
the Youth - Opportunities Pro- - 
gramme into a national education 
and trsdning scheme, but no deci- 
sion is expected until later this' 
month. • ... 

Both the AMA and the NYB in 
two completely separate proposals 
have made a bid for - a scheme" 
which would give local initiatives ‘ 
i greater i iolfl. . -- '* • 

The AMA has appealed to the 
MSC to give local government p 
more central-, .role - in • devising and- 
delivering kpecfaf'. programmes in ' 
rccogntujln«f tlid major part local 
authoriilw-ttliy -in the education, of <• 
young peodle but- also in view of ■ 
their poiitionSas : the > biggest*, and • 
most experjenoed. employers in the 

•countrir .;y i-‘ ■ ... 

Speaking .-about '/the . 'proposals, ' 
Councillor- Jhdk Smart,- ohairmAn of- 


the AMA, described the prospects 
for young people as appalling, and 
pointed out that in recent mouths 
several metropolitan authorities, 
including his ' own at Wakefield, 
had launched special schemes to 
help young people by offering them 
jobs and in other cases linking 
part-time work with continuing edu- 
cation. 

The Association said that local 
authorities through their planning 
and industrial relations departments 
could in cooper&tioh with the MSC 
do much more given the resources 
' to introduce more local manpower 
and training policies relevant to 
their areas and regions. 

_ The Equal Opportunities Commis- 
sion has accused the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission of failing to in- 
crease i‘ training opportunities for 
' women. . 

1 ' In 1 its submission to the MSC's 
review, of 1 ’the Employment ’ and 
Training A,ct the EOC says .that 
women, returning, to work with JUtla 
original training or outdated skills 
have not Jrqen catered for.; - 
1 “ The ^OC ’believes it is iitcdii- 
■plstont for the ’MSC review body ‘to 
entphuhM the' Important role which 


London school 
warns against 

par t-time study 

Birkbeck College has warned that 
cloims made by other University of 


claims maae ov ocner university ot 
London schools for the develop- 
ment qf part-time courses should 


meat of part-time courses should 
be carefully tested. 

In its submission to the 
Swinnerton-Dyor committee on .aca- 
demic organization at London Uni- 
versity the college states: “We do 
not believe that part-time courses 
can be mounted satisfactorily in 
mplti-f acuity schools whose first 
responsibility is for full-time edu- 
cation ; academic excellence suffers 
and economic effectiveness is lost.” 

It says the teaching load involved 
In evening courses must weigh 
heavily on staff teaching full-time 
<6y day and in such circumstances 
it was almost impossible for. part- 
timers to escape the stigma of 
u second-class citizens Further, 
where part-time courses were sub- 
ordinate to full-time: ones,, their 
length would Increase and stuff 
research commitment would suffer. 
’ TcJ recognizes a growth of interest 
art-time educa- 


Higiter education was all but for- 
gotten in the first of the Govern- 
ment's regional ' conferences on 
schools' links with industry. Only 
two of the 80 participants represen- 
ted pose school provision and little 
attention was paid to the influence 
of the sector oh secondary educa- 
tion. 

Although examinations were 
allotted one third of the day's time- 
table, the universities, with their 
powerful voice in the examination 
boords, were not invited.- Only Mr 
Geoffrey Holroyde, director of Cov- 
entry/ La ncli ester Polytechnic, and 
Mr H. C. Cleaver, principal of Wul-. 
frun College of Further Education, 
Wolverhampton, were present this 
week at the Council House, Birming- 
ham. 

Mr Mark Carlisle, Secretary ' of 
State . for Education, who opened 
this first of a series of 10 confer- 
ences, accepted the relevance of 
further ami higher education to 
the discussions. But, he said, invita- 
tions hod been left to local autho- 
rities and there were delegates pre- 
sent with experience of higher edu- 
cation. 

The invitation list had already 
caused controversy when tho Trades 
Union Congress Education Commit- 
teo had oojectcd to the absence 
of representatives from the National 
Union of Teachers and called for a 
boycott of tho conference. 

Mr Carlisle said he deplored the 
union’s action and that delegates 
had been invited on the basts of 
who would make the best contribu- 
tion. 


In fact, much of tlio debate was 
reminiscent of the Labour Govern- 
ment’s Great Debate, with industria- 
lists and head teachers sparring over 
each other's uttitudes to education. 

Teacher training naturally 
loomed large in the proceedings, 
despite title almost total absence uf 
those involved in the area, A paper 
produced by tlic Department of Edu- 
cation and Science hinted at rh-e 
possibility of higher grants to attract 
more .students to teaching in sub- 
jects suffering manpower shortages. 
Although applications to the post 
graduate courses were up, those for 
BEd courses remained depressed, 
the paper said, adding: “DES is 
examining ways of making train- 
ing for shortage subjects more 
attractive.” 

The suggestion, struck a chord 
With coun editor ' D. Light bown, 
chairman Of the Staffordshire edu- 
cation authority, who said there was 
too much choice in higher educa- 
tion and this had led to tlio short- 
ages. He would favour variable 
grants, possibly combined with a 
move towards loans for subjects iti 
other areas. 

The Chief Education Officer for 
Warwickshire, Mr M. L. Rldger, 
however, nut the blame for this 
and other ills on examinations and. 
In somcr cases, on the universities. 
Examinations were dominating And 
distorting the school curriculum, 
he said, making it impossible to 
carry out industrialists' advice. In 
craft, design and technology, for 
example, the universities were a 
direct cause of the shortage of tea- 
chers : because of their refusal to 
accept A levels in the subject. 


Basic research is the key to 
recovery, says Lord Flowers 



possible 1 * supplementary expend! 
tura”, it says. ' '' ' ' =•* | 


against ratepayer coii^rpl 


-,-rsft* Within'., the university, la 
haphazard: this leads to a. waste of 
resplirces. and a threat to flcaderiufc 
standards/*'. It urges propar co- 
ordination .'Of planning and . the 
exaihitiatipu of. new courses in rela- 
tin' to Wll4t is on offer at; Birkbeck 
br could Be 'given eXtta resources, 

' "The" submission states that Birk- 


. Wyleclirtic, directors are now con- , 
• s “ e ™ig new evidence to back their 
■ *«» against' strop g' financial' con- 
: W ow the* budgets by 1 lobal adu- 
; “*> 9 n authorities. , 

V® internal briefing paper pre- 
" 2*4 bv the Committee nf ■ Dlrec- 
' -** ■ Polytechnics shows that on 
ratepayers. Contributed less ' 
pei'.cent^ of . the total annual 
of tHair lojwti, polyte6hivic.‘ 

5- p . a «P er bfien prepared as 


laflinB-- • aa - • eH * 0E 4 u*tional 
lAivfrlv® 85 ^' equivalent to the 
n Copnrittee, : .to , 

stier . public sector , colleges. 


_ -.i— — r-xm. Bunur .co-ueges, 

Wwri n «^ t5s « lcs lrhow tlia v epn* 

uE° n V 0 { payers of the con* 
«at to- vi 8 ' a ' 1 from 0,6 per 


, Vice artd say for example housing 
should not . come under local 
authority control, hut under a 
national ; funding body,” she . said. 
“ It also misses the point about why 
polytechnics were first set. up. They 
' ware to work within the community 
and to- provide, services for local 

P CDF figures are calculated 
from publiahed i materiel. They are 
based on three components : 100 per 
dent by rate payers for non-edvanepd 
and further education. (NAFE). en- 
rolments. 10 per cent support for 
tuition, tees i for AFE enrolments, 
and a percentage of the npn-rate 
. support grant (RSG) element paid 
to ttie AFE-pooJ. • 

- Other' approximations ’ covering 
dlstreriohary '. .grants, overseas 
students aftd eelf-fuuded. studehft 
>re thought -to;: cancel eBoh .other 

id 

b 

.hi 


beck hit* given A Wgh priority to 
the development of taught' master's 
courses. It recognizes that there will 
be competition from others in moun- 


By Ngaio Crequer 

A full reappraisal of the support 
of basic research in the universities 
of industrialised commies ’. is 
; urgcutly needed tf' tiipy are. not to 
sink into .tnediocrJty»-Lord vFlowers, 
•Rector of Imperial College, said 
yesterday. <: ■ . 

Speaking' at Imperial’s ati'inial 
Commemoration Day ceremony at 
the Royal Albert Hall, he staid the 
reappraisal . had' to - be made for 
research to remain effective .teach- 
ing lively and universities to make 
‘the proper contribution' to' 'the 


'^i jrom fMeis.jv 
***• B.*? W® a - 8 h i mewhat slender 

* -r Accountability . 
^feBe^ >P ^ r L. ',T 0 '• '"h^d - H /tb ■' be 
■{ th<‘; paper, 

'h ®^lh.hh aptiiority. 

“ flct ^Ply .contributing sctoe 
J?°7 j tt '.‘pay . for die 
°t* , ,°Wn • song and 

. educationaU thori- 
jot fuhdlng ipati^tiobs, 
tfpritributions 
•Od-S 1 ^ 4 , n • poly- 

nic 


-.potVTEC^Nic 
iNortn Slafls - (Staffs) - 


, . . RATBVAYfcHS. 

CONTRIBUTION- 
■ 167S/7B BUDGET ( 


ting part-time advanced courses. ' 

Such courses must he fully re- 
sponsive to change iu demands- and 
Birkbeck was Well placed* to adapt 
to Circumstances. "•.» . machinery 
should exist at university level for 
testing new .proposals for part-time 
courses, to ensure (they) are not 
duplicated or treated as raake- 
:nl 


Thames governors, 
vote for transfer 

Governors of Thames, Polytechnic 
have Voted overwhelrplbKly fp trans* 
.f etr the school of. arcliltecture from' 
the maty "Woolwich filte to.tlie Dart- 
, ford outpost. 

A two-hour debate culminated in 
a vote, of 18 for the move, with five 
against, and two abstentions. .. ‘ 

: * The'CQiht' is confident that With 
the support . pf j the Inner . London 
Education Authority. the means. can 
be found to ensure that: the school 
will enjoy conditions and services 
no less favourable than Jt currehtly 


aeon omic recovery. • . 

“The system whereby research 1 is 
supported in the universities- is 
under great straW. hot only in- this 
country but In all other cotantries 
of Western Europe and in the 
United States he said. • • 
Permanent university postsl are 
becoming scarce ; students under- 
-standably prefer stability of employ- 
ment elsewhere tb an' uncertain 


Tp FINDING AND 
; ORGAMSATMm 0L, 
HIGHER FDICATlOiV COURSES 


mploy- 

certafn 


academic future. Already university 
teachers ore an aging population, 
an immobile population, unwilling 
to take risks with tlielr jobs.” He 
said that without the young, national 
research potential was emasculated 
.jAiidY. lacked, leadership for the 


-audV. lacked, leadership for the 

;futiire 4 ,. ( , 

’.- Furpb e ‘ - * tilt breakdown [Of . .the 
dual - support of research 

funding meant that the grant' to 

'Imperial was not sufficient to 1 cover 
all the ovei'hetids associated wltli 
' research.' 1 ' • 

",Whan allowance Is. 'ready for iu- 
creased Salaries,' for the rising costs 
of 'scientific ' equipment, for the 
mairtterjanCe of premises. What at 
'first appears to preserve the status 
quo is in fact supporting, less and 
less', .it’. is .betroirti tig difficult to 
Obtain research ■ grants for , eveii 
hifeh quality projects." 

‘ Lord Flow® 1 ’* Mid. that Imperial 
had budgeted, for a loss of a quar- 
ter of overseas ti umbel's' this* Oct- 
ober and. this -is What had' hap- 
pened. ■ , . ’ - 


TsMBlde jciMalaatfl ’ 

‘ rSSrmXondOfi° n ' [ (I LB A) 

- Wales* (ivid-G i amofo&nl 
i;Huddar»fleia: tKlrKteat )* 1 
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enjoys— and will hsire. .access, to 
residential; and social facilities In 
ijianv respects superior to' thdse at 
Woblwlch,*' '-o' polytechnic spoKearbaji 
Bald.* . . • 

The Object of- the move— only- 
thfee years <Ufter 1 the school' was 
transferMd* from ' HamipeTSmith Ot, 
a • cost ’ of- 2250,000— is to create 
elbow rooqtiftt Woplwich tfnjd make 
better , use.-, of , thei -underused. Dart- 
ford- 8it^ ‘' 1 * • -: : '• ! . 

. 1 The* 'governors - Expressed their 
regret: at a dislocation whibh the 
.ttiforcea move would. ctftise -for both 
afaff -• ,fu)di; students, and said - they 
Were qcytely. conscloua.of the iriixm- 
vqplence for part-time' professional 


A one-day conference organised by the , North East Xpftdon- 
' Polytechnic and the University o£ Wnrwjck in association with. 
; .The Times ffigher Education Supplement to consider the forth-' 
. ' corning report of the House' of CbmmonB Select Committee on 
’ Education. Science: end the Arte, ' 

. ; Speakers will include ‘ Mr Christopher Price, MP, ch airman of 
.- the committee, Lord Robbins, Mr Peter Newaaju, Mi; J, B. 
.; . Butter worth, Iht G; S. Btosan, and Professor itohert Berdahl. 

-The conference will be liidld iu the Waterloo ftiom at the Rbyal 
.- Festival Hall ' on Friday, December Si ' 1980, starting • at 9.30 : and 
finishing at 4.45, The eo8t will bc £3O r 00. AppHcatloqs sUqu|d be 
mode to;t ' , ‘--'y - ■■ ■ 'V-''-. 

The Secretary : . -. 

NEL.P International Office . / ,. .' 

• I . North Bast London Polytechnic ' 

V - LongbridgeRoad. ■' 

1 ' Lagenhani ; \j 

■ Esse* migzAg ' ' 
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‘Lack of trust’ at 
Glasgow College 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Glasgow College of Technology Is 
■■ at present characterized by low 
morale and lack of trust in the 
decision-making process, a shortage 
'• of resources, and lack of high-level 
■ student representation, according to 
■ the' newly released report of the 
• Council for National Academic 
Awards. 

The CM A A has postponed Its deci- 
sion on continued recognition of 
college courses until it visits the 
college agaiu next autumn, and sees 
what progress the college has made. 

During its quinquennial visit m 
March, the coundl was lobbied by 
staff alleging the college was run 
. in an authoritarian and undemo- 
cratic way. The council also re- 
ceived a statement of dissatisfaction 

• from elected members of the col- 
lege's academic board. 

In its report, the CNAA says that 
although the college is recognized 
by the Scottish education deport- 
ment as a higher education institu- 
tion, its new constitution after 
regionalization in 1975 corre- . 
s ponded to that of a further educa- 
tion college, giving the director a’ 
closer formal relationship with the 
region's director of education. 

? . The director,' Dr Reginald Beale, 

' interpreted this as placing on him-: 
self the onus for making major 
decisions, says the report, and thiB 
had resulted- in a marked tendency 
- to stretigtheh thra executive function 
! at the dlctorate, .with a corres- 
ponding ' reluctance to develop ’ the 

• collage’s- academic structure. " 

' Tlie r poot of thd problem's faced 
1 by thir’- cpllege l&y ;& a cpriflfct of 


expectations over the . form of in- 
ternal government appropriate to a 
college of higher education, says the 
report. The recent and rapid ex- 
pansion of the college had seen an 
infusion of young staff wlho wanted 
co participate effectively in the dew- 
s ion-making process, but often felt 
unable to do so, confronted by a 
situation in which decision tended 
to flow downwards through the line 
of management 

The CNAA says It can see no 
necessary conflict between the direc- 
tor taking responsibility for the 
college's organization, management 
and discipline, and the academic 
board taking its "proper responsi- 
bility” for academic policy, and 
planning and developing academic 
work. 

. "The college is reminded that 
a sine qua non of a mature academic 
community Is an ability to be self- 
directed and self-critical, and now 
is urged to move concertedly in 
that direction, as an essential con- 
dition of any future developments 
between this council and the college 
towards e partnership in valida- 
tion.” says the CNAA.. 

While the director, had close links 
witli the director of education, the 
CNAA found the local authority did 
not support die college's academic 
work as much as Might be hoped. 

While , Strathclyde . region had 
funded much of the recent rapid 
development, such as hew posts and 
capital projects; there had been 
much concern .within the college 
over the past decade over the work- 
loads of teaching staff, the lack of 
.technical,* administrative arid cleri- 
cal staff, and inadequate funding 
Of research. ‘ 


Engineering 
‘cannot be 
left to 
academics 9 

by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

The constant urging that industry 
should become more Involved in 
die education of the country's 
engineers became almost a con- 
tinual theme to last weeks' national 
conference on engineerings educa- 
tion and training. As Mr C. H- 
Henn of the Ministry of Defence 
put it: "Engineering courses are 
too .important to be left to acade- 
mics”. • 

Similarly, Professor Robert 
Smith, chairman of the Engineering 
Professors Conference, warned that 
“ without the close involvement oE 
industry it will not be possible for 
engineering teachers to make the 
transition to the new style courses 
we all seek”. 

Little mention was made of the 
need to have a powerful statutory 
engineering authority which could 
force such measures through. Pro- 
fessor S. A.. Swanson, of. Imperial 
College, London, criticized the 
general tenor of the debate at the 
conference for giving, the impres- 
tion there was little need for 
change... .... 

He also attacked the compromise 
chartered authority put forward by 
Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of 
State for Industry, as an alternative 
to the Finniaton pjan for a strong 
engineering body backed by legis- 
lative . . powers. • " Ipatejad . of the ' 
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Professor Rainer Goldsmith, head 
of Chelsea College's physiology de- 
partment, and David Layman (left) 
of the basic medical sciences elec- 
tronics workshop, study a bonk and 
a tin of pemmican from Captain 
Scott's 1910 expedition to tho 
Antarctic. 

The college is to play a major- 
part In the International Biomedical 
Expedition to the Antarctic which 
is to spend December to Match in 
Adelie land there. The 12-man team 




will study human functioning h 
treme cold, how acdimaiiu 
affects their performance, 
whether working in the cold actrfi 
leads to acclimatizptiqn, ' 

The expedition is sponwd 
the Scientific Committee for lm 
tic Research and. the 
Union of Biological Sciences, 
further grants coming frtm it 
Medical Research Council, die la < 
Society, the Wellcome Found*, 
PK Morgan Ltd, Shell URuJR 


Councils should provide 
guidance, conference told 

■by Charlotte Barry ' Three have been forca 


Lqcal educa thy 
have a statutoi 
vide MrUM-S!.** 


Three have been forced 1 to 
the past year, and moi 
should existing. 20 services' 
to pro- threatened; - 
informa- "I think ii*s an. 


jawomowat ”, he told d*lf gates. 
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North American News ' 

Engineers plea for research 


from Clive Cookson 

WASHINGTON 

University engineers have griped 
uiioroductlvely for many years about 
o,e United States Government’s 
neglect of engineering research out- 
ride the defence and aerospace 
fields supported by the Pentagon 
and NASA. But now at last, as 
yoliticians and bureaucrats become 
more worried about America's 
declining industrial productivity, 
-their complaints are beginning to 
receive a more sympathetic hearing 
In official .circles. 

'The main focus of discontent is 
the National Science Foundation 
(MSP), the American equivalent oE 
Britain’s Science Research Council, 
which is responsible for funding 
general academic research in engin- 
eering. Rather like the SRC two 
or three years ago, the NSF is cur- 
rently scrambling to disprove the 
long-standing theory that it Is biased 
igednst applied research and en- 
gineering, in favqur of pure science. 

Tho foundation ana its policy- 
making body,. the National Science 
Board, hope they can satisfy the 
critics with nil Internal reorganiza- 
tion which would create a separate 
engineering directorate within the 
NSF. At present engineering is 
lumped together In directorate with 
applied science. (Under their plan, 
worked out over the past few 
months, applied science would he 
shared out among four other re- 
search directorates-) 


The reshuffle Is expected to be 
accompanied, by a big increase in 
the proportion of NSF research 
funds devoted to engineering. Presi- 
dent Carter's 1981 budget Included 
a 20 per cent, increase tor the foun- 
dation's engineering programmes, 
and his 1982 budget, to be an- 
nounce In January, is likely to pro- 
pose a similar jump. This year the 
NSF will spend about $60in of its 
$l,10Qm annual budget on general 
engineering research, 

The foundation’s top officials have 
been spurred not only by a desire to 
please the engineers but also by the 
threat that if they do not. treat 
engineering better it may be taken 
out of their hands. The professional 
engineering societies have dreamed 
for years of the establishment of a 
national engineering foundation, 
independent of the NSF; and their 
new umbrella organization, the 
American Association of Engineer- 
ing Societies (AAES), recently sent 
President Carter a formal request 
to set it'up. 

Representative George Brown, 
chairman of the House science and 
technology subcommittee, held hear- 
ings last month on a relatod pro- 

f iosal, to set up a national techno-, 
ogy foundation. Mr Brown, whose 
committee handles the NSF's auth- 
orizing legislation, said lie expects 
to introduce a Bill to create such 1 
no agency in the next session' of 
Congresb, taking into account' the 
testimony he heard. Testifying on 
behalf of the engineering profes- 


sion, Eugene Zwoyer, executive dir- 
ector of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, told the committee : 

“ It js the position of the AAES 
that the National Science Founda- 
tion provides insufficient encourage- 
ment and funding for applied or 
engineering research, in contrast to 
basic research 

At the heart of the debate is an 
unresolved science policy question t 
Should the NSF assume the some 
responsibility of the general health 
of engineering as it has always done 
for basic science ? 

Not only the engineers are con-, 
cerned about the existing, set-up. 
Some academic scientists in other 
fields fear that their BSZ will suffer 
If- engineering gets More money and 

B ower withlh. the NSF at a' time of 
seal restraint. Admittedly Presi- 
dent Carter seems to have a genuine 
belief in basic scientific research, 
but what about Ronald Reagan, if 
he is elected? 

The growing concert! about the 
health of engineering research Is 
linked to worries about die short- 
age of engineering manpower that is 
developing iu tho United States. 
Poor equipment and facilities In 


Financing must stimulate 
universities, says report 


the general friability to attract 
bright graduates into postgraduate 
research and tflien into careers as 
university teachers. 
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Canada must develop a new way 
of financing its universities, to give 
them more Incentive to innovate 
and improve teaching and research. 
Otherwise they will fiod themselves 
acting out the “sclerosis scenario’* 
as funding and student numbers 
decline over the next 20 years. 

Peter Leslie. Associate Professor 
of Political Science at Queen's Uni- 
versity, Ontario, gives that warning 
in a long-awaited report to the 
Association of Universities and Col- 
leges of Canada (AUCC) on univer- 
sity funding. It appears at an 
apposite time, for the federal and 
provincial governments are likely to 
begiu renegotiating their - fiscal 
arrangements next year, and the 
financing of post secondary educa- 
tion is bound to be a major Issue 
then. 

Canada's university presidents 
will meet in Calgary next month 
to consider tbe report and perhaps 
decide how they wnnt the federal 
and provincial governments to allo- 
cate financial responsibility for 
higher education. At the same meet- 
ing the presidents will discuss a 
related question — Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau’s controversial plan 
to "bring, home”- the Canadian 
constitution from Britain. "The 
-universities are studying the place 
of post-secondary education in the 
constitution ”, said an AUCC spokes- 
man. 

Dr Leslie, argues In his. 446-pago 
report that. tho federal and provin- 
cial responsibilities should be made 
much clearer and more distinct. In 
particular he reaommeuds phasing 
out tbe Established Programmes 
Fln'ohciiig arrangement under which 
Ottawa gives the provinces vast 
sums, with no' strings attached, 'to 
support post secondary education. 
The cash transferred for ipOst ' 
secondary education in 1979-80; 
Sl.SJDOm, represented 45 per cent or 
university operating expense!. 

The trouble with the existing 
arrangement, Dr Leslie says, i? that 
It ceuses tensions, between • Ottawa 
and the provinces.. The 1 federal 
government, feels that 3 1 is eritytled 
to some: say , in the way its Cash 
contributions • are spent. But. I 1 all 
provincial* govfc'rhmonta resent any 
suggestion that 'the federal govern- 
..merit cad buy Its way. into influenc - 
ing provincial policies in shy' Sphere,' 
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have treated the: federal transfers 
as general tax revenues, since they 
cpme without conditions under the 
present InW, 

Operating support for universities 
should become an exclusive financial 
i^POTsIbiUty. of . the provinces, the 
repoit says. .Then provincial govern- 
ments should Adopt funding 
’ formdlae that ore More responsive 
thaii their present university operat- 
ing grants tp changes In student 
numbers, ' >| A 

In s key 1 passage: ..Df Leslie 
writes: "A university's reputation, 
os ft teaching ‘ institution must r be 
mode to have Sontp bearing on the - 
financial resources made 'available 
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to. it- , In , short, there mu« be 
rewards for attracting students and 
penaftieri for driving them,; away, 
and this implies g .financing teem 
nlqpe - which is' . fairly, sensitive to 
enrolment; at least : over, the; lririger ‘ 


term. Only under these conditions 
can an institution have any financial 
incentive to take its teaching func- 
tiou seriously, to redesign academic 
programmes and to revise curricula 
to meet changing needs and to 
reflect changes in knowledge, and 
to reward its faculty for excellence 
in teaching . 

Having given up its financial sup- 
port for the universities' general 
operations, the Canadian Govern- 
ment should strengthen its. support 
for research and other specific pro- 
grammes in clearly identified areas 
of federaL responsibility. They in- 
clude : equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity in. ail parts of Canada,, by 
means of student financial old, pro- 
moting excellence in research and 
scholarship, bilingual grants to pro- 
mote French in English-speaking 
Canada and English in Quebec, and 
meeting Canada's international obli- 
gations, for example by supporting 
student and. scientific exchanges 
with other countries. 

Dr Leslie, whose report whs com* 
.missioned in 1976. sees tho federal 
government -deriving maximum im- 

S act from Its support of universities 
y concentrating financial resources 
on .adequate funding of direct and 
. indirect Crists' of resriarrih, including 
researchers* salaries. 

Looking more generally at tho 
future. Dr Leslie believes " the out- 
look almost everywhere is for a con- 
traction in enrolments, a long 
period of shriveling financial re- 
sources, and external pressure to 
eliminate what one university's 
commission has called 'the redun- 
dant. the obsolete and the unneces- 
sary 1 . 

"The most serious problem: Fac- 
ing Gdriadiari * higher education' I* ' 
the prospective aging of university ’ 
faculty ; its greatest : challenge, to 
avoid the loss of an academic 
generation, 1 * the report continues. 

Although the number of replace- 
ment .positions is difficult to pre- 
dict with any accuracy, it is none- 
theless dear., that during the next 
decade. the influx’. of new tfllertt xvili 
be minimal arid that the median age. 
of the professoriate - will increase 
Steadily.” . ? - ” ■ 

. Dr- Leslie thinks " it Is not only, 
possible but likely that over the 
next few years Government controls 
will tighten ;as- enrolments fluctuate 
• or decline and ai other govern- 
•mental expenditure ■ priorities 
assort : themselves. Existing finan- 
cial techniques encourage university 
admiinstradve of fleers to adopt a 
strategy of general budget com- 
pression rather 'than to redefine 
their- .• priori ties * -and "-to ’‘accept 
• and promote significant structural 
change. Id the.- absence of such 
change, governments are likely, 
as die situation ". becomes mbro 
: acute; to draw .the administration 
of universities into their .own 
hands. Tills Is riot, I think, a 
; preSen f intent; - but it way • - be 
■fatalistically' a consequence Of the 
evolving situation ”, : • . • 

>--Tliuat Is the "sclerosis scenario”, 

; And 1 tfio Leslie. 1 , irepbrt Contains 
riMtny prescriptions ffor avoiding it. 
The .book; entitled ^.Canadian 
Universities .1980 and.Beyond n ; Is 
available from the AUCC, 151 Slater 
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Falling entries prompt rethink on college role 
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jj.but Preri- 
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from Charlotte Bey era ■■ 

••■ SAN FRANCISCO 

Colleges; carefully at 

diqrigln'g strident populations, as j[n- 
creasing numbers . of yoiwB^Pfgpk 
.ate.'] choosing, pot to. go op to Mgnei^ 


. We need to tknfc ri)ore ejeuty 
elbout what wri mean by evaluation; . 
arid assesamenti Colleges, riot legtsla- A 
tore, rriusf de^Wp this” tie warned. . 
■’ Other mrimhare' of. .tho phnOt 
Include Pr FronkHn Wilbur, from 
Syracuse University, Dr Robert; 
Wepta, . superirittudent of iStLouls 


(UUIUU 

'- At both unlvensWes and Wfih 
schools the general education core 
CufttauJum is io o salons state of 
dlsaTray ”, Dc Boyer, president' of 
the CarWegle Foundation. -fpp .Ww 


Pyqjcct. Each member^ Hid panel , f 
■ explained art educational model that ■ 
attempts, to* iunlte the ■university'' 
and mdt 'schq irh^tinp^Ms. • . ■. 


cent-rif .the adult 

mMSs?- 1 '' ' :c w^ to 


Astetdbffelrs 1,200 courses id jhg^8«c- 
ipndary Schooler Wifihiit tW 
array, therms; not much a8reem® n ^ 
Oiv wkat represents the ess^otjals. . 
C Withi o the . nex^f toe or lO jejra 
wrlorlSas; must be establish od^f Or 
a tore ^\lculuM, Dr Boyer emplua- 


an» ihbii -scaqijn . ... . 

• • Pr Wilbln*; mrebtqr of Project 
, Adfmtfpi widi v Qurj.progr&tmtte is ^ 
jargoted hevtng^hlgh , scheoi 
..reacliers * and v; professors work 
together • In •common areas: of 
rlntere^ Abflnt tiiree^yaara ago we 
■folfhd tl»b, oqr .college Cpttfses Were 
n6t wvraldfil well lot bur extremely 
diverse ethddnt body. We had ‘ 
. students from 50 of 6Q different 
^countries whose 1 coHege • board 
sCotej; tatiged from 40 0 to 800i We 
began thinking about how students 


could move.]: creatively through 
courses at different 1 fates”: he said. 

Then ’i group of ■ high school 
teachers arid heads approached'lthe. 
University. . j They '.- were: ' * having 
trouble motivating their senior 
students. . The better: student, 

the - better, .the ; school,' the more 
. problems. As Students Reached t(i el K 
final .yeai', tii’ty ; had vetjjr' lltfle .left 
'W do. • | ' ; ■' • . V '; 

■ Over the' years tho programme 
has 'eispw&m to ' 75 solioola m Six 
dlsclplbios. JtTnwlvea more.-tlian 
300 focUlties eeryirig arourid 4i000 
studantf • a year ; in 350 separate 
Institutions throughout the country. 

Pr . WentzV teroEramme in St 
Louis uses a .small administrative • 
staff. ‘ Lie asks schobls to identify 
Specific problems. ' Ushig both , the 
business. community arid the unlveo- 
' sky as resources, be trios *to fulfil 
a. variety of needs. 'As rin example, 
ha cited, the visual and performing 
art! high school. He found univer- 
sity teachers aud students who were 


able to -rfbrk ; with • high school 
student t directors aitd - producers, 
Togethaf they- Improved the quality 
■of th®. school plays. .- *.• '■[ 

Df .' James Gray's Bay Area 
Writing Project, based at, the 
University 6F California, Berkeley, 
represents still another attempt to 
Unite / teachers : from the - cqUegAs 
.and the schools. : Now the pro- 
gramme has spread tp 75 sites 
anions 37 abates.' It started , lrith 
tlie discovery thfit -40 par cent ot 
till- Berkeley ptudehts needed - ^to 


thkd Teraridial En^hsh in 1973. 
"They simply. (joWd not write," Dr 
Gray. aul^. . . ■'! ' 


Clive Cookson, ■ 

.North American Editor, 

The Times Higher Education 
. Supplement, '• , 

National Press' Building, 


RoOm 541, 

WaslUugton DC 20045 ; 
Telephone i (202) 638 6765. 











































Overseas News 



£20m to be spent under the sea 


sets up crisis centre 


from James Hutchinson 

BONN 

The University oF Bochum, con- 
ceived- ih the early 1960s as a model 
campus, has acquired the reputation 
of being West Germany's molt; im- 
personal Larnfabrik, literally, a 
1 earn] ug: factory. Its students long 
sin;* 'Set up a society to help people 
with? - suicidal . tendencies, and 
recently univfcrslty funds were pro- 
vided to establish a “ crisis interven- 
tion -?eritre , , 

Some. 35 suicides, were recorded 
among Bochum'* students between 
1969 and 1979, and 62 deaths from 
uH-tnowii causes were also regis- 
tered. The crisis centre Is designed 
tu help students solve a variety of 
personal problems, and In particular 
to assist newcomers.' 

. . the .foundation, of rhe Ruhr uni- 
versity at Bochum was an important 
event Jim Gerluttn' academic Ilf o. A 
concentration- of professors- and stu- 
dents in the industrial area was a 
novelty.' Kaiser Wilhelm II had 
• heea -determined that the region 
should remain exclusively' a place 
far- lutid- industrial .labour, and 
decreed that -. neither. : univerHlties 
'nor .army barrack's should be -built 
tliere.;' . •'• ' .. i.'< ' ■. ' 

>V’ 'But the architects ;&f:.’the, Ruhr 
university appeared ’ to forget that 
. the .campus.- was . to -be.' -used by. 
' people, and should ideally be a' 
: < 1 

Professor hits 
out at graduate 
‘poaching' 


centre of human contact. The uni- 
versity, which now has nearly 30,000 
students, consists of a labyrinth of 
ugly concrete blocks, and many 
people who have spent several years 
there still have difficulty in finding 
their way about. 

Indeed the story Is told that the 
principal architect was to receive an 
award for his design, but was unable 
to find the hall where the ceremony 
was taking place. Instead of walk- 
ing across the campus (and running 
the risk of getting lost) many stu- 
dents prefer to drive to their des- 
tinations along the perimeter road. 
The buildings are iden rifled by what 
sounds like a secret code. GA-F0 
04/611, for instance, stands for 
Institute of arts, block A, area east, 
storey 04, room 611. 

Nearly two thirds of the students 
live at home in various parts of the 
Ruhr and commute to the university 
which lias parking spaces for 8,000 
cars. The students' typical day is 
similar to that of a white-collar 
worker : drive from home, find a 
parking place, up in the lift, lecture, 
down in the Htt and home again. 
Most students arrange their courses 
.so ; that they, need nor travel to 
.Bochum more than two or three 
, days, a week. 

. But the real problems are faced 
by those 5,000 students who live in 
the cheerless hostels on the campus. 


Right-wing 
victory could 
split union 


from Guy Neave pAHIS 

A new boost Is to be given to 
France's ocean research pro- 
gramme. Compared with 1980, the 
budget for the coming year is to 
be increased by 30 per cent to 
£20.8 ui. . 

The increase is to meet three 
new priorities in the area of ocean 
bed exploration. The first will be 
the construction of a* mini recon- 
naissance submarine capable of 
reaching depths of up to 20,000 
feet. Additional resources are to be 
devoted to research into , marine 

E Dilution. A second priority will 
e exploration of the sea-bed to 
locate new sources of oil and, a 
third priority wilt be an exploration 


for metal nodules hi the Pacific. 

Though umbilicus, these pro- 
grammes arc running into difficul- 
ties as a result of the decision 
earlier this year to split responsi- 
bility for ocean research between 
different ministries. Fishing and 
aquaculture comes under the aegis 
of the ministry of transport and 
programmes involving mineral and 
energy resources fall under , the 
ministry of industry. The ministry 
of higher education -is to finance 
those areas not covered by the 
other two. 

This division of responsibilities is 
causing serious difficulties by 
emphasizing the separation between 
applied research, fundamental re- 
search and development work. This 


vented the emergence ot i & 
overall research strategy. 

EarHer this year when iW 
was first outlined hopes 
pressed that the. national cS 

nr Ann #4 a u at a 


exploration programme 
reserves, leaving tills to the at* 
of higher education. . The bP 
of transport has so far shmrift 
unwilling to unveil Its (uhn7 
grammes '' 



from Geoff Maslen 


Leading .British 


' MELBOURNE 
electronic ' firms 


.avere picking-, off" .Australia's top 
' engineering -graduates >dnd eoritri- 
. buting to a critical shortage of 


from Benny Morris 

JERUSALEM, 
Israeli NatiotiaV Unloii of ‘ Stijdeiits 

f la uiKh' < <i 'iMrtlnn eivlSf 


' Striking Polish , -worker* demanded the “free .activity of society "■ 
Poland’s unofficial "flying uriivetv. .-{.T T*W 5* TAtmid’iT V *■' 

sity” (the Society for Acadpmic . IJ 111 V’CFSIXV ' 

Co ifrsejO'has re- emerged from the . • . .w 

sfiadotat.- . After a year -in \yhich * , •• • 

■polka, Jiarasamerit has reduced its LiJIIltilj UUl 
activity to closed secret . seminars, 11 


(ft US); is., faced wttt'a major split 
following the el edtloiY Of' fcrt 1 axtr e mfe,' 
right-winger as its fchairman. 


- ; — - - iiHUL'wiuBti via uiaumaii. ,, 

en this e would reduce 'Australia^ ■ 

nirriptnatinn In tlc.nwn.mnlri.Mtllinrt WlOg KnCSSBl ntfiinper beUla LoiieSl • 


Australian Engineers, -'Professor 
Lance -Endersby. 

■ i ' get rather -upset, vrheri top 

'•British.' electronic 

pome , along- and -hick off - our ,top 

■ ..graduates— they know they ll create 

(he future for their -firms.”, Frofes-. 
.. * sof: Endersby told a conference on 
. electric supply 1980 in Sydney/- 
’ ' Professor Endersby said- Australia 
I wait facing a 35 per cent decline In" 
i -.thS nuinber of engineers graduating 
; from 'Universities and colleges over 
the next three yerirs. This 1 ' Would 
• underline Australian ability to be 
- equal to the challenges offered by 
. -overseas' companies ip the 1 'develop- 
ment. of -the country’s resource 
■ projects.- Tbosfi prOjectp were likely 
-. to/ stare iu - the. energy- intensive 
i industries of ‘''electricity : *upply t 
mining, aluminium and petrodiemi-. 

. ; "cdlsjV'und could. • b&', worth -'bp to 
1.5 ASBO.OOOm-ih .-the Uext 10; years,’ . 
But are we ebu&l to these tasks 7 ' 


Vi. certainly’ 


Endersby said, BTe' claimed. that tod 
many -A u straiten' teac he rs ■ we r e anti ' 


nud'Mait year’s • 
Hebrew -UitlverSlt 
was 1 elected-* Nl 
the block-voting 

i-Uni 
by 
an 


Drawlra, 


MwenssM’S SsSSK&SBs!* 


/homes, .o 

'/SefSr 


uptona. are, he .jqiid frieiws ot 

the SAC". There is a growing feel- 
ing of unity among tile cultural and 
educational community. . 


years 
9reas- 
imept, . 
a . on 


hhUSehofdevs wjio' all egfiilly. coptrg- , 
sl'ede'd safety rfegujntions by nUdwing., 
lip to 100 people ' irito thoir a hart- 


men ts and ending with the 48-hour 
detention of intending lecturers aud 
the breaking -up of lectures by 

iteirtanleo/l IddKOb nf 


^ Vaiitltf 106 UreHKing lip UL iUtUUCB UJF 

(o-r 


teaching 


r-iy. - - one attempt at an inaugural lecture, 

opinion of the organizers, was pro- the act i v itiea , of the &AC have .boeu 
ducing distortions (Whether by driven optirp y underground, 
commission • or;; omission)- -.in .the • The announcement that . SAC 
presentation 0^ history i sociology i.^JoUia feauino’:opan activity, .capie 
and literature. The SAC Wm openly "pnlV a few days otter the. senate of 
backed by ’almost- 100 leading. .Warsaw .University issued a demand, 
■scholars and according 'to ■; itiu 'for 'academic. freedom and .demo-; 
"dean * pr Jon Kieteno.wski, .it had -. cratic -YeiormS Convinced, that the 


backed 

scholars 

dean” 


varsity ;^presentatlves, 

... _ eUipgbi, V, like; . his. rapfreVv ^ 
affiliated to, the; New, .Tehiya..Pai:ty, 
a brqal(away- faction; from, Prime 
Minister Menaclmh ' Begin’s . Likud, 
j Hanegbi : lasf yOar faced -internal 
*■ tarings at “ ’ 




He was; /; acquitted . ■ because ' ,'qF- 
ddVdfiiB ; W : tho 'U'rtl Ve rsity'cdiir t- 


i ■ -IT « r:TiiiT 7TiJU> rzs rr . 1 1 


to aik many younger "academics to. Gdansk 'Accords which concluded, 
refrain front open support' Which the summer strikes .must be . fully, 
might* hlin their c'aroerA. (Those who 1 implenleuted if social injustice is to 


tlc.al sphere and tlxi 
the .“ free 'ocuylty. of 
the economic syiitera./lt 
The statement »W{^. 
of iLs cb-respansibulw 
favours revitalization on 
of Parliament and local. . 
.live bodies, reform fif th** 
system, Separation afiina# 
admin isthadon,' reP/W 
self-goyernirtg : trkdftium 
iug ..the students* 

iSSThf^«f' 

mation on national sniWvjr 

affairs.!* .- -. I--*- 

The basic role. Oh ije ■. 
said «' the i. senatei “ 

academic, rBSfearch^rtSWT®. 

cujuira and •pww.«saai 

tion ..of society.. 
oxnerts should h® sfit.up w 
that these aims are 
and the results m “7.--., 
lions must be mades»J»g 
tial reforms ivdthfn the “ 
end higher educatloiiilVjg 
Include the granting « 

. ing and democratic si 
, glqtb bodies, senate^ 

to decide on direction 
: Sudanis ond: ^" ^, 
rqpresentfdj on wb. ■ 

ments should bo Wwj j 

. of. nendemje. qualin«“»» 

„ ability onjy, and H , 

. freedom of orgeo^jj^r-r 


No new adm-issndns have been Inade One was' thaL. instead, of bhe'H 
to Sri Lanfca*s uhiversiltles this aca* of 406 the ,UGC had imposed 




SI' 


was ' that, instead, of the" limit, 
100 the , uGC had imposed . oh 
is^paw,.- 1 it sUo-tWa r extohdi the 
id# C abinet had 
ded. - Anoth^' WM^WV«t4i6r, if 
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Iii his continuing series on ‘hidden research’, Robin McKie visits Kew Gardens 

The science lab with branches everywhere 


Plant research invokes a dusty drought, they sought wnter through This would happen if the wrong sort which is claimed to house one of 

Image of , 6 , c j e j i, s P r ® a ding of their roots. In were planted in city areas with clay the largest collections of Its kind 

samples of old dead leaves and dried qlay soil, this caused shnnknge sub-soils. in the world. It consists of about 

flowers. In fact, us scientists at Kew round these roots and buildings in fact, willow turns out to be five million dried plants, 35,000 
Gardens quickly pohu out. it can above often suffered cracking as a the worst offender, although Pro- glass jars of flowers and bruits- In 

lead you down some lathei un- jasok I^en^fylnB the types of fessor Jones added that it would liquid preservatives, and a major 

expected paths. # trees responsible then became a pre- be wrong to be too concerned about collection of fruits and seeds. 

Take work being carried out at fiS? *£ Md Su ^ tllis ns 0lliei ‘ f®® 101 ® w®c® “is® In* work is divided between the 

their Jodrell laboratoi'y which ‘i. ° M t S u “ .ifuif M the exaa volved in subsidence and foun- ciiration and the maintenance of the 
specializes in plant physiology, bio- nee causing the pioblem. datum cracking. collection.; the routine naming of 

chemistry and anatomy. One of its In the end we were forced to T j, fl laboratory’s work nrovides a specimens; and research into new 
services involves the identification start charging for the service and c| illustration of the ImSmicl s P ec es - Ic concentrates . on one 
of fragments taken from any grown people had to pay £S a root for ( “ h researchatKew winch cav. particular area-taxonomy, the pre- 

material. These can, include pieces ^ Privilege " added ' Professor , 4 l Qn a tradition dmi ng back to rise identification and classificaSon 

of driftwood, furamture, sawdust, Jones. Now they pass on such 1759 „1 iei t a small n ine-acre botVl? ot P ,ailts - 

dro gs m n ^ c °al. C w bichcan jomp es to a private consultant for d J w „ established in Kew is an art as well as a science » 

be typed from microscopic detail of lde £J ort ;. House Estate. Under the succeeding said Mr Pe wr Green, deputy direc- 
ts original wood. ■ have not ’bcJn ?Ist?na ou thek feign of George III, the neighbour- f 01 ' of Kew and keeper of tlie her- 

No inquiries are turned down and iurels Whh sioS him ths lnR Richnl0 *i d House estate was barium. *• Some .people have a gift 

the service is provided fi^ee of British Iiisuranc/ I?soclatln^ rhpv merged with that of Kew House and for k «nd can recognize simHaritfes 

charge. Scientists^ have even beun hSve carried out furiher reseS the wo l k of botanIc ? art5fln was at ! d differences between speclea- 

sent die Weeping Madonna, a figure , nnve Kf dltt cnees established. Later in 1841, the gar- « lth «®» B - They are supply born, 

alleged to m-oduce tears and parts ^11 was acquired by the narion on ^nomlsts.’ ■ 

of the sunken galleon, Mary Rose, t J^‘ ve . a ‘ l “ arerhe 8 worflt tlle recommendation of a committee Their work is of crucial import- 
er Investigation. culprita • appointed by the Treasury. ance In providing a baseline of 

It is a role that brouglit the f he results will shortly appear In Over the years, additions to the ° th - er 

ft« e iL t0 ^ e i fO w e major a handbook on tree-pleothig to be gardens included die Herbarium, d ° ,n 

1976 drought in England. We were published by Construction Press, the museums of economic botany. i^ , ant . , t l » 

Inundated by hundreds and hgn-. aild which is aimed at helping land- anti later the rlch-solled estates of L* reS ® Qr V ied co " sw ‘ oE 

dreds of samples of roots sent in scape planners, engineers, architects, Wnkoliurst Place in Sussex. The 8p ?^ es t , or 1 m y 

by solicitors, surveyors and house and builders wifh problems that result is ohe of the most beautiful “ e contu s c o oth=r similar 
1 owners who nadfoupd. them under nijght arise from Indiscriminate gardons.in Britain, a unique living ^P® 8 : , • 

property affected by &ub9idence or planting of troes collection of botanical material, and , Jnweasingly, Kew is also becom- 

■ cracking,” ' said Professor Keith • «'We ate proud of our tree-lined a major source for basic research hig a focus in the conservation oF 

Jones, keeper of tihe laboj-atory. streets, yet we could find them by scientists. endangered speclea of plants, of 

The.' problem stemmed from cleared If found to. cause damage to One of its major facilities is the about 2500- are now threat- 

nearby trees. Affected by the housing”, .said Professor Jone®« herbarium, established In 1852, and ? ne , d » partioularly those from trop- 

1 leal rain forests where commercial 

' ' development is causing major des- 

tructions of large sections of land. 

“ The idea is that by growing 
rare specimens here, they can then 
be returned to the wild at a more 
. suitable timo. However, it is a very 
poor second-best ,to properly pre- 
serving the wild areas of our planet, 
because , you cannot reproduce the 
' world’s tropics inside a few glass- 
houses,” added Mr Green. . 

Yet .\york is not limited to look- 
ing after the gardens and organizing 
research. The gardens have an 
. Important educational role, 'uarticu* 
iorly running the Kew diploma, a 
three-year course, at present 
qt tended by 60 students, that con- 
centrates 011 the managerial aspects 
of .amenity horticulture. . . 

. “We have several degree. holders 
bn tho, course, and haye had PhDs 
In the nnsL although they need bhly 
get A levels , to get in”,. added Mr 
Green. "A Kew diploma is highly' 
regarded throughout thp . world and 
in many ways is as good as p 
bachelor degree in horticulture, and 
in many ways, gobs beyond it . 

... Other educaBonal links includes 

Thn nn i 1 , . t • . ... .- ,• < . .. ties with various .universities, ; such 

nB P Bim . house in the centre of the gardens. ' ... drown oopyrigM as Reading and University College, 


drought, they sought wnter through 
the spreading of their roots. In 
qlay soil, this enused shrinkage 
round these roots and buildings 
above often suffered cracking as a 
result. Identifying the types of 
trees responsible then became a pre- 
occupation for solicitors and sur- 
veyors anxious to trace the exact 
tree causing the problem. 

"In the end we were forced to 
start charging for the service and 
people had to pay £5 a root for 
the privilege ”, added 1 Professor 
Jones. Now they pass on such 
samples to n private consultant for 
identification. 

However, the plant researchers 
have not been resting on their 
laurels. .With support from the 
British Insurance Association, they 
have carried out further researcb 
into root spreading, the distances 
involved, Its effects on buildings and 
those trees which are the worst 
culprits. 

The results will shortly appear in 
a handbook an tree-planting to be 
published by Construction Press, 
and which is aimed at helping land- 
scape planners, engineers, architects, 
and builders wifti problems that 
might arise from Indiscriminate 
planting of troes, 

• "We are proud of our tree-lined 
streets, yet we could find them 
cleared if found to. cause damage to 
housing”, said Professor Jone®> 


This would happen if the wrong sort 
were planted in city areas with clay 
sub-soils. 

In fact, willow turns out to be 
the worst offender, although Pro- 
fessor Jones added that it would 
bo, wrong to be too concerned about 
this ns other factors were also in- 
volved in subsidence and foun- 
dation cracking. 

The laboratory’s work provides a 
clear illustration of tile importance 
of the research at Kew, which car- 
ries on a tradition dating back to 
1759 when a small nine-acre botanic 
garden was established in Kew 
House Estate. Under the succeeding 
reign of George III, the neighbour- 
ing Richmond House estate was 
merged with that of Kew House and 
the work of botanic garden was 
established. Later in 1841, the gar- 
den was acquired by the nation on 
tile recommendation of a committee 
appointed by the Treasury. 

Over the years, additions to the 
gardens included die Herbarium, 
the museums of economic botany, 
and later the rich-soiled estates of 
Wakohurst Place in Sussex. The 
result is ohe of the most beautiful 
gardons.in Britain, a unique living 
collection of botanical material, and 
a major source for basic research 
by scientists. 

One of its major facilities is the 
herbarium, established in 1852, and 


; Ngaio Crequer reports on the work, of a committee with a daunting task 

Why. .London University finds 

UrivsrsJtyofLOrtdoiiare.;" ; ■7 1 ■•.. 1 •" \ “ ■ ..7 \,\ '* , 

ifggfil itself in Dyer straits 




The pagoda at Kew. 


Crown oop yr In hi 


r«^“, ? ue i, of, -course? : that' meet 
' j oohbhkl meeds anajif bbuy- 

' flat]!®/ • • cbl ‘? ist ?hUy 

• ■ ar ® generally., bad 

■ S*flk they V , ° ohder 

wifi. « they , might; dp 

*? PT®MM-aqme of the pvldehoe 
.marshalled together to 
/mintig SJr Bewr.. , 1 

^Dwever .his f j&b. iff .the! critical 


itsM m Dyer straits 

•Sir Peter htto' saldl that he. is not 'absorbed into (departments at other distinction, echoes the weariness of 
then, • concerned with Immediate 4ch0Qls. ,It; has only . strong depart- Londou mthradonallzotion; 
events. Ho Is thinking of the- future meets and exceptionally strong -It -says that. much time and effort 
of tho university . over the next 10 departments. Nor doesTit have die has been expended at the university 
to 15 years and he believes his coin. room, to accomtqpdate departments . in the past on the topic of ratlonaliz- 
nilUea . should ' tnake .racommenda- onjjffe?; from elsewhere. t t ;. Li atioii, " so far without any notice- 
tion9jfor “Targe ‘financial- savings.’ " 


■ Haul ^.-V. . “ ' lUIHCD', OI1UUIU 411UIVU idwiuiuuiu-- V.* imw 1 • ' . . , — — - — J i .i 

f iqb hr .the critical tions-Ior “Targe financial- savings.” , This is‘ qot to wy that, University ablo success. "» It doubta whether 
■Irirm. 11 !? dooutnents are the submis- p ye 1; such a period.;. •-*. ;Go|lege ,is , gainst , vp^bary, col- amalgBmadonof two pr rnore.depart; 

“I™, presented to him - by tfio - He lies,- tuouglvftsfiems, ruled Jaboradoh wltli otlujr^spnools, wncro menta would lead , ta 'significant 
5°”!* ifr.his rple' of tlle committee butane method of achiavdflg; large deslrqble,: atid .it. gives, examples. - savings. . ■/ , ■ ; 


el p rpie or rne commiiw ..q.ut;pne ^netuoa yi • 

. organization *t London savings, tliat of making i 

,■ -- : * a -h . : • staff, compulsorily redunaan 

AllhniiDK , :UUw -LI »■ L J 1 ^ I— — . - 1 _ T — 1 


big ; targe . desirable, and, . It . given' . examples.’ savings. '•■.:/• 

Academic UCL and Westfield combine In Hie .Westfield ' regi'ets that the 
it, He has teaching of History of Art, and, UCL Inquiry does not seem to . realize 


London, and the establishment of 
visiting professors, such as Professor 
Jones. - His laboratory also receives 
Science Research Council grants 
and the Agricultural Research 
Council also assisted in setting up 
the biochemistry laboratory ot 
Jodrell. • ' 

Its work has concentrated on 
chenUcals found to be packed into 
seeds and which wore once thought 
to be useless as they seemed not 
to have any nutritional function. 
Now research on various tropical 
plants suggests that these chemicals 
may be vital in protecting seeds 
’ from • various’ Insects . and' could 
reveal them a A n - source . of ' -new 
antibiotics^ anti-tumour agents arid 
drugs for -treating ailments such ps 
Parkinsons disease. 

The course of these develop- 
ments will be shaped by research 
carried, but at centres such as the 
■Jodrell laboratory. . It could prove 
crucial to. the. future of .agriculture 
and, as stated, is certainly far from 
the image of the : old dead leaves 
and dried flowers. 


motion, although none examines it 
■in . very great detail, Lord Flowers 
of Imperial Colle^o, now on the 
other side of an induiry, calls for 
Radical measures ana greater. Revo- 
lution.: 

The' Imperial, proposals are os 
controversial as any. - the 00m- 
. ml t tea is - likely' to come qp with. 
It seas different roles Jor larger 
arid smaller schools. . “The larger 
’ and 1 more : viable ” ; are foody to 
benefit from, greater ftutonoipy. 
" So die of thp smaller, ana . mote 
vulnerable ’-‘ could concentrate re- 
sources on. limited objectives, 

. ; ';Twd of I^hdoii’q. smaU'OiK schools, 
Chelsea ajdd- ■ Quoferi RllzaUed). Col- 
lege 'have; said' thsit 'departments 
from diffafent'in^titritioris could be 


lifferbnt^ki4titritiotis could be 
mefged, iu some’ cases; 

Chelsea says that there is g need 
to niaidmize 1 one of the greatasc ad 


Wblln 2.u m ? fe Puncliy. -the mofe selection. prob^ma. jOga! ;^af|cul- fyrther end physical ly . r maf ge.the M h 

^hool-wide- aubmlflslbus have cfes . ahd,. the : cost would proyldfc ptgffs.wotUd produce, na savings, buf ot r ih 

hostages br sacrifices. : insi^mouhtabjftobstacles ; to -such , a damage other- jolto courses i»i.the. .course .mergers 

Peter And Ws eiKht^nember course. ■ ., >• . respective institutions. ...: . ahd qattjaglng. : 

^Sk of ' ^Thti alteriiatiye, one . presumes, .. v-CrilabriratiOn Is helpfpl. and.jt is. • - The XSE haa 

til bfeviSbdot oflnou-tfiedl- Kail iriimergbr,’ fjoier of Whold col-; beipk ilone, but merger. iyoultT He that thera-ore ■ 
- :thb ^Univwaihr. ' leges . or. ,of ' de^rimeht /with jn. . the disastrous.; Loni-serving membei's sjblq / academic 

■ W dre O' urfinli*. The co Heeds, of fhn UHL staff can remember. 11a ' rhfl’ ui 


of ihterd«p«ndon of, intern nj 
courses mergers .ivpuldf bo . difficult 
ahd d hiriaglijg. ; 

; The . LSE has tojd the committoe 
that theraj ore .-the .strongest 1 pds- 
sjblo : academic . 1 arguments against 
thel' sheddlne ;of - subjects' add rio 


TL.^utiatiDh . at . : thb ■ Uni vms i cV. ' ' leges.or.,of dep«rtmerit ^ disastrous.; “Long-serving membei's sjbla : academic .1 arguments against 
K'rtte flriding 'ways , ,Vrily«t’sh^ p» jryriiole. The. colieEda, qf tho UCL sfaR cqn remember. no thq;. sheddl.ng ; p|- subjects' add no 

: developing, the fmv ^ excepfions^, say My : period AVhen the University ?£ Ljn* ...ftopciaj . ones for ,thftiv ; ,ouvtalIment 

Sf^[^>keachini’ and- research' already icollabwate -tyhere it lies, d ® n wa?. abstaining from act^q, dis- f altUough,. Uifirei - will . always • .be 
Pt'tffe'Mmd'timd to beep Toupd tdimake good deadend? cuss! on jif the, pQtemlal gaios. to. be , orsfapic. change., « • , • ' -. > 

"ffip/d jobs.. : ;.r ; i spriw, fcrid that merger per #. «!«,. richlovad, . M.-^iargor* . . Wd. &Mief ■ flie institute oE Education refers 

dfet up at' the , hocessdrily cdst^fifectilvp . • ; *pvq,tl*ri^l^au fiii ^3cfei*cweh. Almodt to - the suggestion . thht : has beoii 
of: ,the:7yBar 'because of ; i^Unlvm'siiyi Cbllefed said^in It? sub- every., ,PowbH(».hif .hew Studied , mqde sever 9l timps, in tho past that 
i *®t'pldri - Jtofi .a. ! broffectad' riVlS&imt it "Vi.bdd : no ' iBtdirtlpii. of .. . mgritf. 'tpS};'B||5[|r tiie',aflV.adtagM‘ a&tP •.. King’s . .ttprk.llt . edt(cdtioh , could bp 
iiv the .brrtVrafctf.. im, biovirifi b'eyorid ^the, verjl-'' Valudbjd, drsaaqonta^eS e^iduatively prabdd.” .c^mllBtod fcy theni. fiiit itlierp 
? &L 1 ' Stud^c. ^morid, - In aSS-uI t?uf-co-bperorion',wlrijil^6 : % h»Ie ,aca4eini,c ndTOntajse. 

■ f ql Lo wi iik 1983-84 • On. university • - that Glrendy' l f exists . possible 1 rtkodyer oC the' School of it. sqy$ arid ...only, small . financial 

ioVratr^ isomd , possibly ' ilhisory^ob 1 - 1 ?Ju»phlfc and EartEuropdan Studies, Sayings,; The, tyto Werp Comple- 

tflfeh^i^ttrilyerslties ^aaHtelv iective.of achieving questionable ... if- ataffa. ‘ dgrdel ii; being ' pursued meqtayy rather than, .coinpethive. 

saSs thrbugh mergers,' Skeoyeffi, shwvby rouijild&^e . present lnjj qiry. makes ] the same . point about 

Charge . .exchanges -;or other . so-called ■ THo- KWg Submission, though anialgamating .subjfette at Chelsea 

. I oversfea a^t udeiits fratidnalizatlod i . miriaus In the wdy it pffOrs up-sub- College find the institute.. . , 
^d^v^jl^^^tb the need^^ ■ Lt-has rio of- 1 week depart*' Jpc^ which are “not vitil '**. then Brit qOt air; the colleges have 

V' -V : |.4 >frf. f , wentstbatwoidd benefit from belnfi; olaUns them batk% stressing their . given an outright " no” to amalga- 

& !• . 

v; " ! • : v ■ -j • '. = '. .. •• ' ' •. 


Vantages of the federal system, 
vfhich is the , 'scope taf-' sharing • ex- 
pertise. oquipnlopt ‘.and other re- 
sources. • ‘JSrif • , any' renrganlzdtion 
•must not- restrict the .freedom- of 
- diversity dn joyed by the colleges. 


by imposing extra layers- of control. 

. According .fa QEC reducing the 
number oE departments in a given 
dlsclplinO - within *■■ the • university 
would give coherence end ptreilgdi. 
It says tliat the' desire by each- col- 
lege, to teaph a, wide Tango, of; sub- 
jects depresses ■ standards and 
increases .costs. ': " . ; ■ • ■ ' :■ 

, - The, S win npr tpri tDyar coriimittea 
has' two' .choices.' .It can respond in 
kind and- tinker about, round the 
ledges;/ just to. justify its existence. 
Brit,. tills ■ would clearly not produco 
Phy- -l? p gfi uhanoial srivlugs. - 
Or it opuld propose some large- 
scale amalgamations of departments, 
and even schools that would hit 
dpep into - the heart of London Uni- 
versity. ..Bat proposals of that 
nature are a ; long way removed 
from implementation,' 


M- exists .possible 1 takeover of. the School Of It-. sqy$ 
sory ob L 1 slavotilt end 'Hast .‘European Studies, Savings, 
























The post-E epoch : courses that 


How a polytechnic’s 

by holding courses outside & 


wo rth reaching 

Last week the Government published a new dis- 
cussion paper on continuing education # calling on 
universities and colleges to mount more mid-career 
courses for older men and women* Here Charlotte 
Barry examines the new discussion document and 
Peter David (below) reports on the unpublished civil 
service study on <e Model E **, which preceded it# 


Tin* Government’s new policies to -lion; short courses, conferences 
Jncourwe mo”i mid-career re- and seminars on particular topics; 
S'rTour*. in »ni,er a i.l« and and .adar-made cour«» geared to a 


colleges are Intended to be a quick- 
fire method of advancing better 
economic growth and a more relev- 
ant workforce. ‘ ,, . . 

They are only n small part ot 
equally relevant anti much wider 
developments being sought by wor- 
kers in the whole field of adult 
and continuing education. 

Hie new discussion paper, Con- 
tinuing education : post-experience 

vocational provision for those iw 
eiitployment, ds not meant to be a 
broad philosophical document. It is 
attempting to promote a practical 
course or action which can.be im- 
plemented rapidly at the minimum 
public expense. 

“Rapid social and 1 technological 
changes underline the' importance 
of continuing, education to the full 
development of die individual, to 
tthe Well-being of society in which 

he lives,! and to the strength of the 

economy which underpins it , it 
says. 

“We must develop the qualifica- 
tions and. skills needed in the coun- 
try’s workforce if managers and 
employees at all lovels are to be 
able to meet successfully the com- 
plex challenges faclpg them ana to 
promote' economic grpwfli. a f , -."V ?. 


and tailor-made courses geared to a 
specific sector, usually at their 
request. 

The statistics reflect, a consider- 
able development In this area over 
the past decade. Students on the 
short and tailor-made courses can- 
not be clearly identified, but many 
of the 70,000 enrolled on short 
courses in polytechnics in 3979 • 

(25,000 In 1972) are estimated to 
have fallen into this category. So 
are the 57,000 doctors and dentists 
enrolled'- on short ' postgraduate 
courses in universities -in 1978/79. 

Most of the 230,000 enrolments 
on courses l'un by extra-mural 
-departments in 1978/79 (197,000 in 

3972/73) were not engaged in up- , • 

dating work, but some would be on require consecutive attend 
refresher courses designed for -and those that did were mostl; 
groups such as teachers, niagist- periods of seven days or less 
rates, social and health 1 workers. The Open University is expi 



working hours or even at ttfS 
place. It also suggests 
extru accommodation at the S 
expense. CDt *i 


The courses themselvu a < 
be flexible and designed to 
lengthy periods of release L 
work, the document says. u2 


image crumbled 


cours’es^oufd C b™offere^^ ? PaUl Flathef ° n tIl€ tO the Strained 

new ‘ones 1 or’ tappSg^SilS relationship between Huddersfield Polytechnic and 

rnilrOlia 17 irnn , ™ _ _ mm. 


courses. liven master da^ 
could bo provided through 
cession of coordinated 


Kirklees Metropolitan Council 


" They' should also take Huddersfield Is a tough Yorkshire Kirklees had already set in 

of previous in-house trablna town, lor centuries a major centre motion a. painstaking audit at the 

work experience. of the textile industry. Textile pro- polytechnic, carried out by chief 

"Institutions should not 1 duciion is now in decline, but the finance officer, Mr Peter Sharman. 
the extent to which mSE**'. town sense of pride m Us when the council suddenly found 

gained in employment I00ts and ® toW™* philosophy itself facing an extra bill because 

SsSSTSS-SvS- MF MSdatSi 

States ’ “ 9 ml In Huddersfield the guidelines pay fuli-cost fees, Kirklees found 

The DES intends to ask iE>. U* f ° r the government of polytechnics, itself underwriting costs of nearly 
vi«nn> rninmiRM - nr thn Irunb i those far-readting but somewhat £200,000 because me course was not 


already 



Mr Durrands (above) and Mr Mernagh have been closely concerned in the polytechnic’s running. 


.The DES intends to ask IfcM; those far-reaching but somewhat £200,000 because tie course was^iot n °Th C i ,an ^»r» I ^,f C ^i.i a-* issued by *e Department of Educa- the Music BA Honours degree.- At 

V1 “ r 2 . Committee -an the .Sbw{j : vague statements now appear to be “poolable” and eventually loorini n owIh,*, 6 Lni* : ™ ths , J va ^ t0 ^on-in 1968 fitdged the critical issue tho end of the month the CNAA 

and Education oETeachm togs- receiving their sternest test yet. a bill of £47,000 ulus the estimated been of liow much control local ediuca- wrote to Kirklees stressing' the need 

up proposals for ^ ser v* M 1 Certainly the public row between loss on the course of £78 000. i« nd t0 . T 189 r tion authorities should have. Para- for maro funds for " a major 

of lecturers on refresher cwr& > Huddersfield Polytechnic and Kirk- r „:n perhaps the more serious crisis of graph 6 says l.e.a.5. should settle the national Institution of hlnhoi- edti. 


tha current academic year ZSEttfrSi dK ffHlB ‘of 

The allegations in the audit report the level of fees". At the same time expansion. After intense discus- 


estimates. 


ye attendance, can be released for short periods 
were mostly for and charges are not prohibitive, 
ays or less. . Where Institutions rely on public 


: uuub a uui u tcuvuwo. — — w— — - — — - _ ■ m — 7 , — , - - . . 

rates, social end health workers. The Oped University is expected funds to develop a new course, the 
' A more detailed picture can be to have 39,000- students in 1981 on funding body should deduct that 


sary experase wiu aepeua hi imiuummiciv: ruiywcmuc was council said the Protect, althnush ^■■£a»Y u«.were suen as me approval or courses, and strongly advising tue 
continuing awareness amoog w5 created in 1970 -from the former unsuccessful, was not done withanv th J l academic :year. estimates, capital development and polytechnic to drop all idea of 

that post-experience Work fasti rellep of technology and the Improper motives w h any ^ The allegations in the audit report tihe level of fees At the same time expansion. After intense discus- 

sideline but an integral and mo. OisUer College of Education j four The fall-out from th« mmika . th ® resource difficulties of the polytechnics should be "given all Sious between CNAA, polytechnic 
ant part of their work,* the m jww* later the Huddersfield College turned the question of “ nolvterfinfr nic are ^0 separate issues, possible freedom in maneguig them- and Kirklees involving the switch- 

ment aaya. . of Education was added. Mr Ken- spending* into I loca^ VoHtSS Jut they are connected because ill- selves *». . ing of funds totalling 6 £481,000 the 

In order to help collabonlta [ .«J D u rran ds,thep working in the issue. The idea that ratepayers were SaLm? hM . The question left unanswered was. CNAA felt able to nft_the threat 

between institutions and eqiplwftl mdustry, was appointed paying for the education oflranlans 8r ln t 2?i |*® d iLfL , i U8t how much control the authority ?” CDrolnients. The CNAA found 

the paper also promotes f m t chpiC il WDn polytechnic few friends and cause lull factors combined to was to exercise through its minority flCti «g «« a 1 m 1 f^ or , 

to M-ordinate local, regiowl a i !^ in c ^ tro1 ° f t 5 e ° ld tovra borough the affair came to light soon after r« f £ M Th a ft ™ K representation on u*® governing the two sides, a job that in theory 

national demLid for shortcttnBl C' 5 o et .^outpromoting la the Iraniari revolution- SSShS?. u tlEP counc ‘ I - In theoiy the l.e.n. had «**« beyond its Royal Charter 

and a national infaramto'wikl «, “ *“ If**** »* «*a»ui When the audit renort was leaked SSSSSSS J th l ffiTSSSf S7. P. 0 ™" . dls l>“» 1 1 ,e 5K?i!S .. 


r,? ! DUI mey are connectea oecause Hi- selves ", 

■re were ?®L^ g f ? r H! er has Tha question left unanswered was 


seen In the universities in 1978/79. courses outside the 
About 367,000 students were enrol- programme^ made up o 
led in 15,552 short, post-experience elate students aim 
and vocational courses. Of these, specially designed rerre 
2,552 postgraduate medical ■ courses This will include 14,0 
anil 97 per cent of the 2,569 non- other short courses j 
medical courses mounted in univer- experience programme, 
sity departments were also voca- In encouraging mor< 
tional. to mount, this kind -of 


pro^ammA made up of 7,000 asso- * As there will be* additional distrffiuted 4 ^to “”locan t ^ o ™eTepovtThe council set* up les^Men-^ 

date students and those on demands on staff time to identify authorities, cducational iniikiitip. ! a five-mnn working party, including dSo r ^of 

spadaily designed refresher courses., needs, consult with employers, deve- search councils, -_profK»W f ,^ jhe bdlding has.: quickly the leaders of all three political tltt EOverSinc couSil aS o? the 

This wUl indude 14,000 folio wing lop new methods, promote courses 0 r gan i za tions, industml traMg ■ S™, lJ a „ rt j ma . rk », 80 . ” uch so • parties, and called for blood ^ because education commXtee " alT a ndv- 

other short courses in the post- and assess students* ^work. lecturers ], a trds and validating and ' -“f. 68 ^ P lc . tur ^ of the allegations of financial mal- taclSe aavarW ihvL 


r Co» the do C u mra ,« ! ^}S»taw-rapW, cuUnin.dng .gS jE 

str/buted to local . SKftf 5»™u '«!“P ^"MempX'ri 


When the audit report was leaked 


ing of funds totalling £481,000 tho 
CNAA felt able to lift the threat 
on enrolments. The CNAA found 
itself acting as a mediator between 
the two sides, a job that in theory 
goes beyond its Royal Charter 


distributed 

authorities. 


"S? “*, cl i. UHU w LBU vuuuuu. v-uun- The issue is accountahllitv A«Mri couia “eewe 40 bring forward the 
cillor John, Mernagh chairman of M i r ia gh' puts i? « if is* 8*0 uel iian next qul»<iuenitiai redew scheduled 
the governing council and of the z!e ™ u 1s r <luesu ? u for inid-1982 

education committee, and a poly- 8 oc f* authority carrying out its Resolution oE the conflict could 

SSKS^r.^ ll |^jb: ' F » r “"«™ed TL^Vd“r^oT s C»“ “k| a h " U Slrla r d 0, d.Tn1l- I 

a ..... j 0 1 . l.. ._!_i 1 rpiliirpc fliid wp want » raviaw » Ha who is expected to carry out an 


her short courses in the post- and assess students* work, lecturers 
:perience programme. working in this area should be paid 

In encouraging more institutions more, the paper says. In addition 


The -paper’s main concern is to attended by studei 
move the financial and administ- Kingdom Industry 


sity departments were also voca- In encouraging more institutions more, die paper says. In addition 
tional to mount this kind -of short, part- heavy involvement could ha offset 

• More than -lilOO (7 par cent) of time course, the Department of by a corresponding reduction in 
■ ' all ■ university short : course ^61*6 Education-and Hciencelntenda em-. thait research -and traditional teach- 

..-.V. « . .1 vv. ■. Ii% mnaf tko Pull rAefrfl in. Just lrwirla 


remove uie financial and admint&t-’ Kingdom Indunry or commerce, 
rative obstacles preventing univer- and qnly 638 courses led to an r , — „ - , . - . , . 

sides and polytechnics from mount- award. More than 3,100 .(14 per vide further incentives 

ing. shaft, part-time courses. ‘ Hjbw- ; cfept)’ of 8,037 extra-mural ‘ 

.ever, it concedes that much work 'were.' vocational. " 
is- already, being done. . V \ Nearly -8,000 (51, per cen 

. At the moment institutions -meet -courses involved- no more t 
the. need t for < post-experience .meetings or seveh days’, aft 
courts through .three main broad Nearly 3,000 (18 per cei 
types' of pfovuloh. -These -are Ion-, full-time for snort’ period; 

, ^r. courses.; leading tb a qualificti- two-thirds of the courses 


students from United ployers to meet the full costs in- 
iustry or -commerce, volved. Changes in financial and 
8 courses led to an administration procedures will pro- 


Comments on tne ■ P"W j fan time . tod’i Sin Iff . 7. ! we J1 au “ E - «ie governing kept a tig 

should be sent before the^ ' S? | tludem™’ Z ^°° ,P ar ™“ ^} un ^ 1 immediately passed, a vote spending. 

J» S«r » .y- It. to. th. ■« building . C .°i id .™“ ..i'i, 2“ 


ing loads. 

The other matter to be looked at 
is the .problem of calculating the 
costs or part-time students in tho 


IH complete conriuence in the A second Ei 

£rr en U a ta j£7« { ^- ts; 


carry out an 
audit, reports 
mediator,, as 


Ute* momrat insticiitlohs ■ meet Sdhoug'keerihe ^ote fee income bm that^ eupendimre on t % g S£SS^ ^ 

need ' » for.-, post^et^nce -meetings or seven days’ attendance, income to pay for Tt and juturo other part-time students is calcu- £fj^®l_ nM ^ OI j )a ypot Uoe, CaffJ! 
m through .three main brhad Nearly 3,000 (18 per cent)' were development. But this i would only lated. b terms Of full-time student HA? 

i of provuiah. These-are Ion-. . full-time' fop’ snort- periods. Aboqt be p^atticable yrhere .thereJs ilear ■ equivalents. . *77 :: 

I ui yiUTw.uji,. « W .l-i-j: It .1 ■ .H.I A****r,A fa tAarhino staff TJia T>Rg ronslders that tha effect 1AZ. • 


courses The. 'document suggests - that recurrent grants At the moment 
. . where a course entirely self- is -is- assumed that . the costs of 

) of all Einahcing the , departments con-' short courses are covered by fee 
an nine earned could keep the whole fee income but that expenditure on 


7PH, 

• Continuing 


education ; 


A third factor is that the 


• - could k Mr Erie Dixon, the chief 
Confidential letters ahd documents executive of Kirklees. who . was ; in 


jgiliirs undor a difFerenr aa# ~ a^mSSTS" mT' ^ , polytechnic liaS failed to sell Itself show how the crisis grew steadily, Zimbabwe on official dutv when 

pandsl Tides ul iAfiSSff" reportj apparently to the town. • ■ ■ particularly after the CNAA became fh™ row blew uo 2Hei- tSa veS? 

w4er local authorito concerns^ an X «p Qnd t f**. 01 , n 8, the A fourth ftctdr has been difficult involved following review Visits ' of The CNAA mav^be recalled More 

b iSSSL ?"£■ ... . .. - *«» music and-mechanical engineer drastic sMurtoS? 


experience vocational prwewi 

those in employment * ^ 
from the publications JJJJ 


* wuqTeSSk TS “‘“T S ri *i°" is personal relations. 'the music and mechanical engineer drastic iduttou would be a’chw 

Kifure to "rabi in » C0UIt ^ oB *W a Bu | The notes, for. guidance on the ih« degrees. On July 1 the CNAA 0 f some of the faces involved 
• • - P y? j*;!! 1 ■ acceptance^ of* greater lka7 


wiLii.rr «*■ swremuew oi pwjieairacs iBic.Hn wrote to «ir. uummua setunu due nil acceiitance of sraafer 

. ^ jl ^ ees Bnd the ■ polytechnic have onus oh iirforam coat&ot. The notes, five conditions for re-approval of : in polytechnic ;af fairs, 


change 
red, or 
!.a. say 


two -thirds of the courses ' did npt. demand for a course, teaching staff. 


equivalents. 

The DES considers that the effect 


never 


anyone 


Tfte'GovetnmentVmodest proposals School-leavers, mature people, and 
to help universities and colleges men aha women in work— in other 
mount short mid-career courses, words, people who in tlie past have 


School-leavers, mature .people, and -otie of the Model’s major aspirations 
men. and women in work— In other. -i-incrpaslng the- number of ^Work- 
words, people who in the past have ing class .school leavers in higher 
benefit ted little from traditional education- , 


e of. Ihe Model’s major aspirations "However, in all tho enthusiasm 

increasing the number of work- ■. there 1 was scant acknowledgment of 
g class school leavers in higher the discussion document’s warning 
lucation. that such developments would in- 

«m Sr ■tSsJf h !S^ SSSSJf : SS 


published last week' and examined benefited little from traditional education* . . , , ' c i i P Tif^o « n r ri r 

above, will not send the adult edu- higher education courses. . “We -think'a distinction rnustbe ■ iSfJSSM ’ 

cation : world iuto. paroxysms . of The idea caused great excite- drawn .between increasing J^rticl- «?? ? L ^nondS^ntado Sv 

. delight. ^Yei tihe. proposals; flow ment, It anpeared . to solve nt a pa^on m hirfier edawation by woVk- ^ respondents mawt any 

; directly from the drama tic^launing stroke ahe ffiiancial nlailnlng prob- .Wclaas school leavers and extend- “ t o Ihe nractkal orob- 

. exerclse launched in.. KM by : fbe lems faced by, the DES and open, ing . the importunities for mature 5m- 

Labour go vefrnmant^i ^ produced - the way to. a, new abd. comprehen- students whether they seek, initial J ^Siate? with Mofe^E ” 

’.Jftfe notion called ^Mbdel E " ;fcnd : . slve hi^ier education Astern which: • courses, or Continuing education ”, lopments associated with. Modql E. 

J m nkftWiMitfM. 'nAn.: j.'-v j 'UiAnanA^lMuar. • f :• :T7 ft'ur rocrvmtiAnle anndPAnfnf. ‘Ay. 


who are “taking msrt. 

tho cherry. » could he cWm . 

Another ,wfy °i .JSgRlA' 
could bo based on die "jg 
courses .taken, 


• convinced paijy . champions of 'cdbr; -would 1 nd longed be .devoted almost ■ the report 1 ?ays. r ■ ■ . ' 1 Few .Respondents, apparently, ex- 

■- tiniiipg education tiiat the miUen- exclusively' to i the' • education ! of ' a i 1 r « Research suggests tha t the 1 dif* pected ,. it would be • possible to 

niiim.vras finally around ; (he cotiie?., ..small group -oftimiddle class, adoies-: ferendal - participation hr ' higher atfract: more working-class 18-year- 

Model. B : was die' fifth of a ;s?ries -C«n*a< . • ■' v " . education . as ' between different olds to high«;' education; _and^ most 

of options 'which DBS planner^ ,sn id In May -last year,- however, ToW social; classes reflects' -decisions 1 , -the ! b®?- ^ chance ^or-.woad-. 

.the., higher education system would ■ministers swept, into the DES with taken before the age of 18 and par- .S?” 1 * *“?; 2 

A. -til 1 ® r ,^?8fls. . jnstr(rc.tions' to . make cuts. In- the ocularly 16, when decisions - art 

r ; jfrid jStTtho "Ttihe ;^ap ; i upw; poHtkal climat^ Mndsl.^ana, ,;»^ie' wh^th^.or^rtdt. to 'stay .'-qt en ^ ed 


; convinced piaijy. champions ; of 'con?; -vvould 'ntf loage^ be -devoted almost; the report 1 $ays. r ■ ■ . ' • 

- tin hi pg education timt she mulen- exclusively; toi theeducation ! of h- 1 ' 51 Research suggests that the ■ dif* 
niurit was finally around ; the cotqet.. ..small group of ifniddle class, adoies-i ferential participatioti . hr ’ higher 
7Model B was Ihe'fifth of a spries -cents* . . . qdudation - > as ' between different 


discourage students JyLji'^en Was replaced, by, a full- 

ne nssaf : llt tw ».»{«. 


mote!) P 10 ^ 0 !!- Is noted for its . ; Tr ’-m • 

Law diploma put on the stai 

“ weff w*#W"g i - ... 

■ , Olga W ojta^ puts the cases for and against the first major 

^^SdftionX, an So; innovation in Scotland’s legal education for 20 years 

hi C = ri i ’ eJ'd** 1 5 n to know ndthing at all about other. - began— if we’d been a year later, I burgh’s student association, 

this wa. rAnuif ? u . ’ a ^i 1 More often than not, don’t believe : wb’d have got' it.” tner president of the law i 

5* OtoaA P f!ln*iL P3T' ? solicitors ere so^ busy toey doin t iThe diploma is now under Way. council.; “I think it shoulc 

1 • owed 811 ^ flve time to train >people. Four obligatory courses have been the improvement of mind an 

• j A r Worried by the unevenness, of transferred from the law degree: in a general sense. This is 


soy they won’t ' pay it; some eVoft 
say they won’t employ ns many 
trainees in future, 7 
' Given this, attitude): it is jjot sur- 
prisnig' tiiere have been no moves 
to implement what everyone agrees 
would be the beat- system of train- 
ing— sandwich courses divided bet- 
• ween -university and law firms. 
Firms have got used to theif 1 full- 
time apprentices, and no -money 
would be forthcoming from the Scot- 


don’t believe : wb’d have got it.” , „ 

1 The diploma is now under Way. 
Four obhgatory courses have been 




- •Umdardi 


represi 
, the: ! 


Four obligatory courses ■ have been the improvement of mind and ability w, „ ’ « eiSF- 

tr^ferrad from the law degree: In e general aense. This is bringing ^ a ? 

accountancy, conveyancing, ' pro- practical professional tralalne Into ShdStiSi' i'm ■ 
cedure and. Wfied' . Sfivorv.tWr annosphara. .fdon’t ' £a 


-hich . cedure and pleading, and applied 1 the ivory, tower atmosphere, Idon’t tr fl inVnp«^ ' 1 

the tax law. • Legal practitioners are ■ think it's the right place for lawyers ^ d B 01 * ;• f. , 

and teaching . toven new practical sub- 1 to learn about being lasers.” 5ta * 8 » i ii ; 

ed a jects 'vSilch" include . advocacy ; and • . fln>nricfsm r 0 ? e JL 88 ' PuhUc. financing 


flceDLicfsw; 

;■ . ■..-••/ iv S^A?? 8 ' m&, iy of. the profession, lawyers^, presuming the public 
rtcehtraiAd^ ■ After.*. .year- of the diploma, you’ll benefit directly from it. 


. •; tme®R<wiCiVA“FW!i. .-ftfi, Jtloni, ndYer ullbwed'fta DBS; : mbre’ thah' War a iMtirtWi ^Kwpqnaes wefe -ta* uhjform ph ^ts' on'non-vocatidnai ^rr, 

; [nndvIjuiTtiWkS-, v^tH nqwing, ,,tiT^v;ui«io : ito-mibUC:- planning exei'fcisp rhle' , in Lredu^p^ this' differential °* atfrac^g ^ture vica yerSa”«. - r - 

] >»■ ©thee models * included. Jhpidifgj/.io^^er- X9$0$. y •. /? *.'*% of'-. the ‘p^oWerai' appear, ‘ to ! stojents.^ ■uS?* “■{SS T!pe2* hofavet ** to 

.; n the Jbwiae > »f; student^:.- in the; ■ : FuW Wmfe. shortW ha^ iH Q . ^ r EeMn tt^cipatod de^tod question ^w d r %t; i 

; ISSOS’-Obt’ otiblgher- educatiolirrao Of tMpdel B ' [ended mere. ;l and fapart from pdting the praeft continuing demand from young Stu-- j Uaee^ grow 1 flg+ni 

; .th*t»io;coptTaca5hiWouTti hfeneceS'; .private, jt' quiefe '-contir»h^ ljV A; po aitioh as.; regards working . Clwaf a di tion al pa tt e^h , t° _^ er t ba^80^- gi ^ 

Y sdry, whehappIlcBUons ^ slumped in civil service tewi,.- which had Wen ; participation) life hhvenot-ihece-- 1 *®. cludefl with 

- :lhb1l99Q«» torv.-tflicbih^ . tiie> bttigo ser, 4ij> ; to take. a baHhe^ded look fore^wUght to pursuq .them -liv-tiitt 28 1 tasks which Tt 

. studems . on, -tho ■WifhOdt jn- 1 ', at hqw the ahy hotibiljs bF > M6del ; rbport.”- • v --'y',' J.-‘. 1 would itoOd ■& 

... creating .file .tiaifr And r cast of . link could ibe put irtto ' ptodtice, Was The rWodnab^ce group's rtf . ,? l 'f dei ^ a t.V though Mrtcetned pursue: JJJJn, .-j; 

• -vi^flies' pjpd>caIte<oflV : vh'.-’;? •; Vvv;.. , A . r dlIowed : Jj) finish itswdrk. k ^LCfea- 1 port tilso ''- cmSu 9 « : i -sumi&y of 1 , about thematobnancepf. standards. ' nd licy- rorWgher jfu) 

: Nqitoflp - optiohV L seeps ed, pprtiju- tionof thoteeqi Wpi hevet amidua>: 'MripowA ; the-- 1990s : di'seuesion ' ' L ^ew respondents 'paid muclvdtteA. as'. 


^;2®a>s3sssa 

patterh , 




i 1980fl' .oUt- ol-blgoer-: education , to of tModel B ■ (ended 'matie. But; Jp ' l 
; . tUfit; ho ;coptractfcti: ; Would bOmece^ vprlvatp, ' ?f quietiy '*cofatirtitod; J. A ■ 
sdryi; wheti appllcations ^ slumped in civil service te«n. l ;\Wiich had been -; 
- j the;; 199^;' .torv.'teicbirtg ; tlie bstig? tor. up to take a baHhe^ded look . 

shidoma/cm 'the, fheai) ; WehOUt in^ . at how the airy nottoilV oE : -M6del ; 
... creating .(he ••■snar cost- of qni- »E could ibe iput Irtto ptodtice, Was 


coUcehtrated 
aiice of the 


still never have met a client or 


fir a Pro ' answered the phone. No way can 

practlnoners f JJJj ' you teach die practice of law in 

0. Despite fears from universitv siirrnuridlnes”. shv<* nna 


One: can Justify public, financing 
of & more i cpnsiatent . training far 
lawyers,. jweSum ing tiie public will ' 
benefit directly from it. 

But the Scottish Legal Action 
Group, a reformist body consisting 
mainly of academic and practising 


practical 


spite fears from universitv sure oundlnes “ savV ona r a, “ iy acaaemtc and practising 
ve had no real »"*ver?ity aurrounuings , says one. lawyers, has severely criticized the 

tutors.” " diploma for tiie glaring absence of 


.'r ige mv ■ SSSL: 

l^JjSP.^klaW faculties : ftilfil ' curridultiqt. shobld be restic^ed 4o, degree - classes, you can't opt' out of ! feT .trainee .But, 


»: Q!W . . bus "tbit tbs hiudtiis of ihousS 

t*.3»S. !*'*■' .«* ; •»«.. benefit. 


*o opt 'out or • u... it , „ a m -n „ I ,:,irr . «** ■ om-tp. | uenynEs 

an-t opt' out oE . W trainee . But the diploma Will in council houses were modern serfs 

effectively;- re- " iea 'J:. a “ enhanced snlaw. Appren- with no legal personality;” 

notorioSv kfw ^Nolv aSommlv Th ^ concept, of the diploma ik 

£! ' tte f] 1 ! ntl Apprentices have in tho 
icuing through;^ wltfi t?e £2 90^ of secSSli heen J eft blindly struggling 
Masses flitf tlce - ^ ' w^th work they do ,hor under? toll'd. 

Ug up” : . . b J. Diplomates will he more expert in 

Batama W a broader area than is possible at : 

lomfthaS baea tiney’re going to get their money s present. • v 

L. altiioiigh now , worrtv nut ; of tltom and, .use them Z . But If • the universities' are : truly 

me .opndsi- for ptimer wofk, .not maklqg the concerned to produce diplomates 
i y There M; a : running errands , says who can give a better service to the 


ho used ' tiohgi'dfttoqttokj 'An$bne.- pf f tihe' Brit ;.'«&! theto WM.'lipi^^pect of Ay.', ' wjtfaefje 

ltd aCcoi^nidcl^to jftiorp th||igap th^U: doesV-ift f-tf ity^; |h QUpUffoatlptiiTrrgci . n*at'rtfiose j: pf : ect?n 

■ ‘ ;•"■•' ' -. : ■■■ ".'.v a" ‘V* 1" \\< y -■ ;; ? f K : : 1 •• . -r" -. s 


5SSS^7^: ; , 


^^■oev them 1 more W® B'JSCT 
tlhe^ra 1 grtSg to^t *ef? monS^ J Jj 0 °^ r at ^ ** > * 0SS V 
. worrtvhut ; of tltom and, . use them T . But if • the uiiiversltieh' are : truly 
for . ptoper -work, | not making the concerned to produce diplomates 
8tl “ : running errands , says who can give a better service to the 
Professor Love. \ , country, they must have the courage 

Bur while there ,was a proscribed to ensure that ' the curriculum in- 
' minimum for apprenticBs’ .salaries, eludes more in its 400 hours which 
tiie Law Society has dared only to - is of direct relevance to ail sections 
recommend a minimum fof trainees, of the community, including the 
And there have been murmurs of poorer and weaker, than 10 Tiours 
rebel\i?o among law: firms. - &6me. on legal aid. ■ ■ • 
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Growth in the social science profes- 
sions is over for die time being. 
And if growth in die number of 
jobs declines, so die demand for 
new entrants into die profession 
falls in absolute terms— and rather 
steeply. That simple message 
from elementary economic analysis, 
received by us at a time of sharp 
and deep cuts in SSRC's total 
finances, has led us to signal a 
retreat on our postgraduate truuuns 
front. , 

OE course there are exceptions, 
and this is not a decision taken 
lightly. It is the outcome of a 
realistic appraisal of our present 
and likely future resources, and 
perhaps more important, of employ- 
ment prospects. It is too early to 
say how far the SSRC’s analysis of 
' the situation is shared by other 
funding agencies and whether they 
will react in a similar way. S SRC 
funds only 36 per cent of united 
Kingdom full-time postgraduates in 
die social sciences. 

Enough has been said and writ- 
ten about the sudden and late cut 
in funds received by SSRC in the 
summer of 1979 — a cut which for 
wholly practical and financial 
reasons had to be borne largely by 
postgraduate training. In 1980, 
after mnturer consideration, we 
reaf firmed the decisions, and 
indeed had to . reinforce thorn. 

We havo had to take this further 
stop In part because the cuts of the 
previous yenr changes the stock 
put tom of SSRC studentships and 
left SSRC with a lilgliertlian- 
normal proportion of students 
applying for those "third year 
extensions”, which it has been cus- 
tomary to grant. This year’s cuts, 
however, have been more selective 
. across subjects. 

This mbnth the subject commit- 
tees of SSRC hieet for their trien- 
nial review of nutlets, and will now 
. put forward to the Postgraduate 
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thing, and its meaning Is'not 

I fir I'M 4% wry. 6 m **» 
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tn our statistics committee Ear 
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asm) is that after n yews (fi 
11 may be as large as 10) 5 

per cent of any particular 
cohort of would-be PhDs wiuT? ! 
withdrawn ; and the other 75 T 
cent will have been "succeafe!' ' 
after an average time taken 
about six years. If this guess Is cor ‘ 
rect, it is not a disgrace, is probabl, 
not far . off what is true of 5J 
humanities or from current pr«r^ - 
in continental Europe, but in i, 
view it is not quite what was 
tended by those who presided Met 
the large increase in postgrad™, 
training in the 1970s, nor T s it ih, t 
sort of statistical outcome thjj f, 
would have been expected by mon I 
of today’s professors if they hi [ 
been asked to predict the oulcdw I 
of our survey. j 

Tt would however be erroiteawu s 
describe the non-completers jn its 
survey as failures. Tnese wereth 
years of high demand for iodtl ■ 
scientists, and it is understandable 
that when students had completed 
their three years of fuil-timejimd- 
ing, they would have moved bn 
full-time employment; their subse- i 
quent work on their theses would 
be spare time. The pokk yean for 
completion by 1973 starters were tin 
fourth, fifth and sixth yean (tie 
greatest number in the founb 
There, is another measure d«-j 
cess in academic work : publicuiea. I 


mans 


man’s 
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’•SSfSSsSSISS Rathbone analyses the making.of modern Africa’s . 


£&£ SdESfrS feS economies. He warns that the attractive, theory of colonial . ;> 

books or articles in learned JouraiR beyond tho grave and wliethei it < a -j -■ ■ .yi • .i * v z* < -ii* ... ■ • 

gtfggAsrag -a blanje on ^ ells m ^ he story - - ■■ • 


Michael Posner (left), Sir Rex Richards and Sir James Diindct are Concerned about shrinking 
opportunities for postgraduates , 


publish. 

articles 

products 


put torwara to » usi-iiiuuuaiis • " * "t • , . , • i tracted reterenccs to an appan* i 

M„’Ki Long-term fundamental sub jeets must not be 
in^tho^uture & Sk&M- starved of cash or the roots of progress will 

size of our owli funds— we have the ... . , articles to the journals, 216 i-wt 

task - of supporting mature research . J ’ ~ oroUAC \/l IP n Q P‘1 ' KACtt^r' products of postgraduate work, ni 

workers through our research board, QIC* CtlftLlCo iVXiV'llClwl JL vJoJ.lC'JL 48 wore jointly produced, one pffe 

as wall ns paying foi re search st u- - y . & . authors having written bn ihe fcsu 

age of good departments eager to is to find tho point of balance have to be initiated in individual D f his postgraduate work. , 

We echo tho vigorous case for j them. But there is a shortage between these necessarily conflict- universities, and .while council is evidence suggosts that »i 

combining research with teaching l .®Jg n «,nnort them, and SSRC ins demands, keen to encourage experiment and 1,113 the p»pW 

rhnrtCfdlnr of would b* irvesponsibleif we .did But even more important is the change I have no doubt : that • Jonfl published in the geography. Jourhah 

we i might adapt* our .^ros.ent .*f»T W. are the” product of postgraduaw 
S.J Q ,k?n SnSElfe ■ finance w»l have jobs to go to when nmde of^ 'support. Rere the council .has ended there [ eOu- J™ ^h . ' . 

more than one oi tho examples ne .l.„ fiYiish their studies. received a Drfilimiimrv fenort from cational institutions that persist in . ■ , _ . t u gnurcc 

quotes' from the social sciences have . lhey ™ \ h PoMr«tFtfa tiTffiln?Snrd S demanding from successfuf research In politjcalsclence tie ^ 

in fact been attracting our recent Inevitably the subjects that appear. ™SEu ud nnuroved certain students vast erudite treatises in the was the A.shb md« » g 

attention.' We are aresearch council, like'y. to contribute to the recovery. -sea of P action It was grand tradition of v the Doctoral . checked against tbeBnUshNtw™ 

nnd while graduate students actounc . bf me national economy, in .part: ; ■ c ?J rse! L i “ aubstantiallV d*Bt« br HabUitation,, Alongside Bibliography- mid the 

for nMrly half fl’af budget, research . ieulor. management or educatton? Snoort fo inked S?m?d? them, I hope there will also be some the British library <> W 

.must ;be pur : nta* preoccupation, studies, have an immediate appeal W 1 *** LTffiffiS' ^Sing^wul^ other types of u’oiniog that recog-? Economic ■ ioiWS^TS 

and bn that front? tvb dr e managing .tq , which we , have., not -.been deaf. » SS’ D ar5Si5ttito in nfee. for instance, the sen 40 of mok- Journals for the penoo|^/g 

•n hnM ttio' iiiia .bitli nnt. retreat. Rut nmmr n»rm. fundamental abb- associaioa yfltii pariicipauon _ n Jin*i niifinn UntuiflAh nro. the 285 lUfintjllC I a |i f. 


on cue Annuw iwxisitp ui mnn [ mt in Its accumulation other than , 

b y beln * P°. lite lo H tire ‘ * he The devslopBiint in gurope of as such and which had been, so to 

support from SSRC) by, head'tf MfflB , unt _ wh at Africa Is today is imphwtions of that period of new wavs of* making things, and speak, in the pipeline for several 
geography dvmm.nik tattch morethajia 8urvivIng / eIa . history are for Africa we run head- then selling them and the Fniplica- generations. 

.w S3 ln possession of a heap of brie- ' ?} ® n . tions these had for the; way that It is uncontentious to say that 


support irom aaiw.; oy ^ Wh 

geography departments, and j* S more^than 
tracted references • all wins the \a possession 


popular in tho great metropoles only 
so long as it cost nothing. If the 
British and French taxpayers were 
to be protected from the demands 
of colonial expenditure, such colon*' 
lal revenue had to be met locally. 
And it became a principle of nil 
colonial regimes that colonial sLotes 
could enjoy the services, benign 
aiid malignant, that they alone 
financed. Thus tax was levied on the 
exportation and Importation of 
goods to Africa and Importantly tax 
was levied, in cosh, upon Africans 
themselves. ■ ■ 


Nevermeiess, out bi »« . 1, bne-can naatlv exclso u,at mucn « « suiters trom today 

to the journals, 216 m fiSKtcrie to rriSif at bSfen? had there been no colonial period, 
.°f pQstgradiraje work, sh L y ^ty wh lc? cw be attributed bad such; a period been character- 


modern African history we do not teenth century were soon dashed. 
n6 , fl d to over-emphasize the roie of In f West, ^frlcw enterprise It is 
colonialism. ‘ ' becoming clear that more traders 


v. -MTrwuiy wmen can oe attnnutea ■ j , _ , K uecoining ciear mat more traders 

48 wore Jointly pnduc^f 9*^ r-M the 80 or so years of die colonial " ed b y 0 Ie « P^dutory nnproach by ■ Colonialism when it emerged most went bankrupt than prospered. Iu 
authors having written On ihe lltw.ljeriod and 1 label them, as in ah Europeans and so forth. Far to forcefully in that still contentious other parts of Africa tha assump- 
of lus postgraduate work. Katopsy, as alien ihtrbductidns. • the ri 8 Uc of that improvable argu- process w e cal! the Scramble for tion of rfie natural incentive of the 


This evidence suggosts that »i These, 
nst one-third of all the P»PW klear tv 
iblished in the geography,^ W duct of 

•a iKa nmitnn- ' nf DOStRfauUu* ShaiP a t 


lUBt sun contentious otner parts of Africa the essump- 
call the Scramble for tion of the natural incentive' of the 
uitielly, I believe, con- market -so beloved of Professor 
the Powers as a mods Friedmann proved • a false assmup- 


quotes' from the social sciences have t 
in fact been aurnctirtg our recent 
attention.' We are a research council, . 
and while graduate students account 


tile council .I1» roMcsrch 

■enort From cational institutions that persist in the uuin 

g Board in demanding from successful research In pohUcal «cJ lence, we g 
f-H J students vast erudite treatises in the was . the Aslib index to bum. 


3 will also b 
qiniiog that 
the sense ( 


uct Of a ioDE dialectic hOtween irora ‘ n « inieracuon. ot organizing- me cominericat, tocn- lion. 

Wse aspaits -of her o^ nativa Not merely in the interests of peace nological and industrial thrust into' African economic* and politics 
ismoloeies, economies societies \ th{ ° k I steer a middle course, In Africa* It ; was designed to provide: had a strength, resilience and cajpa- 
Nrihles ani cdfuies and those of ' fi«t place I regard- Africa^ as for national 'monopolies in the mar. ' cfty to deal with nierchant capital 
thers which haVe cbme ln oiVe waV - only, one of the many areas touched kets for African produce and to on its own term*. With well-orga- 
* aupther. from outside ThAsa and then transformed- by the gradual reduce competition -In what Africans nized rural bases Africans as con- 
Wennl forces 1 which ’bVb "expansion of what Wallerstela has ■ would 1 be bound to buy in return, surners and producers could choose 

.1 E 7 ;T U1 ,VP Biq Part ana m Kill ,+Iib' R mnilAm .umrld Prilni* ■ -Hi, in Isntte V mgnia.i.lil In ...u n .La.. La.. ^L a ..j l J a- 


and politics 
ce and cape- 
:hant capital 


nierchant capital 
, With well-orga- - 


be earned to pay tax, .a tax which, 
inter alia, paid for the enforcement 
of taxi-colleotloz]. Colonial states 
themselves.' had the Incentive for 
such action irrespective of the nudg- 
ing of Chambers of Commerce. 
Their awn maintenance depended 
not only, upon ‘.the direct returns 
from taxing Africans but also. upon, 
an expansion. Of African. production .. 


. .There ., Is rip . shortage-, qf able particular the duty ot ns rost- ( 
candidates for studentships in the:, graduate Trairing Board under- the 
social , fciehcq's. ' There . Is .no shdr t- ; cliairmemship pf- Sir James Dui^iieit, 
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. -1 t r» . "* . • -. - mo uunuiK usi-iiuMB-rnuunna. meuna, mr msmiico tryiuu l-u ouauru - , ,„.i n ne • m 

iflTO/80 ? ' ' ‘1980/81 ' We Bereed to consider sym- that enough postgraduates arc being . i970 niid 

1979/.80 . 1980/81 parhitlcpTjy . the Introduction', of. ' trained to .enable them to fill plqcos “ijjjiild books, and 72 b fL£$ 

■' • -v. .■ , A student Choice “ 'sbhemes'for the m tile research and teaching stnff H 1, , i 1 s Ji « f or chaplbra 


FCMtmsdnl ,w,i, am*, variables from birth-rates to climate, transformations . of ,the .past , 100 that, choice. African ; intercourse ' 

SfadSnSr Northern Europe was the site df the years db sb. 1 . V* ; , with European faetprs needed, colo- . 
I umaihff'iSfYJ 3 ? 118 1' 11 1,0 Industrial Revolution, which gave a I atgiiq this ndt least because the nialists argued, .regularizing. ■; In , 
mg toat. ia to a laree - ground-work,' so' to speak; of Soule many trays this was' a decisive step., 

. of • that, transformation- pre-dates" By putting ring-fences, around, 

r . r , .colonialism by many decades.. ‘And , lipherps , ofT: influence, as . k .were. 

» “ ■ .. , , _ , , .. . that in. turn of -course conditioned African trading Options were indeed 

Bff e l* C r Mlt l ,le ? t i ipeopU 1 J 1 — .*°- I ha nsekro of. colonialism as . /< limited. Thq. end of the free market 

S« S 3 ; e A"' l y / ri ? d & e oi ionger terrf ^ansicb of Euggn. unfolded, Pqr , example, the 400 undoubted^ ; disadvantaged ■ Afri- 
l r ^ • merchant capkalh^t the fifteenth .y earB 6 f 3Q g f coiitact West' African cans. It usheted In a longperiod in 
ceutury onvtards. Er^ the fifteenth coa^tpl peoples. had had with the." which European goods were prof- . 
,^ CQ Whtet!ed Jn ceuUiry ' onwards AftiCa had heed Atlantic economy w^ich was not Eered at, prices untrinuped by^ tbq 
iSttPSte™. .. 1 c ®j ,tu ?y . WB ® P art W-JS. I S8* , %: .solely a slave trade presented Euro- razor of competition. Because of the . 

H B ii5r Uct ‘ of aa ° H8 , of sure , much 6f it h** i a very, negative peahs at the period bf the Scramble intervention of . a- varlety bf Euro- 
? 8 ■ The dria^rmg in of Africa into "a sbt' of societies,. very far paan goods some , aspects of the 

sTOUD inlnrap mj ' J *. 'akw nr/lMahlV "• ■■ nu.„ A r.-.a,.,"--! i. 1 JL. . . .LLT . 


of cash crops an,d minerals fpr : only' ■ • 

thus would excise revenue emerge. 

The impact of. this was as uneven 
ns the wealth of' Africa was uneven. 
Some societies,, already organized 
along capitalist farming' line*, ’eu- ' 
joying good soils and decent, com- 
munications baulked aCjthe.cull olt r 
their, eat dings, a.s: wd mil - dbi :.bv»t^ 
■survived, ' Whether they did so-lim- -. 
scathed is another matter. The pos-^' 1 
si bill ties of accumulation wore ■ 

promptly acted upon- even ■ before ,» 
colonialism by thosq :ivi|h Jho power 
to accumulate. Taking advantage 
of -market opportunity, those very 
often with 'What- Max Weber 'called ■ 
the monopoly,: pP . cdoi’cLye jrq'c, ! 
sources ” maximized their wealth by 
more repressive subordination, of, 
those less well-endowed- ?he pro- 
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quota system 


had not yot com P?‘l t ® d Sup** ; 
- This is strong avIdmica^Jji , 


. traditional , .. craft sector were : 
'eclipsed. Birmingham-made steel.,- 
matchets were cheaper for cutting: ‘ 
down bush than those made by the ' ' 


■ «• .. : ^ fMMP UUO. ( • II m . ^ • ■ ■ ■ ' , t ■ 

: sbo : ; : 


the conferences oE postgraduate . iiig— it, appears, for. instance; that a - -considerable 
students sponsqred by various sub^ number, of .research students ■ in : Judged by, 


“ ■ • ■>*■1 “iiuio.-fM a kui 4 iutui jiiuwi , . uuuii wuou uinii tuvau uihuu ujr uiu 

; travel Ida . and k|io Vvledgeqb I e about sm Itli. Paraffin lamp*. . ware, betters 
.the interior (vote tb' drove powerful , for lighting huts; ■•.lit - the , long v. 
.competitors 1 to the European cinh- equatovial night .' than rush- \ 
merClal'flrMs seeking m' expioit the ' lights and matches were better for: 


iflJri* merClar fir ids seeking toexpiolt the lights and matches were better for: 

■ African marketf . SimlUriy. their lighting' them; - The "gradual diver-' , 
■j : ■ r ?hki . provided, -.the, .earliest profes*- . siom. or specialist food producers n 


la and should. ^ $ ^adJa^^^i;J Bttopal| ci>whiohi 



be - able capadty of rtanit^ adopt ana, ;5 ioaqiiy ,, trained, dofitors, ,i dentists, 3 into production of .cash 1 rather than -, 
oh-tQ.ad^pt' J* . visible /hj'jtil?. way , i* 1 , ■ laViyets, clerica :and,^«hocilte*chert.. . ; food" Crop* in traduced European ' 
>le which .Africa fcopt 'Europe at a ms- Indeed ,. titqfr ^Jlla .cpjjldbe '-out-;: food and, drink importation not as. , 
ke Vtance. In. West Africa, ut partifiuar, _ flanked by . competing Europeans luxuries-but as necessities. Holland's ' 
rid ■■ Africans moved in to dominate the bnly by the laueivs' use ;ot the state, ...gin - and- sardines to some extent 
in .-parallel legitimate trade. -All the the. colonial, state, .to, .discriminate .replaced > distilled palm’ wine and- 
in . contemporary MUfces,r^«;to l the^. W ainsr Afric^.in. 1 pubJic/and prI. :. 

lari ‘Sophistication of ^rroaripi f qdUotiQtiv^vate pfficq,. in credit aljqcationTby HmHMmgii'j .>4 
:hei.. and entrepreneuninip::' ^ -• - ; the European baqks F jshd, ep. on.j.. . WWBBWK. r -, 


Total- BlOdMWps . ‘ . 2.047. f.i 1^64^ 1 / Rdttitolstwtioiihag 

, r Fellowships; , .; .-J;! i:' '&A, h SS5m5 V ?' 


nSrrowj, paths number:' 




These needed io he . hp 


cess of st ratification,. .whfpn. waa -nor ’ 
of course alien to .pre-Europ’oari ■*• 
Africa, was undoubtedly reinforced, ! 
and accelerated throughout .the .- 
period of the' New . Imperidlfbni '-arid 
its .hand-maid, colopiafism.. Just as • » - 
European pageantries lost, theln : - ^ 
rights tb ..common laud, and, -pap- < 
nage and , annual holidays . so.'top - . - ■ 
did the lower- ranks. , or African:. 
society.losp the Iqbal equivalents, .--, - 

■ Land, pnqe the right bf all kiris. 

Folk, acquired Commercial Value and 
Was sola' to people outside tqe kin- 
group for example. The slow and 
cruel process 'bt rural pr ol eta Haiti- 
zntion ia tlie Other side of the cbin 
of the' creation ' of , a rich , farmer. 

The presence:^ 1 g-. taxation! system * 

had a. pdweriully mbnetbing efffe'ct 

upon humai) relations. The - colonial - 




. Board ■ . 



' ...I : ‘5 i: J.-jl"'. \.-'L I - ; 1 ;C'?- 1 . -5* . j T ■?' ifiLv - i 1 r i i ^ ^ x 





y older . systems of. exchange 
t cash transactions. To acquire - 
ted . goods African's needed .to ? 

IBSh, V < • ‘ 

t. incentive was 'enough .to -• 
many into the production of.', 
if- the major crops >tiiat come to -i 
when< we tirink »>of , Africa 1. c- 
. palm oil, groupd-nuts, pyrotli- 


eebtionijes. 


f gbod -■», - f/ gsWmpleV ; ma W4 ■ aksbcJiate With that irioSfc , example, owed more to develop. Jam of those wonderful bound 

its to. A ; Thfi-aUt^^^^.h o ia0»i.^ ,- t V: * ^colonised 'of- contiuents, na»rialy merits ,in .Africart society* which In volumes of the Boys Own Paper it 
some- . ' X 1 '-B: •: / Africa ' ' .. - T : . turti owed very little to colonialism is the case that colonialism was 


. k««w , quv^vajll j**** * 

ti'osb were' 'the- essential producers 
of taxable exports and contributors , 
to striding balances. They -were the 
innovators to whom’ wore ' extended • 
,thri ■ Iltriited ' dmouht .' of rural, ■ da-' 1 - 
VelOpment a8sistttiice--riew' f el till- . ' 
kers* seeds, irrigation methods. The • 
ricli farm era became the rural credl- 
tors ■ of the ' transformed ' . coliuti'V" 
side : ' lending again&t pledgbd stimU- 
iioldings in times of -trouble. Many 
major land consolidations were In 
fact achieved between 1929 and 
1935 when small farmers were fore- 
closed upon; • Thus when we talk 
of the' 1 * survival** of areas in which 
factor endowment was at least 
reasonable we - are - talking about 
rapidly changing societies in which 

continued on page 12 
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One oE the attractions of teaching and study- «| #1 

ing modern languages at unlversttys the l{ 11CC1 H (1 A \ 111 

challenging need to perfect two different %***'*+ 

skills. A balance has to be preserved between 
the study of the foreign language itself on 

the one liand and, on the other, the calaire . -a • "| i. 

MM >ture5 ° e 1116 coiu,,r ; nothing but 

In traditional language departments these J.1.VF 
two aspects are accorded roughly equal atten- 
tion and most teachers enjoy working in potii __ . . • 

Helds. Tlie intontion of such a Programme HYI 

is to produce sound linguists who are ■«o 1C l|SSIdUI 

cultivated young people Fresh from exposure 

. to profound ideas and exciting aesthetic 

• eX ?or e students with little interest In litera- 
ture there exist some deportments specialis- 
ing almost exclusively in the language itself. a 

Those In the traditional departments, how- T^Qt-iy UllfigS OH O. 
over, often experience a grumbling sense A DO 

of disquiet and disappointment as they be- 

33B S saturation programme 

static or In some cases . even declining. 

The weekly prose or translation class and g 
die hour wSh a native speaker are all very 1 PI Tl fill 3 26 tC3Cning 

well but there is little opportunity or mcen- * u O 

tive to drag one's command of the language 

from r plateau where It seems to have rested 

for so long to a proud new height. It is true <pu re were four sessions broadly arrai 
that many students spend time abroad but follows : L English-Russian extemi 
this fact scarcely relieves ns teachers of r rans iation (sometimes written, aomeu 
die obligation to energise our language 2 . Conversation on prepared to 

Instruction in order to satisfy the recipients . h Vu- .native speakor.' 3. Russian-Enj 


my doubt. 1 

Students are not only williag u> BlW 
themselves to a period of sustalnwir 


JHE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 24.1Q.80 


m unit 


uiemseivcs io a period of sustained T.i 
rigorous lnnguage practice; they are Jr l 
to do so. If there Is any uncertainly fcj| 
corns only die feasibility of intrnd£| ni *:t 
intensive lnnguage week once or t»U ! I 

vMP. Karli vrnr tnn uiM-ne l. ** II 


year. Kadi year the votes have ,J| 
roughly 50-50 between these two option al 
although it is my own belief that 
course could usefully be mounted both bid 
autumn and spring terms, one would 
a stronger mandate before making the *£1 
moits effort to do so. | 
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Radicals, Secularists and Republi- 
c's: popular fireethonght in 

case ? Certainly tills, language has Britain- 1866 ' 19 , 15 . 

special difficulty and remains a severe Uu by Edward RW« - b . : t , . _ n 

lectual challenge long niter A Jevel.TbeSi Hmcbcster University Press, 1EJ9.50 
try wiicre it is spoken is not easy of u| ISBN 0 7190 .0783 6 

Numbers of students studying Russian rtwiJ — — r - — t" — •• 11 - 

relatively small though we shall haveaW . ' Chadwick 

60 to deal with next February aid the IF by QffCR CuaUWICK 

touching hours will provide a heavy baigl - — * • ■« m - 

for a teaching staff of three full-time fet „ . , ._Z Hniwnalr n ' tn 

turers plus a native Speaker and' Uo pul Tlie SecuUnsts, fron y 
graduate students. Even on tlds scale btfo: Bradlaugh »nd Foote, w a P Q y 

ft was done it looked Impossible. . ! body of PJJPj® with many of the 

Clearly the major benefits of a icbu; g “Sctarian relifeto? despite 
suth as this accrue to small departmenu ul - SSTdedSon to irrellgion. Holy- 
minority languages. (The sad irony oj #! 1 , interesting bv art 

describing t£ language of PudfftU il ,n £ S g K 


in language teaching 1; 

well but tfcere is little opportunity or mcen- IW1J 0 O 
tive to drag one’s command of the language 

^‘|j!li"\ WSTBfc'Tff™ There were fc« ««Hon S broadly ranged ftoa.gi.wa ®"^jfV’SS5i 
that many students spend time abroad but -g f 0 n 0W : Id English-Ru9sian extempore Russia^ that interpreting skills 

this fact scarcely relieves its teachers of ?r ans i a 5on (sometimes written, sometimes totally » C S 

the obligation to energise our language £5?) i Conversation on prepared topics atouU be m fl w«e£ 

instruction in order to satisfy the recipients ^th the native speakor.’ 3. Russian-English specaflc WMJ ^ present 

of it while they are with us. How is Ip jios- Jgwnwore translation (written and oral), g ^ ^ 

slblc to mitigate the fairly widespread feel- . J JjfJnced work on Russian syntax, idiom dafittctfltiofl i of rapW w^eneiiei n ana 

ing of disillusionment without overturning v J? a bulnry. The extempore classes some- reproduction io «wr /made 
the whole tradition of teaching language and ^el deveKd into exercises fti the art given greater were made 

llteraturo to which we have justifiably W^^reting. After lunch there were no to incorporate these idees into 

become accustomed ? • 2L2lSTcfflSo* but an opportunity, for intensive language week held la Febuiary, 

In tho Russian department at Bristol Uni- S asa i Y s Involvement in the language was pro- 1980. ' . . „ , , , 

verslty we have conducted , an experiment In Sf de d by a series .of Russian films and talks The results of three questionnaires ™*®*t 
intensified language teaching which has. pro-. •> res anted to the whole department. • 1 together were of particular interest. In the 

duced gratifying results and might suggest'- \ ft&tnaon was free. Wednesday fflrst place a coamnemUiig pajpr^r of all stu- 

& solutmn to this problem applicable on a was Raven over to a guest speaker dents clatol to have attended all, or 

much wider scale. The idea was to devote afterwoon wa gi_. ^ f POm another univer- all; the classes avdlaWe. S«o»d, 

just one of t^ie 25 effective teaching weeks Cp« afternoon a written examiner bhlq range of skills being preened and tested 

in a session to a saturation course of language On^Kriday ,“.®9 * three napers answered die general need almost everyone 


describing the language of Pushkin, Totajj 
and Dostoevsky, spoken at present by neirijr 
300 million people, should not pan ®K 
marked.) However, my own experience ping [ 
as a student of Russian, French and Soddf 

S...A n #1 4 - #7na 'faeiUllH I 


two decades ago at Cambridge, ^*! of 

Impressions gained more recenfly trca 0 >^ 1 blasphemy. Historians 
wide range of students in Larger law g L* however, iisually thought thfl 

departments, suggests that the-geoailfi. 3^ w 7 s " e a Vsr-produ# of a oar- 
satisfaction with language teaching h i [. HaF slage ofpdpular ira Hon alls m z 
serious -matter. ... . .. . .. I' a^d have not taken them seriously 2 


departments, suggests that the-geaenlfr 
satisfaction with language teachlof h I 

serious -matter. . . „ 

Several students have asked kfridb IITa *" denortiination. Edward Royle B 

whether the experimental scheme IntniuM j, M d one this fof us, throwing un- 1 j 

at Bristol is likely to be incqrpwndm npectcd light not only on the men d 

language work in other department! tx t ihensolves puk on .several' .themes 0 

other universities. The answer, of zn . p [ i m portanci ; . d 

lies in other hands. For our ow oat,* Royie already gave their thought « 
are convinced of the need to revnuyyppv and practice a new dimension in | 
teaching. ■ ha hook Victorian Infidels. Now he * 

Is it an exaggeration i. to suggest Uju Wj, .. 'tj ie gan fi fli treatment to the 


by Owen Chadwick , 

the Secularists, from Hplyoake 'to 
Bnidlaiigh and Foote, were a prqsy 
h?iv of people with many of the 
m /c unattractive features of VIc- 
toriari sectarian religion despite 
their dedication to irrellgion. Holy- 
oake made Jiimself interesting by art 
autobiography. In modem’ times 
Arnstein wrote a good study of tb$ 
Brodlangh case. The latest case oil. 
blasphemy drew attention again tq 
iha prosecution of Foote and the 
slow Jate-Vlctorian. amendment of 
Ole law of blasphemy.. Historians 
have, however, usually thought the 
Secularists a by-produof of a. par- 
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in a session to a saturation course or language 
Instruction. 

AH' uon -language work i was to be suspended 
and a continuous programme of translation, 
conversation and other Russian language 
classes would bo offered Instead. The students 
were consulted In advance aud. accepted tbs 
scheme with much enthusiasm. It went nhead 
three yenrs. ago, In tho sixth week of the 
second term. . 





were numerically more religious 
thou men.’ their vote would 
strengthen religion in the state and 
“ play disastrously Into' the hands of 
the priesthood”, His opinion was' 
exceptional. It was. the hatred of 
violence that made them, favour 
letting "suffragettes 1 ' starve tjient- 
selves in prison, 1 While at tile same 
time bblievirtg that they ' ought: to 
back' the cause of women. They: 
fan eded that ultimately they would 
demolish the* Bible with its mascu- 
line - bias and onto of them tried 
to revise the .Bible -so that women 
were, dominant instead of men. 
The ultimate . stage in . Secularist 
contempt,, was -.attained- when the- 


i-i* 

-a 1 

., >/?;/■ 


thinker suggested tha^ the east wiru- 
dow should depict St JaeJ with her 
hammer, "the patron saint of very 


, 4X - * 


.from 1866 to Foote’s 
, and describes the full 


f.- i.---, heen covered uurmg cue wee*, l-iib 
15 W WMt^perim^ttl we ? or tho-ough translation, 
it was important for us ro discover what the ift Q concluding ext 
students had' thought of our programme, never considered by 
They were asked to complete a questionnaire « essential ” but ■ was 


An occasional intensive language 


movement 


A contemporary illustration shows "Mr Btddlaugh and the Oath of Allegiance — Captain Gosset, sergeant-at- 
arms, arresting Mr Bradlaugh upon the Speaker’s warrant'”. ■ 

ing and the decline of the dral. Lltfyd had been a presbvterian illustrates tho doctrinaire lack of child. Above all it associated 
lent. Certainly Royle’s ,two minister in Johannesburg, Edward sophistication) and the Stplybrldge atheism with immorality, or rather 


uviLiiiiaiiuy a umw mavemem, j - 

,.StjJi they declined relentlessly, 
after 1886. .They declined as the 
churches declined. Did they decline 
because, the- churches, being weaker, 
“*.y,h ot need such aggressive abuse, 
or because they were themselves a 
sort of churph and shared in the 
general decline of .churches 7 Boyle 
is inclined to. ascribe force to both 
theories,. It was -a radical type of 
Victorian dissept and shared the 


scheme With much enthusiasm, it went ntieaq and dte responses were « useful” (as an inceuttve to revise worK 

three yenrs ago, In the sixth week of the °J,.^!i v coD S ffit> d . As tilings turned out, covore d during, the week), has now declined 
second term. , _ ' _ S£rS-hSm lag approval of the idea itself .was i rt popularity to an, extent where the majority 

One important rule wns to avoid pffeuding n iialLfiecl bv omy one general reservaitaon : ■ ^aem it “ dispensable . It will now he done 

other departments which were not consulted A . n h ei , a i V a coursc was not Intensive enougli a wa v with. 

at the earliest stage and so ail our students ‘t a « es were insufficient. The most significant result -of all concerns 

were instructed to honour commitments to. Arem-dinalv. die second time round wo tlie voting Eor.or against repeating the course 

other subjects.. Most: of them had a joint or T.«ks between morning Me h session.' Here we have run into tho 


■ vuui. wu LilB 

general fate or radical Victorian dis* 
sent. On the . other . hand: as 
Bernard Shaw said, when God ia 
dead atheiatn dies also. Royle sees 
Secularism not as a body advancing 
because religion ’ retreated,' but a 
supplement to ' religion, dependent 
upon religion for its rise and fall. 

TllOVf fikOKfi — 1 J J 


Tliey were rather old-fashioned. 
They lived in a world a long way 
from the world of cultivated 

in.. _ r 


subsidiary foqt In another laiiguago which » 10 
:bA‘BBtiti.lhat .ffietp- woteifvmaWUafit’ittf us for. m 
a small number of hours during the week ™sn 


uisSuAt. allowa . V* . “Position to be sub- age of 16. The two writers who Sunday and were attacked by a mob Royle Is not certain that the fight 
identification with the. problem merged- in^ his inquiry, aiid he very influenced some minds of the twen- which tore up the pitch and threw was worth It. To win the battle 
able. One of my wrmest sympainuns ^ ^ tietb century mote powerfully than the ball Into a’ river. In 1891 a over the pamphlet on contraception 

a-lady. lecturer The . leaders ' were indomitable an ^ of their inasters had strangely cycling club was Formed- Seriousness .was to win a very small skirmish on 


to receive 
initiate a 


a small number of hours during the week ■ f ^ Afternoon replacing single student, in any of the three years, Institution. If «ie Idea W apoui 

(in. most cases four, or mx). With these ^ £en morefangui^e work, Thus' ha s 8 voted for its discontinuation. Wry hum- through Outer Mongolia jgg"* w 
exceptions, • tiiey were invited on a ^olu "tory if classes was raised to our and genuine exiliaustion abound among United Kingdom to lag behind 


bktis to attend -ajl other -possible language, tne ro™ staff end students alike but the enthusiastic -: • -7 ; — ; . • ■. .jl^k 4 . might lose !.ti»e tenancy oft 2 ve r ■“? lit«e National ; Secular people a. goon time and pretored , mg. me poor Mine poorer. ,«e 

classes, r v. ir .]-i:- T / , ..;■■■ ..... - a ^' 3 ®‘ - ' t> J v’ - 1M , nF lhR , vai x t W e • support for ^ titis kind of innovation in uni-. The author is senior -Wf . house,. Q f -fl dSSrived of- 5 0CIety flom to -1949. was a to increase the enjoyment by-cloth- never used high ■ language aboilt 

• In the flest year of : tho- experiment moit.oE. - : This -^•Sj-AVtSveS' versitt tea^ffhas Semi established beyond Russian studies at thfi Vniydr^tf of «. ;cuaom if they^ traded, orebfhurt' J e E* '' , , , , . ing the good time with a moral aim. fulfilinent. In -marriage. One opinion 

ti»e : hard 'work wds- done- in the mornings, i .were no complaints about uiidcr-intensiyenqss yerauy teacnuig i»» ««« ««« ^ ■ ?-h ■ 1 — wi ”, . Therefore a high proportion of. But though they tried to attract, held tliat.the tnal of Bradlaugh mnd 

.: - ..•■•.V.:; . - r y ' V : '.r --■» ■ ■ '' ' - 1 . 1 ■ • rZ !'■ «ih causing the brawl thoiStSIv tlie Jeadera -had been ministers of they failed. What made men join Besant put contraception into tiie 

* ' • ». i.. . 71- rri T ry. . .'■■ r, -■ i. ■ . ■- . .... ^ ,■ , ' - ■ , - chances si W, we 'men oF'^ roh vain in Ss S a Christian denomination, or irt was not its imitation Of a church jpublic mind and for the first time 

■'-J.*' -laiiii - nroas' ‘ cut' African publicity machine to the priCe^ fol- copper arc not matched glee were, rumoured’ t“ - training for! thef qffice. An even, but -the fasdnatiori of the prpsecu- made It i, national campa™.- 

Xlrtf’ ' effect that the Republic produces by low: cost food imports. ; . pendent destinies In -tna i v absurdity of doctrine ni- artilfn 6 higher- propprdon had been con- tion of Its leader. Between 1880 arid Another opinion^ with the weighty 


tieth century more powerfully than the ball into a’ river. In 1891 a over the pamphlet on contraception 
any of their inasters had strangely cycling club was formed- Seriousness .was to win a very small skirmish on 
different origins. Joseph McCabe made it necessary to represent the the way to freedom of publication, 
was an. ex-Franciscan- J. M. Robert- . purpose of this club, as that of' Notoriety promoted , intolerance, 
son had never been anything but ai secularizing the . Saibbath, but we Rradlaugh,. joined the. cause of 
radical critic.. of orthodox Obritian-. may be assured that 'its .founder's; forethought to the cause of bu'ni 
Ity. Chapman Cohen, who presided really . wanted .to give their’ ybung , control with the object of prevent- 1 
over the little National . Secular people a good time .and preferred ing the , poor being poorer. He 
Society from 1915 to .1949, was fl to increase the enjoyment by -cloth-' never used high language aboil t 
Jew. >1 ing the good time with a moral aim. fulfilment, in marriage. One opinion 

Therefore- a high proportion of. But though they tried to attract; held that .the trial of Bradlaugh rand 
tlie -leader* -had been . ministers of they failed. What made men join Besant put contraception mto tlie 


agnostics lika Huxley or Henry 
Sidgwlck. In this book Karl Marx 
and Charles Unryvlri have, only walk- 
on parts, for the Secularists never 
ceased to be thef ' heirs of Tom 


i r. of food producers troni staples into * ~ 
hght .oF that initially oottei'-roWnrtjin^ exportable * energy ocopoir 
rettj amongst Items like cocoa or cotton in part Africa) were s 
he labour re- explains the, expanding percentage, small in many 
ie of the mine ' of ™ od }>BA >6rM . “J dmisst qll, African. 01l independent 
Ihdepcndont. »• J 


to this noliw— but the .... 

. vast majority coased’ to bfe a free contrived situation 

_ - _ ...... . . , peasantry nod -became laudless situation. Not only \ . . 

Y: . .working cites, • dependent.- ’opop mont appointed chiefs at tho colonial .i Q U ha^ 

w, , . . migrant wages for. the bare neces-. 'period snppofte'd- ip -thoir develop- ■ ra j af j*| 

from psgo fl 5 * ' !' ‘i *: • ln J*®' ?oo4-grc 

th^. older values ’of 

■ , ... 

of -society 4iitWSealitoT if .- s6e»w Thoie ls.no dodbMhat thewlcked > , ' - The vacatjpri of mudi of;the Whitb of^ qijq. 

to hdVe been a development iu carltatut-e of this situation.- iu to* j Highlands following- 'Kenyan' .inde* - .yajMft^ 
which - more and itibre property be- -day's -.South’ Africa can -i be 1 dated 'pen deuce left - tlie race - .to the ' list Tan 


' geeaed success . cm platfoV 
cases JL" 8 ’ 6 ® vision of worthy, hot 
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verted to freethought, by a sudden 1886 the electors of Northampton authority of Marie Stopes, held tiiat 
*E-' and jzreac experience of. the mind or kept electing Bradlaugh to Par Ha- knowledge, of contraception ad* ■ 
f w S i soul.” That is, they had professed' a- mbnt and Parliament kept refusing ! vanned relentlessly and. wa? checked . 

devout Christ (anity, If they merely, to allow him. to take' his seat. The when the trial pf Bradlaugh and. 
tefl- shrugged'^ off ^ a faith new taken loti* fight made the graph pf Secu- Besant -simultaneously linked Jj. 

llOiieSt !- .L'—Li aL ... — — ...a, law Crwunflrto wibn fTiwrtivrr rt tlm rmtn. With Bth 01S1H Blld ObsCtiOitVi 'It IS 


from psgo fl 


ii Hti™ 'A-flSfSSE.' 


The Secularists' -steadily gained 


Brddlaugh’s unpopularity was rights : a seat In^Pariiamdnt ; then 
all simple. A lot of peqpla 'the nght (or burdeji) of. serving, on 



ass Or the., stipend „ of: tlie Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, iii Hyde pafk . 
they asked crowds who was Cam's. ■ 
wife and denounced . in vitriolic 
language the , Calvinist doctrine of 
predestinatiou. They were less 
effective In an age when eminent 
churchmen cared nothing about Cain 
and when Calvin only meant truth 

optimistic faith also, became 'out pf 
keeping with' the . times, .They 
thought that light was. surely banisfv 
ing darkness, aiiijl thai^jfion , ; wnqld 
not cease to progress. . .This mood, 
which, fitted the 4870s. and 1880s, 
liras- discqrdan^.. with the^isaos, and 
absurd . omdhg'tlve. Ediyardians.* -‘V 
Royle; has. a more subtle explana- : 
tion for : decline. He wonders how 
much the rank and file really cared 
about the doctrinal ideqs , of tfe 
leaders. That is, he- suspect?; that . 
many working men joined the move- 
ment mare for its political stance 
-than its tjieolpgy, And as' thb 'ifclitCc* , 
changed, , ^0 attraction- to working 
men, disappeared^. .Fp^v though , the ( 
loaders were vary radical, tlipy were 
very- individualistic,,: Nu . one - ev6r • 
resembled John Bull .m.ore qlpsely 
tq on., 'Bradlaugh. . Their attitude to , 


'. came; bortle^' tip. Jn' fewer' and natvonly tothblaud-rasfirtring Laud swiftest and to 'those - who ihttdj mbre part ; .of: ■ colonial . econoimd -,. policy, • o* ’AWcjtrJJJ I Tp , ■ i ■ 1 : f t . body . ; of ^ frqfctiiirMcera.) Their . JJJ* 

> fewer V - > ; ■ ;Att^f491^.which'th^Briti^,QqVr: ^ was added- ft ip-e bitter/irpny .tltqt* more . I - suspect .jhraugh . n^lect. , d<)m08tic cwhojdjj A* r^dldakti sS3i oh Portent home was Bondon. witii. 

; ; SSS 1 ; self^hfficienT and Relatively ■ Mm. find »^hlch reTn&Ws; mpeh 'oEitn d \ v.'ing, cap :all ( - 

V- •:* TtsOld&Sikll' pBHPBHBHI ... >- ',-1 r: lodged torin^ A r i$Wtt5 "J and Yorkshire. Ttumde lfttle 


v=' '■•'portent lioria was London, with; stekdily and obscurely until a Br!s- ward getting to respect- "honest 
^80 wfia iwonderfiJl on socieries flourislilng at Northamp-; tob bookseller,' known to the police doubt ^ and -, were not always so 
S^elceiSrffifia on other grounds, d e<Aed it out with iMy to aSsumo aft atbrisr to ha 


$ .. 

1*1. Srt|?'|ntb :ib'e ; 

. : bbihito. okcape t^, 

Atimt iVW 'kunaritaqle 


i$KTe*4i!^^ Vm*y" little jh /ijjiri}; jjdilect * ytik ' in , part v Oti.- 

?but 1 uso earn . >ndiit^ln - iheseVtoipn]%;yh^,mertf df tangiWb .f^aVds.v . :. ' v ' peddS^ 

Ifl ftKlinmfl'.'Mui'al forttialyierminatiflrt'ftf ^(Akutigl rtile ** J Edi'opeap^'^ifir^es bqvq 'tb . a^.is denlcd e^MJbperial: satellltosJi'. (N° 

q > the forms ; pole: Mras - : . doslghad; tp , r be ;.i 5^ ? nd r ? a f^innlloSv v Bis» 

M'n' ••• w»- ■wh.-oishi, iwf widespread ‘sufficlept. E wvdep endMcy : JKe 

oSiv hlrS -i-deparidertie, on . 5ingle Y cuSh- cropa (; regiojis , ol tile Vetiq^lo“i^^<' hM, . 

s * /Mme f of young : adult^mqle labour' ‘ haVp : j _ wj 
uirAdl^ocfirtodT.lo; the -v AW ". fiiat/idmqst •■■■. JJ " 


.other dendmjimtioiis., even '.though 
*Its faith wai -irrelirion, we wOuld 
u .'.pause ;that atheists- 4 »b Affnri-s th ntosner 


, ,' furftS'’ eelf-sufficihkcy ; oft 

. somqtiting;^paa; to 1 it ..^deted.- tHe * sod! 

-'firoslidutS: f oV-labd urn raoruitbrdlopk- .‘’into 


d tL bsotlid' i s b evhap s- ns 

(the ;, gralh basket' bf th 



tWouidia 


ItesJ-iSj.rt 


dbertdonco 



the 

Stu4tes> . ffbiti a '|J 


stfug- 6 m ntSOAS. . t J;, 1 


dratt^ed. Bradlaugh thouiht, that titm ip Britain. ' " V ^ • 

Mv'e exbected its euorts to prosper: Watts, betrayed - the Causa of free- . "Wh Christiana **, said the dkre^ 
Shere^o^ (hS? dehomlUfltions . Were thought,- so wlth . Andie Besant .he. putable ' Curate t SteWafl Headlairt 
weak-^or; alternatively, to be weak. fPgH^Jhvia^.and, Jheji^'ireptifb;. *qWe mwji to-the National .Secular 
where /other denominating [were [bhpd tho pamphlet and; informed l Society, fi has helped- hs to over- 
Sk because that was the kind 6f. me 1 authorities^ BradJaugh aiid : throw irtany ! ^ols ;and to sweep 
area 'whara all ^Dominations 'were; Besant. were .but «on..trtW. Though he ■ avvay much rubWsh^ Tho rpmark- 
vredc and - atheism Was alBo. a. was.convICted:iia fought on and on, able edntrast noticed hjv ROyle Is the 

domination; Sutneither; oF.*Hbsb ; iffi' from e ¥ U - . “P^Wdlp 

n^Ma VuleS can be seen to i apply.- prasecUtiph i^oonflntiind to publish Vdctbrian years, when 1 the Secular- 
IS rtS Wsh mountains, wbererthe tfoi. ^kT,Bttt nlM*l rictory ws i8t , saw tfe Church of England as 
- atrmul . ftev did nothing achieved, 8t’.itkhj,cost ■ of , bringing % the ogfe fenemy of freetjhoiighvto 

v-«h® . nation as an the Edwardian year® . when 1 they . 


p^raby- • They tried to ■ compete tijitlie 
wifnlsteri. f*lUit-r»*»s -bv -uslngf- similar -'pttrac- 


advocatfei of. " phaceiiity tt. Many res- looked' upon tbp nonconformists as 
pprtsibla - men- r peerewed Bradlaugh a worse enemyi ' 
n6t tO.be inMparliamant because they They were mostly In favpiir of 
sfbqdeously Supposed him to.be a ' votes for women but being dedi- 
prompter; pf pornography, -,. ■. cated to tihe power, of reason. tliey 


they grew out' • of touch with the 
Labpur movement which contained 
most of their possible constituents. 
They were radicals whose radicalism 
had been pmdde to 'loqk obsolete,. 
Foote,, committed .io. soul to 'the 
extreme- left, ..was; tniellacfunlly 
almost u- Conservative By the. end of 
his .life. Socialist Ideas , poured in . 
among-. tfie rank and file due. Foote, 
knew that the strength of his groups 
ley ’ in non-socialist®, . . who would 
leave ,if be declated. for, socialism, 

Tho socialist worker® saw capital- 
ism as a.ifei- worse .enemy than 
Christianity 4 and m^ess they .shared 
the ; views-. of ■ Marx on : the. rehuJOti 
between religion .and ' capitalism., 
they .thought; Footed feiJUu'e to, assail 
capitalism a betrayal, t Tus concen- 
tration on .religion a' waste of. effort. 
They found them Selves in alliance 
with . : some Christians against 
capiralism and 'were, not prepared 
.to .q6 without this help, Foote’ was 
®6 doctrinaire that he could not 
..understand how a man could Dos- 


husband to win custody of their ditional groun 


on tne very tredi- 
tliat since women 


radical. Socialists gradually dr if led 
out of tlie movement. They found 
far be-ttqr, qupt)oi;t In , litti e. chapels, 
or John Trevor’s Labour Churches, 

continued on next- page 
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Raised from the dead 


' be documented, the landscape of 


A Ml,. Dying: regions on J-J. 

centra lion camp meant certain death 

ffrir Jews, though a literature of . 

survival also made a tentative £■« a man write 
iipearance permitting an element If he thinks that 


holocaust literature 
by Alvin H. Itosenfcld 
Indiana University Press, £10.50 
ISBN 0 253 13337 8 


Prisons of subjectivity 

tion do mat stein from his didactic Eyeless in Gaza, are not coIcbUj 

intent. It is the nature of his ideas to convince readers that ihej^. 
about the world that spoils his work, be mg invited to inspect the umA 
In itself, the near solipsism of Hux- surprises and oddities of life, f 
ley's philoswphicul position may be Huxley’s inability to represent 


By Words Alone : the holocaust In 
literature 

by Sidra DeKovni Ezrnhl 
University of Chicago Press, £9.00 
ISBN 0 226 23335 S 


appearance purnuruug «■> - - - 

if liopc and the possibility of a more than what 

v Y_ .11 ...nil lltoraru u-nrlfS .... l..i: ..... 



Penis’s traditional Victorian and Edwardian },is belief that “the behaviour? 

their unsurpassed Mjcieiies is no more than an tm 


It was- Gerald Green’s TV drama - t-~ Mnstantlv re- experienced in " noveiS i» *.« s*w in tll? possiintity ta etiecwve 

Holocaust which first succeeded , c t he countless victims who Huxley’s novels prove Ferns-* muni cation between people. He 
In awakening people throughout the J j<f , 1Ql surv j ve , Faith, however, point . T he early Peacockian coine- individuals locked in prisons or 

world to the full extent of me always survive. Ancient K. _ lieh afimired in t i ie jectmty. Or, as C. P. . 


processes of social s | 0 „ 0 f the private behaviour of iU 
ey did not believe individuals who compose tlw’., 
in thf possibility of effective com- For most people, this will sound LHt> 
----- !-**■•- He saw U11 uhsurd proposition, etinab 

sub- nrily naive in the simple conanim 

- -- - _ 11Uf Hiirova eu»»«. lir.- admired in the j activity. ur, as u. r. Snow j L draws between individual 

destine 1 1 on of European Jewry, . mm ] eni Authors of lamenia- 1Qln put it, “ he has never had any feel- group conduct. 

Though in fact holocaust literature jions u , rote within [he framework 1930s and 1940s. and latei fantas s r lg j or t ] ie SO cial plasma in which Yet it survives all the otto 

hud been ill existence since me end f a j t ^ . „ aw || iere arose secular like Brave New World and islana w6j as human beings, really live our changes Huxley makes in his du'ot 

of ihc war and before. These two a p 0ca iyptj 8ts w ho shared a com- still provoke strong, positive lives.” lug about society, .arid serionili 

books are concerned with the nature y ete f a ji ure „f faith. reactions from ordinary readers. x Q appreciate Huxley, then, it is weakens both the polemical spa* 

and development of this merature. The (inQl part of Ewahi . s boo fc The difficulty with Huxley is that no good applying the criteria by lotions and the represenutuu d 
•Inevitably they cover much tne with the intensity and scope professional critics have backed the wh .j^ W6 wou id judge other novels, social life even in the inosiinj««. 

Game ground, but d« iso in dinercjit (he renewe d engagement of wrong horses. They insist that the Except, that is. where Huxley him- 1 m of his books. Ferns rc™ . 

ways and with differing emphasis. Amerlcan wr i te i S with the help- best of Huxley is to be found In se if demands that we should do so. this, but believes there is saffian 
Both books are concerned with tne Clearly It was the Eichmann novels like Point Counter Point and But that demand is only made in the compensation in the fantasy irfi V 

most toriible events of the modern w j llc |, f 0lCet i itself upon the Eyeless in Gaza , and they arc wrong. post-Chi-oma Yellow and pre-Brava represented m the later aw 1 

npe, yet while never in any way Amc ,.j can consciousness through The ordinary reader who looks for, frew World period of Huxley’s writ- Other readers will feel that :m» 

obscuring these events, both aie television. Two themes are shown and finds, immediate impact, j ng the period which according to sequences oE Huxley’s Wiffiw 

essentially literary histories, hocn dominate the resulting literature, interesting expressions of ideas, r he received critical wisdom includes far more damaging to ha wl 

discuss the religious and other con- pj rSt . Hannah Arendt’s interprets- invention, is right. Therefore to j,j a best work. When we look at Nevertheless I am ? u . r f Jjj 

notations .or the term holocaust, a rion of t ^ e brial as revealing the appreciate Huxley properly we need Huxley’s navels of this period we enjoy this book as » , 

word derived from the Greek tor banality and bureaucracy of Nazi to redirect our attention to the f| nd Ferns argues, a rather feeble and clearly written addition lo» it 


1 has a design on us, and that acn- -- — — — . ■ , ^ 

' dental events, like the. descent of a Paine* Siamden u JJg ' JJJt 
j dead dog from an aeroplane on the in English at the Universtitn"* y 
love-making of Antony and Joan in Chester. . j 


of a concept which tends to reduce, or" feeling he was doing wrong profundities which they do not, in has 8 a (fesign on us, and that acri- 
e vents Of a vast scale to .manageable proved compelling. fact, possess. 

and . dangerously disniissible pro- • [ H his final section Rosenfold is Although Huxley Is a didactic 

tvm ,' lnokB chat bv Sidra Particularly effective in showing novelist, the weaknesses of his fic- 
tw 5? hooks mat ny aiuiu j t , ie [ 1Q [ ocaust can also be 

Ezrahl Is irtoye exploited In literature for various 

factual in iusu^ey. of internatloit.u entlgj can ^ na inuate die socio- . 

. Avoidinfi neat identificatio:iis 


~ — , — --- _ — ,n. _ __,i nuuwums i,i is ivos iiul me buoD. i 

is bettor on ^oafes . 1 Ika . C ejnn . ind lt can sug B e8t that tho holocaust . ' ; 

sfirfuss Jsssr.JS’sl V" 1 ™ - sp “‘“ 

& MacmiU0n^ M.0B , , 

^^hrough^a^artons Save I j J.t theater 

W Blbto tD 9 Wld sexual ydarnings and this results in &?• R u b7coh“ 

■.WSHSWFt* ' -a;— ---u— fitei'BiJy exploitation 1 of: an “ Erotics I n«i«miv» Press, E10.20' 


by forcing themselves to reach for of 1962 jK°l3 

*!*? I ?« J W .h5w soihe of liP 


suggested, will ameliorate thejr to me to _ahow 
M headaches among 


will ameliorate rneir to me i« ■»»» -'rr r )tl , <j«pin 
mong. the overtones ’. of weariness .Jat Its « .jp n . 

At the Same timer,’, however, per- l t 1 s lUa p XnS® e. P The title Jmi fta} 


■ 


l uiw- iyaiv.uk 

nalogy, mephanized sadism " ati'jl ’ 

. bureaucratic; depetsDiial Ration, the.* 
: firs'f nroblern after. [ the holocaust;, 
was wnather literature was stiUpo3-. 
sible In -the face of snch evil.; B.oth 
books prove that ’the ultimate 


At the Same time, however, per- ; Thfl title Jiui ™ 

haps no serious reader of Beckett 9 f IJJJ taken from Dl5 “^ 
can fail to be atnuk by certain Bocke J 3 „ 0SI brillianUy flJK» 
dominant overtones, whether intrin- «® CK , j exp erimeats— Fla?- 
sic (in . the sqiiie Aat • Beckett has JJ*. , V*"S5Sctl» ■dM*^ 
developed them independently) or ln l y t P that .BecwB ■ 
qx trin sic (in che.sepse that lie has S2 s “ liei! dlrtcftagjft 

fsUn «hAm nifAr fmm ftlllfll' wrilfll'S). empnilSIZBS -nornis UM P 


answer was not ’ slleuce. Genocide JW twentieth century rt hns to Codot first became ,a causa 
did not .rneali- linbuicide. Some of. bd remembered as such, and , this there is surprisingly - little. 
/.thqF most slgiilfmaiit poets still best of holocaust literature agreement as to ' what is i 


/.inv uiuat aiQLiLijkimb "V" . i . . , j ..i-., 

wrote” in. their native .language evtur helps to achieve. 
th'iKigh,.Hs,in ilie -case of Cerap aivd 
Sachsi it was Geiinah.' Otherwise a ' 
dislocated literature of uprootod ' 

f iOrsons often writing in . acquired . Professor .. 

ah gM ages emerged. The testimonial department J of Germanic studii 
Imperative ruled, the. horror had to the University of Sheffield . ; ■ 


importance In Beckett’s yerj 


from preceding 

or v extreme 
St^vprt Head! 
cdpipreherid 

Munn. nii r '* 
pretended 


up to -sustained e5camination. No figf 

doubt this Is as it should be, for have also bee!i sarloX archaeology ^f'Kbelagjg 

Beckett’s wilting is ■ too. subtle fdr ■ prlftinnl text comes Jg ^ 


,W,-. ^ the interchip bf lh, 8^ ' 

Angio-CathQlics' HU 3HS? A ! &SSS “>“£“■ 

arart Headlanif Foote .could hot S.ha'S ' ■ p™ !■ t*» could j Tiive^ predicted ; .-gg • » BSSrtt' . l" wfiting " about Beekett’. mew ef “ 0 , •« g 

sw^.**s*b 
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M°o” arket in Jap “ : ! ' ,e " SSS?k5Sv IfWETSt 

edited by Shunsaku Nisbikawa 
translated by Ross Mouer 
University of Tokyo Press, £8.50 
ISBN 0 86008 262 8 


Okita is all in favour of more aid, 
but relatively silent Dn the Insuffict- 


ISBN 0 86008 271 7 

J apan’s Economic Aid 
y Alan Rix 
Croom Helm, £14.95 
ISBN 0 7099 0433 9 


fusion of description at the expense encies of Japanese aid. The latter 
or analysis. The paper by Obi is an are brought out by Rix’s book— 
exception — in discussing labour sup- comparatively small flows, a low 
ply he replaces (in characteristic proportion of grants, relatively hard 
Japanese fashion) '-the utility maxi* terms for loans and a continuous 
The Developing Economies and ?5* zm ** individual of neoclassical flavour of commercial purpose. But 

{“pan * ™ r y . b y » .utility maximizing Rix does not neat the economic 

hv Saburo Okita * * , inst a nce the house* motivations and effects of Japan’s 

University of Tokyo Press, £7.25 w ^ co ™ e feature, as the aid effort. He Is Interested In the 

— - translator remarks, is that most of institutions and processes which 

the essays are policy oriented and have formed aid policies and pro- 
one gams an impression of the vides a wealth of administrative 
major preoccupations of today. Two, detail (chapter two treats us to an 
in particular, stand in marked con- almost day-by-day account of how 
. *r as J F° West — liow to ensure Japan's International Cooperation 

. — shorter working hours will In- Agency was created qt the turti of 

crease productivity (rather than em- 1973), which may be of value to the 
Knowledge of contemporary Japan Ployment) and how to cope with the student of japan’s official decision- 
in Europe is not only scanty but J 0w . incomes of older workers making machinery. His story Is very 
relies far too heavily on western (rather than youth unemployment), much a story of bureaucracy — the 
sources or on work by Japanese Saburo Okita has had a long and bureaucracy decides on aid and 
authors specifically written for distinguished career In Japanese divisions among conflicting minds- 
foreign ■ audiences. The difficulties f. n " international economic instltu* tries prevent aid from being larger. 

of tile language provide a natural * lon ? and . ? ven % ?P e11 « Thera is certain truth in fhS 

harrier but idle D&ucitv o<f trans- forei i n minister. Some of lus essays . 1S certainly truth in this 

latSons of Sininal TaSanwe material in T * ie Developing Economies and (though die almost complete 
SmSawaiSte Japan, reflect the consu-aints of absence of references to the lobby- 

V« „ u AiaM ,i.„ office and are polite diplomatic in K of private Interest groups seems 

spaochfes on the needs and virtues surprising), yet dieie must be more 
JapaTi Foundation are to be con- cooperation between developed than just bureaucratic dissension in 
grat dlate d for providing us wa-th and developing countries. Okita is expltuuing a low aid effort, Rix hiin- 
an Enfeush version of 14 Japanese at bis best in the half of the book two very interesting 

articles, the more so as these cover devoted to lessons from Japan, questions In the introduction 

t 1 While in many ways Japan’s ex* K' which he unfortunately does not 
which misconcephoiis abound. In periehce ‘Cannot easily be copied, answer) — are not bureaucratic divi- 
• thfl words ftf- thfl. translntnr. nrnrh S.^_ e A s I ons commop to other areas of 


many ways Japan 

» . c . t - « i iwitwc vannot easily be Cupigui 

the words of- the- translator, much . thfire ; are aspects of / ap anese poll! 

of the foreign literature ‘has relied cics which, Okita argues, can be Japanese policy making and to other 
«n individual case studies, partici- transplaiitea to developing countries countries’ aid administrations ? The 
pint observatimi, and personal — tiie emphasis' in the Melji period answer to both' questions is almost 
anecdotes . It has also tended to on broad technical and vocational certalniy yes, yet despite strong 
emphasize allegedly unique tea- education rather than.' on universl- inter -ministerial conflicts. Taoan 


Wires such as " permanent employ- ties, the help which local - govern- 

mpnr' ni* 11 saninriftr umoab ’ j I it.. rj_ j 


in ter -ministerial conflicts, Japan 
has Often acted quickly and dec!- 


1 1 ? p , ^ seniority wages ment has traditionally provided to slvely, while otlier countries have 

much, if taken literally, would aug- local small-scale, industry, the use been able to achieve larger aid bud- 
gest an exceedingly inflexible em- of protection for specified periods, gets. There are probably deeper 
ployment structure. t . .Okita is particularly concerned with reasons For Japan’s unwillingness to 

The present collection' of essays' ••imgntdon-problems. and shows con-, extend assistance abroad: the 
takes up these various institutional vfncihgly that one of the major? absence of the imperialist niotiva- 
ientures— life employment, early re- reasons for the sharp differences tions of the United States or the 
tlrement (from the firm, not the iu land yields between Japan and Soviet Union ; a much more limited 
' labour market), age and intra-flrm other Asian countries .lies in the colonial history than Britain’s or 
wage differentials, "spring wagB much higher irrigation .rate of ■ France’s ; but also, and more im- 
oifenrives" — which have stimulated Japanese fields. > ' portantly, the insular tradition of 

western, but also Japanese interest ‘ ‘ “ ' 

f, od i on occasions (for example, in , 

■to articles, by Kaneko and Naka? _ - r , . . ri 4 

yama), points out how differences period In’ wbidh ft how. appears that imtblimkbfaensla* 7 of Ihtf ’chrli 
with the West have often been not .nn-Iy. did Jitea-acy spread, but .philanthropic- streak which 
exaggerated.- ■ ' agricultural productivity rose and ’ through tfie Wdafs cultural t 

Yet despite such promise, the birthrates were reduced. Japanese Uon. 

, volume-' dbla not quite succeed in . econmhic development may have 

" Andrea BoHho 



Christian 
.runs 
. tradl- 


d! i * * ntvijr Dills DBCuUSB SulKla *tuivh a 

or the reticles covdr very limited triggering off a sudden leap from Andrea Boltho is a fellpw of Nog- 
. "ads or ^merely discuss detailed stagnation to growth. dalen College, Oxford. 


Taxes : keeping up with inflation 

Tanzi has d useful summary of The statement that the - public 
i a vnrlmift wflvs countries ileal finance literature •> c> assumes ' no 


• dilation and tbe Personal Income the various ways countries deal finance literature ■> ” assumes no 

; i«:. on intertiational perspective with inflation. Three countries — shifting of personal income taxes” 

- r Tanzi ' . Canada, Australia and Argentina — (page 132) suggests a careful avoid* 

• tSrJft 6 University ?ress, E12.50 have income tax systems that are ance of that literature. ‘ 

• “BN 0 521 22987 1 fully indexed, i e. there are auto- The most disappointing feature of 

'• “! • .t- — : — : — raatic and complete adjustments, the book is that lt does not deal 

‘IlnflMtai , . Three- countries are listed, with ;wlth tbe distorting effects of un* 

'■in 8 ? st6 ! TVs automatic, but incomplete, adjust- indexed taxes in a systematic way. 

! taxation °i ments. Sweden indexes tax brackets ' despite the claim quoted at the 

' tt 3 mhv?isi ap “ ,: , Rni0 . 1 ^ • but hot alldpances, whUp Peru and 'start of this review. There, is no 

book deals, wth United Kingdom index allow- systematic attempt to examine the 

i in com ^ . i e t pSct u 0, ances' but not brackets. (The United efFects of unindeXed taxes on the 

t ' done ^ ^ 6 . Kingdom posldbn has been changed supply of capital or of labour, ho 

i '■S^*VW2&- «S5 to'J & S: BS8L 1 

wagC/prica 

ihain* 
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Satisfying public wants 


Lectures on Public Economics 
by A. B. Atkinson and J. E. Stiglitz 
McGraw-Hill, £7.95 
ISBN 0 07 064106 3 


Tliis book Is certain to become the 
standard textbook In the theory of 
public finance. The reputation of 
the authors— who are the outstand- 
ing figures in public economics on 
each side of the Atlantic— would 
ensure this result even if the volume 
they had written together was 
unreadable. But they have, in fact, 
written an excellent series of lec- 
tures. For the first time, a synthesis 
of the wide range of developments 
in the subject over the past 20 years 
Is available in a single source, and 
what have often appeared as some- 
what abstruse contributions are 
presented at a single level of lucid 
exposition. This is still a relatively 
demanding level of exposition, how- 
ever. The lectures are fairly des- 
cribed as a graduate textbook, and 
the authors' hope that much of it 
may be accessible to fdnal year 
under graduates may be somewhat 
optimistic. 

For 20 years the definitive text- 
book has been 'Musgrnve’s Theory 
of Public Finance, ana a comparison 
of its contents with those of Atkin- 
son and, Stlglitz's lectures is an 
instructive guide to the develop- 
ment of the subject. One minor 
battle has been won j Mkisgrave des-- 
cribes bis preference for “public 
economy” rather than “public 
finance ” as a description of bis 
subject, but was reluctant to use an 
unfamiliar terni Atkinson and 
SHgMtz have no need for M us grave’s 
hesitation. 

The three main parts of. Mus- 
grave's. treatise were concerned with 
normative analysis of tax and public 
expenditure determination, with 
positive analysis of tax incidence, 
and with the use of public finance 
for economic stabilization. The 
introduction of the third of these 
subjects— compensatory finance— 
wua what ^lusgrave saw as. the 
principal Innovation in; public ecouq: 
mics at the time he wrote. Yet it 
is that: subject which has dis- 
appeared altogether from Atkin gpn 
and Stiglitz.. Who. could have 
expected In the heady Keynesian 
days ,of ■ 1960 that belief, . and 
interest, in governments’. ; capacity 
for macraecdhomic. management 
would wdne so quickly in the Infla- 
tion and recession-hit 1979s? 

What Musgravd ' described da 
classical .aspects of adjustments tb 
budget policy remains, however, 
and it is in. this area that the tea- 
cher brought up oh Miugraye will 
feel least need to modify his ■ 
approach when confronted with 
Atkinson and Stiglitz. We now have 
much - more empirical information 
bu the effects of taxation on labour 


supply — though not necessarily 
more firm conclusions — and we 
have a rather different view of the 
vexed issue of the Incidence of 
corporation tax. But in these tra- 
ditional areas of analysis of the 
ways taxes influence production 
and consumption decisions the pace 
of theoretical advance seems 
relatively sedate. 

What Musgrave called the satis- 
faction of public wants— how public 
expenditure and taxes should be 
determined— receives equal atten- 
tion from Atkinson and Stiglitz. Yet 
the treatment of this subject is 
transformed. On the expenditure 
side, the theory of public goods has 
mushroomed and the pcpblem of 
determining how much to provide, 
well understood by n>ineteentli-cen- 
tury public finance economists, has 
been dignified with the title of in- 
centive compatibility and much for- 
mal analysis. The analysis of sources 
of government revenue has been 
transformed by the growth of tho 
theory of optimal taxation, which 
denies the possibility of Miusgruve’s 
attempted separation of the alloca- 
tion and distribution branches of 
government, and has overturned 
conventional views of the relation- 
ship between alternative tax' instru- 
ments' and the appropriate shape of 
tax schedules. It Is here -that the 
outstanding exposition -of the issues 
which Atkinson and Stiglitz pro- 
vide represents the first full text- 
book treatment of the subject and 
one which both -students and their 
teachers will greatly appreciate. 

If a twenty-year interval persists, 
tiie next classic text ou tne subject 
is due in the year 2000. What 
changes can we expect Atkinson and 
StigUtz's successors 'lo Introduce ? 
My suspicion is that the subject of 
the tenth lecture— theories of the 
state and public ' economics' — -will 
take up much more space in that 
volume. Economists have tradition- 
ally assumed that the principal 
problem of ensuring equity and 
efficiency in government behaviour 
was that' of -working out- what tbe 
gov&r mperit pugfiti to do. But this 
- Ignores the pro blenis pf devisin g 
appropriate incentive structures and 
mechanisms to secure - efficiency 
within government organizations 
themselves. This analysis 'Of the 
behavidur and control of bureau- 
cracies has begun to ' receive 
increasing .attention. If 'modern 
economies are to be able to Secure 
their increasing demands from the 

S ubllc sector, It is .to this subject 
iat rtiucb more eff-ort wifl need to 
be devotee} in the. next twenty years. 

J. A. Kay 

J: A; Kay is director of research 
at the Institute of Fiscal Studies^ . 
London . 


The Eoyal Economic Society's 30- 
voltime Collected Writings of John ' 
Maynard Keytads- has readied 
volume XXVI (I^aCmillan, £15.00). 
Edited by Donald Moggridgei, the 
Volume is entitled Activities 1941- 


1946 , Shaping the Postwar Worlds 
Bretton Woods and .Reparations. 
Tiie majin sources • of - materia], are 
Keynes’s papets in the Public 
Record: Office,' by t ‘the editor] has 
'also used the papers of JMK’s' col- 
leagues and friends. 


Success with Science from 
Signet/Mentor/Pluhie/iVIeridiati 

Bio-Revolutlon: DNA and the Ethics of Man-Made ■ 
Life, Richard Hutton 

< a^b^Kpoiuidlo discoveries, the debates mid eUdcfti aigujtaonta, and the 
. benefits apd risks. 461816087' £MQ ; ; 

. The Chemicals of Life £ Isaac Asimov* ; 

An In-depih Investigation Into the *qI* of proteins, enzymes, vitamins and 
hormones- the uttoeen substances - which ari and Interact to make the 
.. body think, move and grow. 4B1 00 139 798p . . _ • _ 

ThoCUonipgofMan,MartlnEbort 4 

. Thebomp}ete.aflt«?nlflhirig story o! cloning - Its theory and practt?epitfs 
additional articles on The Future of Genetio Research' by Joshua LedbibOffl . 

■ and 'AHurnaii Being - Bom oi Clonal ReproductloiV' by J.B. bcrdqiu 
•• 4B10B428 8 : £1.38 ' , % „ VT ! 

and watch out ft»: ' • v . ’ 1 ' ■ ; 

451 00189.1 The Hiunad Body: ItsSlruoturt and Opexatfop, Isaac ' 

Asimov 81,88 ". ' ' ■ 

UNDERSTANDING PHYSICS, Isaac Aefmov 
. 481 00338 aVoil -Motion, Sound and Heal S1.B0 
481 00349 7 Vol 2 - Light, Magnetism & Electricity £1.80 
481 00300 4 Vol 3 -Election, Proton, Neutron •' '•■£1.80' ' 
paf ttathdr information, new catalogue and inspection copies please apply 
. to the Adminlatratipn Director, New English Library, Barnard’s Inn, Bolborn,. 

■.■^donEGm3|R ■ ^ ■ J, ■ K ' 
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Darwinian theory in its philosophical context 


Darwinian Impacts: an Introduc- 
tion to the Darwinian revolution 
by D. R. Oldroyd 
Open University Press, £7.95 
ISBN 0 335 09 001 X 

The 'liters lure on Darwin's ideas and 
their impact on the world is now 
truly Gigantic. 14 But if one wants 
to find a single book that deals with 
the Darwinian theory of evolution, 
the way In which it fitted into the 
bistpry of Western thought, its sub- 
sequent influences, and the general 
consensus among contemporary 
scholars as tn the status of the 
theory nod the role It plays in 
biology, then it is hard to know 
where to turn-" David OMroyd’s 
very true words both describe the 
present situation and give (he 
justification for his book. It Is n 
heroic effort to compress within -100 
pages a readable account of these 
topics. 

Part I, “Antecedents of Darwin- 
ism ", discusses early views on man 
In . relation to auimals, modes of 
classification, the great .chain of 
being, Linnaeus, Buffon, Lamarck, 
Cuvier, Lye 11,' the JVcrturphttoso- 
pk en, Chambers, Paley and Mai- 
thus. Port IT, “Darwinism", deals 
with Darwin's life and work 
(briefly), the Origin of Species , Wal- 
lace and simultaneous discoveries in 
science, the logical structure of the 
Darwin /Wall ace theory, criticisms 
of Jit in the nineteenth century, Dar- 
win's later work with special atten- 
tion to his theory of pangeuesis. 
Mendel and the synthetic theory or 


evolution, and neo -Lamarck ism. historians who seem concerned only 

Part III "Consequences of Dar- with disentangling truth from error 
vrlnism ", deals with ‘the public re- using the standards of thoir own 

^his can certainly be overdone, 
but one must be careful not to 
politics, theology,' philosophy, psy- throw out the baby with the bath- 
chology, anthropology, literature water. Lovejoy was a philosopher 
ond music, ending with “ Conclud- dealing with philosophical ideas for 
ing remarks end personal reflec- which there are no empirical tests 
lions’*. Lastly comes an appendix and no hope of certainty. Science 



idea of its present highly developed 
moth etna fixation and explanatory 
successes In fields such ns specia- 
rion, population biology and nuimul 
behaviour. Enually, ho is liable to 
miss the full force of die scientific 
evidence in earlier contexts. 

For example, he pays compura- 
tively little attention to the evidence 
from geographical distribution and 
from vestiges whether in Buffnn, 


he 


wj 


lions. L.astiy comes an appenuix ana no nope m certain iy. sueute ** 

'* Some Historiographical Consider a- differs from all other human activl- Erasmus Darwin, or the second Jtnlt 
tlons which gives Oidroyd’s ties in that, very slowly and after of the It was j these subjects 

methodology and should be placed much controversy, Some 
nnd read first in the book. Sugges- can be settled. Titer 


. . Spgges 

tlons for further reading are exten- 
sive, and there lire copious notes to 
each chapter which will bring the 
render ui> to date in the historical 
and philosophical aspects, except 
that the strength of fundamentalism 
in the New World is underestimated. 

Although so packed with infor- 
mation, references, comment and 
discussion — the author himself 
describes one section as a rather 
breathless scamper — the book is 
very readable and weil presented. 
Proof-reading was not too thorough 
(ono is grateful far the bookish 
Kant as “ Immanual *’) and the 
least satisfactory feature is the 
text-figures,- several of which need 
further explanation and one or two 
are partly unreadable. 

The book Is an exercise in the 
history of idoas as explained in the 
appendix, an attempt to estimate 
Ideas in the context of their. time. 
In this Oldroyd indicates that he 
Is following A. O, Lovejoy. author 
of The Great Chain of Being, and 
Is severe on those scientists turned 


arguments 
re . is pro- 
gress in science, with wider and 
wider explanations being found 
for more aud more pheno- 
mena, which cannot be said of 
philosophy. Oldroyd is so Interested 
In ideas— those of Bergson and 
Rudolph Steiner as much as those 
of Darwin and Mendel— -thnt it is 
not always clear what he regards 
as legitimate developments of evo- 
lutionary theory, what as mere em- 
ployment of it as a pretext, and 
what downright lunatic fringe. 

Oldroyd is almost the only philoso- 
pher I know who has understood 
the significance of Kettlewcll’s ■ 
work on the famous industrial 
melanic moths, which disposes of 
the nonsense about the survival of 
the fittest . being a tautology and 
un testable. Yet (it seems almost 
ungrateful to say it) the biology 
is perhaps the least satisfactory 
aspect of the book. The attempt to 
estimate “ the general consensus 
among contemporary scholars as to 
the. status of the theory ” (largely 
confined to one chapter) gives no 


that unsettled the thinking of niunv 
In the eighteenth century as will 
as the nineteenth ; and it ivus the 
second half of the Origin which 
slowly convinced people of the 
validity of evolution, even though 
many rojectod the mechanism of 
natural selection. 

Similarly, in dealing with 
Lnmarck, he has not appreciated 
that the inheritance of acquired 
characters was a commonpluce in 
the eighteenth century — -Erasmus* 
Darwin made great play with it — 
and Charles Darwin cannot have 
thought of it as peculiar Lamark 
(to ascribe it to him, as is so often 
done, was Samuel Butler's error;. 

Lamarck's Idea of necessary pro- 
gression in evolution, as the result 
of caloric in the lowest forms and 
caloric plus effort In the rest, was 
specially Lamarckian and was based 



Each tiny brush stroke 
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Lumurck as nonsense ; 
equally right in apprechfo 
Lamarck's labours in classiflcSJ 

Perhaps it is not surprising iW 
Oldroyd recommends GerimS 
llinimcifarb’s book Daruiin urdiS 
Darwinian Revolution (published h 
1959) ; he says that earlie 
reviewers tended to demean 
] depreciate?] it and made mudJ * 
the fact that it was not wines h 
« person with specialized biologicy 
knowledge, and also, perhaps, 
because It dared to write ■ cridnlh l 
of Darwin on occasions ”. The ha [' 
is thnt .anyone can write crMciil» 
of Darwin if they have genuine 
scientific criticisms to make |[ 
ImvtJ done so myself) but crhkUsu 
arising out of plain ignorance of 
evolutionary work In this centun 
do not ana cannot command re* 
pect. Writing the history of scioatt 
is far more difficult than m 
philosophers and historian! (aj 
some scientists) seem to realue; 
the ideas cannot just be abiirwd 
from their concrete and wart 
basis. The best piece of biotyat 
history I know is in S. J. Gotti 
Ontogeny and Phytogeny (Himri, 
1978). But as an introductioi to 
Darwinism and its influence a 
scientists, philosophers, - the wntd 
in general and its lunatic friap. 

Iff Aacanftel VAldSlI 


1. A. 

Isa-siftssr 

887 632 00529 7 


entitled to judge by the authors' 
own standards, though the agony 
of writing was theirs. There is little 
evidence for outstanding achieve- 
ment in presenting concepts, though 
some difficult Ideas are clearly ex- 
plained. For Instance, counter- 
current exchange in the kidney is 
elucidated by the use of analogy, 
and the complexities of muscle 
spindle function are elegantly laid 
bare. 


c...dents of physiology demonstrate 
Sesame high levels of biological 
Variation as oay other group, of, not 

nl.i p randomly, selected subjects. It 

\ «elf -evident, though their teachers Perhaps best of all, the reader is. 
V. n , lin oose a uniform mode of from time to time, given small 
behaviour, that their preferred rewards — like the rat (jjage 266) 


on ideas on physics and chemistry Oidroyd’s book is essential reading 
that were ludicrous in his 'own day. . T „ , 


_ day 

Cuvier was right scientifically at the 
lime in much (not nil) of what he 
said about Lamarck, and Darwin 
ivas right In describing necessary 
progression as put forward by 


A. J. Cali 


A. J. Cain is professor of zoolcg 
at the University of Liverpool 


Diversity of animal lif e 


The Complete Encyclopaedia of the 
Animal World 


edited by DaVld Burn 


forms of life, like the protozoa, 
and then working through the 
invertebrates and vertebrates to 
the monkeys and apes. Many, other 


trte monieeys ana apes, Many, otuer 
TOTLifr&TOfii'-nvfift - 1 > ■ . ... books .{ikip quickly through the 

lqBN .y.7064 .0?. w L •„ « lower -phyla “ so as to devote most 


Thieve is o bewUderiua array of 
bqoks on the .market which survey 
the animal- kingdom. Mbat of them 
qre decorated with superb colour 
photograph a- aud this volume Is noi 
exception. What mokes it different 
frqm many other encyldpaedlas is 
/that the text has not; bqen hastily 
compiled slmply to get as a vehicle, 
fqr the, illustrations. David : Burn has 
.spenr two^nd-a-haJf yoars compil- 
ing the.wqrk -and has: got together 
experts In all-. the animal groups, 
•mostly research workers and univer- 
sity .teachers, to produce an excel- 
*■ lent ‘ introduction to die million oi v 
•46 animal species' In the world 
fbday k ; ' " • • ;<• 

'I TWie i main body of the hook Is a' 
traditional survey of - tho aoitbid 
phyla starting -With the simplest 


fossil record Is discussed and evolu- 
tionary relationships beiwecn the 
different groups are noted. The 
writing is up to data and although 

. . . technical terms are used these are 

lower phyla " so as to devote most J always explained with jtho . help of 
space to the reptiles, birds and a glossary and clear diagrams. We 
mammals ; afternll most pep pie can see how birds breathe, how 
find a photograph of a gorilla rather reptile jaws evolved, haw the water 
more inspiring than one of a tape- current flows through a sea squirt 
worm. Thin book, hotoeVef, gives an and what an: earthworm’s reprpduc- 
authorafitive treatment of all the! rive system looks like, 
animal groups. Here in ■ all their ,J,u- i, 

beauty are .the comb jellies,, the . ™ » 

peanut worms, the. sea squirts and JSSEhS? ? n<f%nrm2 

the nemerttaea. Although man has 
the- usual honour of being tha last -SlfLi? 

species considered, bo gets ho moro JohiS A 

than’ die double-page spread given JJjJjJ *. • S| Pjjjjj* Jkjjjjjjj r 

in the water' hnnrit tinv sea ertn- With the petals on which It Sits, is 
lures less , than- half a millimetre devouring a bee which. was attracted 
Ion. 


ie perfectly 
ch it 

ng a bee which was ai 

n „ , . to the flower ,tQ -collect-pollen. A 

lie text for .-each group begins' sun spidor rips a gfiCl^o ttfart. A 
Ith si' description of the variety, of car ^, , If * ‘V* 

lecles- in ' the phylum- and thfcn • -ff 
structure 


with ' 
species 
goes;, on- to 

pli y si old 

life-histories 


to live young, which can be seen 


New in the Resource and Environmental . . 

: SciepoEis Series from Edward .Arnold" 

Ehyironmental Toxicology 1 *• 'V 

John H. Diiffns 

An -fnterdisciDlfnarv aonroach to the . analv.^1?? of environ- 


phylum 

grzXZigxgs: -aanr » ^ 

., d , ■&« Th*. Mm* zmzjspiss 

up an aptelope in tlie desert. This 
main part of the book provides an 
inspiring ^ind scientifically sound 
Introduction to : the diversity of 
animal life, frorit the amoeba to 
-the whale, a/td wlU bo usfeful for 


t >. 



, ; wanners.i". ; : r.. • . . ; *,v;v • . V 


-. systems, in tn^ text ana wi the maoy. flg 
,^hfs book Is Informative falid iritereatiKB 
. ffeeto^bd.d* good-.valtie, ! 

, r or agribul tithe ” Cx&reh t Advdnm tti Fcolo Sdsnc 

. - pages T, 

*r‘- Vi ' -i * . ' .*n «•, 






schools ’and 'fccoduotory university 
^oijfscg’ as w611 ay for tpe laypien.; 

‘There are^also good sections on 
enifriaL; distribution' and survival 
stratepee/ It 14 shown how. mover 
ment of the continents- helps us 
to Interpret present-day distributions 
of some antmaH groups j. and on a 
finer scale, ecological principles are 
>tin)&Mlrized ' to 1 explain: how .the 

jWripnj);-. 1 : epOcieji vj occupy- . dlf f eijehf 

.hlches.i and , can- coexist lit. commit- 
hides. ; r It isi a ■ pity that the Jntrov 
ductipnj tq titfl- book, . by. - V. C.' 
Wynn&Edwhrds, continues to chara- 
-pion the'riew. t that . art bpals-:' have 
evolved ' ways ;of • restraining their 
. population growth so ;. as toj . main- 
tain ■ the balance. Of nature, an idea 
with.- whlchi- most-' biologists'' would 
• fstfongiy..' disg^ree, 

■■ .TheVoncyclofiaediai 'Ands 'oii: 1 * de- 
pressing dote; with a. section .on cou- 
1 servation.' ’ wJtib ’sa . ipuch hf -the 

waHlftil 1 ' U r(V«l S-i-i !<■ 



Microbiology of Foods 
by J. C. Ayres, J. O. 
IV. ft. Sandlne 
Freeman,' £10.80 
ISBN O 7167 1049 8 . .. 


Food microbiology 

1 Although the text (100 p»8») 


Mundt and 


covers a broad spectrum, mang 


Tdios V 


At a time wbeji books on food 
pvlcrobiiology are bcconiiue rela- 
tively contmon, the approach taken 
by new authors is of particular 
Interest. Is their , book nlalnly n 
compendium of commodities and the 
micro-organisms thereon qr have 
they attempted to interpret the 
dominance of certain micro- 
organisms on particular foods In 
terms of, an interplay between the 
physiological attributes of the main 
contaminants and the physicochemi- 
cal properties 4 of the substrato? As 


.. H . . 

ful definitions are given 
render is introduced to concepts t 
relate the success of spoilage o 
nisms.to the nature of afdod-or 
methods used for Its presermni 
Standards aro touched upon 
philosophically, the case wrj*g> 
resting on Elliott and Michenol 
statements that have *pp»wg 
served ns Federal Guidelines In I* 
USA. At times the discussion wSJ 
ders a little, perhaps through tM 
failure of the editor to MntBin ui 
enthusiasm of an author lor tMi P" 
subjects. . ■ 

The authors adopt a 
p rotation of fermentation, «e 
of the second part of the L 
pages), and tho text ra f e5 ,. a n „^j 
discussions of the pro^ucuon^ 


bEhanour, - 
iMnilng patterns are also very 

ms Ais t 11051 be the J ust,f,ca - 

tiou for yet another .standard text- 
book ia physiology aimed at stu- 
dents of science, medicine and 
dentistry, and allied, professions. . 
How does the Essentials of Plipsto- 
Joey differ from all the others? 
What have Professor Lamb and -his 
colleagues contributed to a new 
• approach to learning rids essentia) 

. and Intriguing basic medical 
science ? 

They claim that they have written 
t short book, to encourage students 
to read it : 420 pages is short by the 
standard set by the earliest com- 
plcte text hi English, that of Sch&fei* 
(1898), which came in two volumes 
each containing well over 1,000 
closely printed, pages, or Starting's 

st to 


cIbhIc text 


tea pag 
which, 


from its firs 


who, though he seems to be operat-. 
ing a computer keyboard. Is in 
reality getting rewards for bur- 
pressing. These titbits, like the 
speculation that with just a little 
more auditory acuity we could hear 
our heads vibrating as we walk, or 
the astonishing fact that the pul- 
monary capillaries are 1500 miles 
tong, aro pegs upon which the 
ordinary reader can hang ideas. The 
sad fact is that there are too few 
such memorable trifles : the 

floundering student is given little 
support, remaining in danger of 
drowning In a sea of facte. 

The organization of the contents 
into parts and chapters beginning 
with basic properties, through main- 
tenance 
seems 

interesting — «, _ 

thinly veiled version pf the stand- 


systems to integrations, 
at first sight novel and 
ing. Regrettably it is Just a 

fF ... 


Do all writers of physiological 


rite current* debus bmong European spoiluge— of wine, beer, 
food microbiologists centres mainly broad vitamins, cucumber 
on the vexed ' questions • of tho vinegar, mlso, sake, temper w 

oii. 


Tho metapolic nf J 
grams ond photographs 
udiimets to tho 
cesses but I would ^ 

guidance its to the 
of tho " boxes cxposltkmWJ” 
by lines, from, the rest of j.-^ 
■ Part three (278 pages) d'^W 
the microbiology of coirt ^ 
from spites to eggs 
ducts. Al th o u gh littl a J jood 

Sbld for ‘ each commam®^^. 
account emerges of th fl 
isms that cause spoilage- 
Tlre.last 

“ foo_d-bori>fl . Vnrt4 W- 


questions 

statistical '• Validity and tho ’ titlli- 
larian value of ' .“standards " ' based 
on traditional mdthode of sampling 
and testing, it would be n bonus 
indeed if a new book contained n 
thorough discussion of the contribu- 
tion 'of analytical microbiology to, 
me wellbeing of urban man. : 

TAyrda and) Ills collaborators leave 
no .'doubts .about . their objectives ; 
they state lii the preface that they 
have attempted to provide a text 
book that embraces, (be 1 : available 
information r ? about '.ifpod micro- 
biology. Indeed;' they appreciate 
that , should . ■ their attempt be 
successful, thj$ book -will be tq — x . 
contemporary foOd .microbiologists Pogt») 
what Tanned - r '■«*»»•« 

Foods • was 

the : 1930S, Tlie- . authors 
a • hater ogeitpus readershi 
•ced- undergraduates, ‘ . !: U . t „. lw ., s = — . 

S v adunte > students, -beginning piicip,. r , ead y “W 
qlogiats, and even lay-readers, 

THe ‘first ' chapter (40 ' — 1 
rrtrf * ope of 'the >bo6k “deal 

the fclasaific6tiort' of bacteria, 

Arid mpuJds Vand the ‘text' 


answer .would'.- . In. ' M 
As ..maid, •. c0 ^ r laflvili-. 

' Oieili- *'••* --..—1.^ 1_ ; mlennbialoSV 

^vlde' , 

,hjtd 


d s«p«Re ijtt . jnewi poiso iwj ^ fcinp- 

itiiOrs identify ‘food-borne Infections 
arshin :: ad vam 

s,‘ Ibbgimtlng ' d 

jinniMir ready entry to ,tne a 


been a fashion for slimming ; many 
modern texts have 400 oj; 500 pages. 

In this respect this volume ts not 
exceptional. 

Their chief claims to originality 
ire that they have “ predigested 
^ the usual -Information M and that it 
ii presented hi graphs and diagrams 
"as simply and concisely as pos- 
sible". The latter claim is sustained 
by the facts: the book abounds in 
! graphs and diagrams,' albeit that 
■' some of the former have unlabelled 
are? (a bad habit which needs no 
' reinforcement), while to this student 
Wine of the diagrams are incompre- 
hensible.* It could be that this ia 
just another sign of biological 
variability. A clear, simple diagram 
to some is a meaningless maze of 
lines to others. Nevertheless, by 
i“ r se for the visually inclined 
who relish the reinforcement of 
tiord by picture tills book offeis Bn- 
Mcellent way to learn. • 

What of predige8tlon and tho 
commonly claimed virtue of present- 
ly concepts rather than facts ? It 
« too easy from the safety of the 
armchair to be critical; yet one Is 


texts visiting a gallery examine the 
f the canvas, the com- 


__ tauvaoi v»*vi vw«»a- 

osition of the paint and each tiny 


should not waver. The reader is in- 
vited to cohabit with old and dis- 
reputable friends : calories, kilo- 
grammes, metres per minute, mill- 
metres of mercury and Angstroms, 
instead oE having sole Intercourse 
with their more respectable but 
prissy cousins : joules, watts, pascals 
and nanometres. 

It is always too easy to pick out 
errors in first editions. Neverthe- 
less, there is one that deserves men- 
tion : how nice it would be to solve 
the nation's enerey crisis by har- 
nessing the 500 kilowatts generated 
by each individual during sleep 
(page 414). For many students the 
printed word takes on a quality ot 
“ absolute truth " : what, then, can 
one make of the “fact" that the 
pulmonary arterial pressure la 30 
mmHg when a few pages on it is 
25? How much better to have Intro- 
duced the concept of range and 
variability, concurrently demystify- 
ing the printed word r Science >is 
not a paragon of stylistic English, 
but it must at least be precise : do 
oxygen consumption, uptake and 
usage all hnvo the same" meaning ? 
If so, should we discard all but the 
clearest? If not, tho terms should 
not be used indiscriminately to des- 
cribe the same phenomenon. 

In summary, the book • has many 
good 1 points. It is readable and not 
too long. It emphasizes the graphical 
approach arid confesses ignorance 
where appropriate. However, it is 
a little carelessly compiled. But 
above all the justification for add- 
ing to the numerous existing texts 
is not fully sustained. There is no 
evidence of a radical reappraisal of 
the optimal ways of achieving the 
alms. 

Students embark on the study of 
physiology with shining eyes and 
open minds ; too frequently they 


structure 
position c. 

brush stroke before looking at the 
whole painting ? The fascination of 
physiology to the majority, is as a 
to61 to unravel the .ways In which 
organisms adapt to their environ- 
ment. SIMM, it is legitimate for the . md~up disillusioned and soured by 
whole to take precedence oyer the h sub j ?ct . An answer to this re- 

r Onlv the Drofessionals become J -~ 

totally 

but tiny detail. It seem9 perverse 


absorbed in some intriguing 
etail. It seem9 perverse, 
therefore, to relegate exercise and 
climate to tlie end of the book, as 
If they were extraordinary stimuli. 
In this -book, as in so many others, 
the preferred path to understand- 
ing is along the path of the study 


of basic details, concluding with a 
rather casual glance at overall 
phenomena. This iridicate? a state 
of pedagogical arterial sclerosis, or 
at least indigestion. . ’ 

The half-hearted use of SI ■units 
will serve only to prolong the 
agonies ’• of Conversion., Haying, 
together with . other disciplines, 
embarked along the hard road,’ we 


peated dilemma is to break away 
from tlie patterns of teaching estab- 
lished by the traditional texts for 
nearly a hundred 1 years. What we 
need is a text that begins and ends 
by looking at tile whole organism. 
That is not to say that it should not 
delve iuto derail* but do so only 
where, and when appropriate. 
Essentials of Physiology is_ not that 
book — one day patience will be re- 
warded. 

. Rainer Goldsmith 

Rainer Goldsmith is professor of. 

at Chelsea .College, 


Botanical zonation at the poles 


The Arctic 
division Into 
V. D. Al 


and . Antarctic : their 
IcobotanicaJ. areas 
V. p. Aleksandrova. 

^bridge University Press, £15.00 
gN 0 521 2 3 119 1 • 

■ Although, they are often treated as 
TO sltailar,. the Arctic and the 
Aworetk: are .very different areas In 
climatic and biological terms. 
'POrtunfdes, for Individual ! gclen- 
to - work , extensively in. the 


chapter to au examination ot the 
criteria to" be used In' defining her 
g'eobotanical • areas. The Russian 
classifications' for Arctic, vegetation 
have generally ' been based on 
dominating . lifeforms, for example, 
lichen-tundra,, in contrast to tile 


;p®r-, 

treat 


fWkground to those who have, men An 


ate the vegetation of all the islands. 
Although a large number of alien 
species have been ■ recorded from 
these Islands, the literature states 
quite unequivocally that : the 
majority have not survived. Accept- 
ing -her contention that there Is no 
Arctic region with an analogous 
flora, there are other areas within 
,the Southern . . Hemisphere, for | 
example, Gough Island and ‘the 
Auckland Islapds, Which carry slmh 
lar vegetation types but are not 
mentioned.. The remainder of tin* 
Antarctic she classifies as analogous 
to . the northern polar desert, anu 
. divides it - Into northern pnd 
a southern sub-regions ; her treatment 

... ... T _ _ r ._ of: here is brifef but .rerisonably lnclu-1 

vegetation 1 . types- vrttbiri-. her -tundra aiva> * . •• . • i ' I 

' and pblar desert reiions than has-, xite final chapter of conclusions 
previously been attempted for the j s too short:.- Far more coulo oe 
■ whole of the Arritic. Notable exclii- ma d B 0 f the data she presents. es > 
4nd. ca^W r reWrded aB^thfi' ' slons. in the Orea coveted are the . c j a ny by the i>. ae ®^ 0r o > o d a A ra ^ ln 1' 
IrtnwtHqrltt hn Wyegetatlon ' southern tig at :Cntt1ln£ and . I :e-. Some of ; the maps are qn too .| 

? tVt tinfWiiBDiim. : 'Ua .Tisso i land. • A 1 though her .clawification - striali a scale for .thqlt. 


Tori the range of ArS vegetation, 
and this has caused Aleksandrova 
to use a complex of features Includ- 
the composition 'and''character- 


>p -worK .extensively in tna ^ng tne composmon aru cimranei- 
"tctlc and the Antarctic have been . istic structure rof • syrtusla together 
TO .limited,’ .-so that .comparative with ' t]\e Ilfefornis ; of i dominant 


l V"- yuoioiivwi. This _ 

,8 'Ptesent volume . and. accounts 
‘to some of the . inadequacies; ' ’ . 


some ot i 

■ v.vV..D,>L 

■a thf« ttn&Z 


y.v-rz -Jeksandrove 

the Soviet Arctic * 


fl»je 4rei('of tundra witfen the USSR ’ scheme*' iriB not suit ell; Require- clear/ thlpre Is no list of illustratious. 
:•!* \f3h iJ.Althe" The- -.fisA : merits, ; is' 'ds; 


than, , .)n - ^ther ! the U&A 


positive side 



mgeamme adequate dath, , provided a concep^. 
ch contains f aa f tvameworki and made availpblff 
Of many j^uch previously unused Russian; 

1 *“ eral 
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Primroses, people or penguins 


EroLition In Age-structured Popu* 
li,Li.ins 

by. Brian Cliarles worth 
Cambridge University Press, £18.00 
and £5.95 

ISBN 0 521 23045 4 and 20786 9 

The general reader can be forgiven 
. far asking why, if evolution is so 
well understood, is it necessary for 
biologists to continue ta write so 
, much about it ? There- are two 
principal reasons. The first is that 
' nature is wonderfully subtle, tlio 
sdcond that there are still a number 
of important, unsolved problems 
lurking behind the established 
principles. Some arise from the 
observations of curious naturalises, 
w/io see iiliennniena difficult to 
explain within the existing theoreti- 
cal framework. Others arise by 
deduction in the minds of inquiring 
theoreticians : the present book 
belongs firmly In this latter cate- 
gory. 

Populations of most species of 
nrgnuisius are ago-structured : that 
is there are several, overlapping 
cohorts whose life-styies depend 
upon choir ages. Young and old onk- 
ir^es share a forest, but grow and 
die at very different . rates, and 
need to be a particular size before 
they reproduce. It doos not inateer 
whether we are dealing with prim- 
roses, people or penguins — most 


by- the title of this book. The main breed once and then die (eels, for 
point of it is'to ask: what happens ^example) and others many times? 
if we insert age-structure into thi 


age-structure into tbeo- 
retical models of population dyna- 
mics, population genetics and evolu- 
tion ? What new predictions 
emerge ? What old' ones fail ? And 
to a- lesser extent, how well do the 
models 'stand up to empirical tests? 

Chapter one is a general survey 
of the basic mathematical theory of 
age-structured populations — a 
primer in modern population dyna- 
mics. It considers what types of 
models are appropriate for what 
sorts of populations, life-tables in 
theory and practice, the concept, of 
‘'reproductive value", density- 
dependence, stable age-distribu- 
tions, and so on. The coverage is 
rigorous uml comprehensive, setting 
the context of the book very firmly 
in the dynamics of single species 
populations. 

Genetics enters in chapter two, 
tion of the effects 


with a consideration 


This chapter also deals with the 
general problem of senescence. 

I had to work hard and think 
hard to get through many sections, 
and some will require, and repay, 
more detailed study. The book 
assumes a sound working knowledge 
of the basic principles of popula- 
tion biology and genetics, and of the 
mathematics of matrix algebra, 
finite difference equations and 
calculus. It wilt not be accessible to 
most genera] readers or naturalists, 
despite what it says on the dust- 
jacket ; I also think it is too 
advanced for an undergraduate 
text. In other words, it is very 
definitely a book for postgraduate 
sLudents and research workers. 

How important is it ? I suspect 
that part of the intellectual 
attraction of theoretical population 
genetics rests upon the abstract 


of age-structure on Hurdy- Weinberg n^. a . UC ^ . prODfs ' 

“luilibria, and an exploration of the 


equilibria, and an exploration of the 
effects of genetic drift on popula- 
tions of finite size, This chapter 
finishes by an excursion into the 
intriguing problem of the chances 
of close relatives marrying in a 
human population. 

Chapters three and four move on 
to consider the theory of gene- 


soitietimes has to use 
extremely sophisticated techniques 
to solve rather restricted problems. 

• For example, if age-structure 

oFfects in single species populations 


ore almost always swamped in the 
real world, by tli 

environment, Interactions with other 


lie vagaries of the 


. ,,- ul r,ti F , U6 „.„ — Juluai , under, natural selection— the core 

populations are age-structured. Suin' evolutionary theory — in age- 
pnsingly, there have been no' pre- structured populations. As hoped 
vious attempts to review the ecologi- * m > some of the results strike at the 
cal, genetical and evolutionary con- . foundations! For example, the con- 
sequences of age-structure in a ? e P.t "fitness”, which all bio- 


‘■Si 


lero is a large 
growing literature, 


.- coherent way. 

[' scattered and 

r but no synthesis. Brian Charles- 
l ' worth’s book Is therefore unique. 
t The oge-st-ruaurc of a population 
I Influences important theoretical 
t phenomena (genetic drift and evolu- 
tion of optiidal life-history char- 
.1 acferistics, for example), as -well as 
having a direct bearing on practical 
problems in plant and animal breed- 
i mg. The whole question of wh 
nanisms age Is but one facet o 


populations, and shifting, unpredic- 

However, this- is not a criticism, 
ns wo do not know whether these 
Mlrigs happen. The whole point of 
good theoretical science is . to 
Identify clearly a set of problems, 
pose ■ them in a soluble way, and 
leave the world to argue about the 


freely, 

when 


proves a 
measured 


ously under- different assiimp- resu ^ s 1 By focusing so admirably 
. Indeed, I think this insight is ^P 011 . one aspect of evolution, Brian 

ninsr Imnnrtnnt onH umi-intna Lnorl BSWOf m hfiS Written a hnnlr 


legists use so 
will- o' -the- wisp 
rigorous! 

tions. Inc , _ ...-. a , Jk , 

the most Important and worrying Chari esworth has written a book 
one in the whole book. Almost as ll, “ provide food for-' thought 
Important are Charles worth’s com- and .debate for years to come. One 
meins - oh the maximization of total CBn,,at really ask for any more, 
population size under selection,' ' r i 'lx r" * 

where results 'can again be counter- JODI1 ri. Lawton 

intuitive. ■ 


iv or- Finally, chapter fiye looks at the John ' H Lawton i* wniar 
■ , , . , >f the evolution of life-histories; Eor ■ in ecologya^the VriLititu af 

^ broad sweep of problems sqbsmned example, why do some spaces Ydifc, _ r-™® unit^sny. of 
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Pleasingly acrobatic visitors 


gouirrels inBrUnih 

• 

: iS bN 0 7153 78-5 i 


burk from trees in their commercial But what of that Anglo- America 
prime. Indeed, the reputation of discoid between red and giey 
various species of squirrel is pretty squirrels l he story *s both in - 
tarnished today— ground squirrels cstmg and ] heuristic, and might [J® 
in Russia are a pest of cereal crops noted by those who still sutfer ihe 

— . and retaliation in the form of seeds same burning desire to introtuce 

laced . with 'poison apparently new species to our tauna tuai. 
For ma»y suburban dwellers- a grey accourtts for i 50 million of the pit- brought us the grey ^uirrel. Laidlei 
pilfering scraps from the f re , flnn unlly. describes how. m 1K90, the ninth 

8?d/ableis a pleasingly acrobatic ^here is no doubt that among the Duke of Beaufort released 10 grey 
Kar although one whose uglllty pages of t hi s book there are in- squirrels at Woburn Abbey. By 1920 
unshadowed by the sneaking sus- g.ij ll j ng observations und some pro- their descendants had populated 
ni that -this immigrant from “ 0 ” at | v | explanations. One might 1,350 square miles. And as the greys 
America has played some nefarious |M , e f 01 - instance, on the mtn- sprend, so the rectified, and iheic 
the demise of our native * j f squirrel society that are is some evidence nf direct cause and 
A smilrrel. But behind . the "ft” bv q the niilti „o chases dur- effect in. this. However, no. single 
K^mparing. antics of each squirrel j® which as inany BS So. males inuy hypothesis adequately explains the 
r network of subtly adaptations st| . eam through a woodland inpur- reduction in the range of the red 


New from Nefson 


Arouah which evolution has suit of _ a s in e | e receptive female, squirrel ; it seems likely that many 
ornomed it for survival: squirrels j^e f oUr pa ges of bibliography to factors conspired together and that 
usc°dielr scissor-llke lower incisor book P indlcate that much of some of these , had nothing to oo 

Teeth to crack nuts, send messages * quirrel behaviour has fallen under with grey squirrels-mnong them 
w each other with a semaphore of s ^ enti f Ic scrutiny ; nevertheless m the author s view. i i ih* effect 
thrashing tails punctuated by stomp- having read lhe text, I did not feel of chemical sprays mt the fertility 
ina feet? and eat about two million JJ nearer to getting inside a of female red squirrels, 
plua seeds each ever^ year l These s{iu [ rre i> s s kln. Perhaps the absence 


' Bl ul other adaptation? are 
material of Keith Laidler’s book. 


the 


nuirrers sum. Irrespective of Sts effect on its 

of any citations in the hibllogjaphy ecu |bg| ca | competitors, the groy 
to work by tlie author nimselE on a t|ll j rre | was accorded daunting 
Tha'13 chanters and four appan- squirrels underlies the i rather anony- ponies in its native America, 
dices 6 o mbra ce* diverse topics, ?pan- mojia, feel .to , the book. ^ Umg which, Laidler quotes one. 

oirts biologists' voyeuristic ” 
of an arboreal family life, 

the near future. 


™. book no. one g 

aHKS SB 5 &£?& ZSpE &.«« .ij-.-gga Sss.-.T 

ss. a5fnjta3ss.it. h.w » 1 


tieth century, and on to the some 
times strained relationship between 
man and squirrel today. Foresters 
light to reduce squirrel damage in 
the form of bark-stripping Ih planta- 
Huds; the squirrels are reputedly 
foraging for nutrients In the plants 
vascular system when they strip tne 


the author has done a reasonably ' . D. W. Macdonald 

thorough review of the literature 

and has clearly made a serious 

attempt to do so in a style that any- q jy. Macdonald is a research fel- 
6ne can follow. Th* book w »>“*■ Jow in fhe department of zoology 

« «*• « °* i ° rd - 
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•: 5f1V e CF® 3 , °f tS5Si n *: ls ^ cr{tlc;i ! abcolint of .recent ‘development?. In the 

: ilejd. Tb&’au'Uid^aws extensively 'drt'his .gtth ejtpujrlincftfii this area and i 
.. draws attention to the fact that some of the relatively simple methods of 
sequencing are comparable In accuracy of the results to the more sophisticated ■ 
. procedures available , , ...» > ■. '•- ,. t K ” 
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Ecology of .Small Mammals 
edited by D, M. 8 tod dart 
Chapman & Hall, £15.00 
ISBN 0 412 14790 4 


... ... . - • 

acc^ifnt of . .the evolptjbrt of ■ these many small mammal zooaosrf lo 


.(Sjnate^les ^a strategy ^e(ng defined eases and infec tions 1 .' whick 


as‘a- "a suite of acTaptiVe responses naturally transmitted '.WWW* J? 
that a species accumulates over tebrate animals and ■ ■ m an j 
evolutionary ' time"), :aFknowledg ‘ , “ fc 



*. . - Jyg undj-vidual,. kin aud. group selec 

Dr S tod dart Stas brought together ,?. n - fbeu reviews the demogrn- or cno orner cum n 
au impressive set of authors to p "' c ' Components, of life-history , should bo congratulated ocp. 
write on eight different aspects of - giving , theory and so nvuch Into so small 

small manvnal ecology. Tfie book s F ecl ffC examples. • The patterii of which lie also provides a 
has little direct competition and by empirical data the literature^ andjjw«jt"5 

will make a useful complementary ^ repeated ina consideration of the grfluhloSi A. Myllimew^^ 
text to fclie International Biological e V 0 J utl0 ? of food habits and food to illustrate' the tdpicio 
Programme volume on Small M«m- ,liche b«adth, the evolution of mnl post problems and w ^ 
■i energy, metabolism --nmirinnrhftrmtr rathar than give a corov 1 , ^ 


energy 

Versus 


their productivity and vomi. en e r Sy metabolism (honiootheriny rather than give a “J* 
dynamics, edited by Golley, heterothermy), and tho reference : list : againvgM“ ^ 

Petrusewicz ana- Ryszkowala (Cam- evc / l ' t * on bf habitat selection and made of references w ., 
.bridge. University Press: 1975). It - 8 , denization. Fleming recog- articles. „ n haiec^ 

.should also .become a 'baric text for nlzes diet ^ lif e-hktory ” is cqnvea- J. Gaisler s 
many u n d er gradu^t e ” n|aw,, "‘ > l^.l' a tion&.llv nnlv < tfio . zimrw^nHonb i«' • inHiiHnc li&liit&t r 6Q ^ .*^1 • Jia 

include -itnanvm^ 
dents will find 

read - and Ilt '-'Kivcq muon or toe •— r-n—“i, enw 8 tm. aim aucmi , auu ' c,; , wr -„ 

Aeoredcai .background to tlid sub^ should ' also be con- **. very. Instructive^ , 

ject. 1 '. -sidered: The style is authoritative dfversloii into formuw* I 

r Six chapters are devoid to oartk the r * ad f r ia Wt' with a cleat 7.6 dlfflfaUlt :'and dURPpo^^ J 
cular aspect? of pure and applied P C ,V ff 6 ^ 1116 possible life-style ■' table gives tbe i 

ecology ahd a further two chapters Op ^ ons open to be exploited. : . these Lincoln Index bat 

rnVflr aAnlnni nf L... -_ i „ n Sniiriiam'ii 'V- ' 


Thh is a work intended both for 
Klentisis end non-Sclentists, and as 
such would tun' the risk both or 
frustrating the specialist ana 
baffling the layman. By and large, 
however, Professor Napier - manages 
to provide a successful compromise 
between complexity add oyer-slmpH- 
fkatiori, due in no small measure 
to a lively and witty style of writing. 
Indeed.: the book is well seasoned 
With humour and I fputtd myself 
laughing out loud at several points 
in the text!' 'Another major attrac- 
tion which will find favour with 
many -redder a ' is • the' use of more 
than 50 Illustrations, Including many 
excellent "and Informative ’ photo- 
graphs, soine photocopies of famous 
works . of . art' and a number or 
original line- drawings 


The work, is In two sections, part 
one being largely structural ana 
functional, comparative and evoiu- 



Giaitt Panda's hand showing false 
thumb, used for clutching bamboo 
. shoots while feeding. This , rather 
r special case of polydactylism was 
i - first demonstrated in 1942 by Wood 
fones, who showed using X-rays that 
. the panda’s “ tliurah " is shnply on 
•\ enormously, enlarged ■ wrist bone 
called the • radial sesamoid. The 
thumb is capable bf restricted and 
very simple movements. Original line 
drawing from the Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago, taken from 
Hands. . 


tionary.in‘conteiit, wheceas part two places, as when describing lP"*™**; anthropologists. Profes- 

deals, more with sqcio-cuHural mat- • J kln natures as hinges which open. speaks with authority 

tecs. Although most of the. first Bn( i close " and again in the analogy s P nttaulty'of man and, as he 
half of the book is thus distinctly f* tre ads on an automobile me o M ^ hpissn dub " with spe- 
second half . - fl referr i ng l0 the skin i psP«J delusive, reference to 



wean 


been 

mammal J 
.Indeed 


, -SmaH 

kilograms or ' imposition,.- species diversity* re) a 
one anij he «°rteMps, bet ‘ 

v , — jtine has' ncjt i: Primary cori^ , 
owaa, tq vseparata 'a l&rgeVP r ®^ And, thely enarar 
Jrftm . several aniall cousins^ i- jiaps .the-.^tpgt ai|rprig 


some 

•jSS^a 

BS&S 


tq,:thds^ ' W dghihg:;5 ki 
less .fs aq arbitrary o:. 

Wuotfaa. Sar .qJS i: primary / consumers, •- thelr’ role as . Tables^ 1.1 ;and ^ 

’ " budgets. Per- taken from 

“ L conclusion , : bnf .. 

kb ranrp. from , dJffei'eQt W?f?| hui.-W?. 


' diversity, raja- . .. I™,:*™? iSrr^’.JflaU 
vegetation 

their ,'role as Tables' 1.1 ;wd ■ ^ ^.irwl «g 


Biological hi Elavour me secouu in referring to tne - exclusive, reference to 

••■lollows- -on naturally ..enough with rWgeBi However, the statement £{ ie'iimbs^and' ^he continues in chap- 

•• chapters on handedness In ««•■{. .*• nails are the bsjowN s of ill the mh-i a subjects of tool-using 
■ the other prjmatos, on the details health”— is not only.. alarmist h *it ter nve.on .. . 

' bf fidgbrprints and th,elr forensic js . gs the a ntHbr must know,, a | 
slwlRcanco, and Ph gestures nna ■ clDiltfnl'' ^edaggeratidP. ■ • •* - t . 

1 other ' fotnjs of manuaf conimunico Catering' as he does for a varled f' 

'‘AEtet sliort but "" 


JS SSf^tSiB refer f» 

8 primate evolution and Particularly 

arled » «* r,y mBI, ‘ 1 ^ lsh - a - 'fe.WSS l! 


anatomy 


■ citings of Wood- Jones. - Q2 0 nd'fi3.'''Ih ap«te.’°i rncsB . - ^ j, and ai id particn 

S cbmparisph bf the Fhal.nngeal for- tleficiencies a very good [}?« thumb extrqordhisri y 

in the ??imates>nd especial! 


this cerebral projection 
out that the specific areas ofccre- 
bral cortex devoted to sonsoiy 
reception from,, and motor . iun® v«*. 
tion tq, the ****** JgSS^S& 


pitibWji ljaridf .and Other: *rs}£ dmerges, althouah l' could see little 
nt, .tte; author \% constrained to ^"i^in sertaratirtg the- discourse on 
;■ vojf, the;, tbunib;: , ,£ fnd^ed it is P“« ; klimb illt0 a " subsection^- 
• • questionable whether it has ..ey®r. 


■am 

Went 


in man-. 


il.e thumb . in«^ h - i S -^ b „ i ta 


• The.': boOk M r° undi 
amusing /chapter ■ on 


especially go. 

rounded off by .an. 
W ■ on gestures os 
tpf.the spoken word- 


... — . ... Ta Naoiar has already contributed man ihand gestures used for.: noise- 

• tlriie an<f ehergy . frying to ■ A h " J- Q{JX; . knowledge of upper • j^ssly cdmmuiilcatjng ; the idejtiiy 

i ; &mtaejwhetberjthe missing ele- [f^.fuuction. it is not surprising £ tl f 0 q lia riy during Vrtting eXCUf- 
G ;• :^ e pt- 0 ffthc. thumb;!*' 8 pha}an?j or - •.■ 1 K t >hose'.pBrta of- the. book -dealing. B j 0 ng, - u 

k :. k roetatArpar’*- Although 'if Is clear/; -thst. nre u C n S ile and -n on-prehensile ' When one remembers that: t)»$ 

r latte ^ pm of this Statement- . JJgJJ: PJJJ! f}5 both evolution ary, and author is hot only doctor, hnatOit|jjsr, . 

'- ,J mhetteV pht, it is. not; terms-nfe partleidarly S&chek- snul prlgiato og 1st extrnordl- 

>iqr does, not ptovide 1 . .wrtt^porarjr^w &iaMat?e - oa grips bv \ t also a member, of thp 

‘ho ^tnoara- format! ■ 4". d reading, for all . circle, one can readily ^unde^ ] 

tool designers! l Nonc ^he- ho w. he has. succeeded ip 


.could;.- 
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- — — — •■■■ — — confessing a murder) immutable 

Evolution for Naturalists s tbe simple In June, 1842. Darwin allowed Iilni- 
pjrinclplcs and complex renllty self “the satisfaction of writing a 
'im' Philip J. Darlington brief abstract of my theory In pencil 

-tflley, £12.25 . in thirty-five pages ”. 

ISJSN 0 4?1 04783 X - But the " other ” and' perhaps 

, , .... greater Darwinian achievement In 

Dae win, • seconp edmon biology lias been to bring academic 

emteri by Philip Appleman rigour- to component disciplines. 

i This emerges In a negative way 

l^N 0 393 95009 3 from Darlington’s Evolution - for 

“T"* “ ~ Naturalists. Dhrlington is a disting- 

Dtfi'wiii .lid two things for biology 

ici (lie Origin. of Species; he built n Sf 

framework on which to hang and JJJL 

lihfc an enormous array of observa- KXl5 

tihhs, and he provided an lnterd*- feg?” ft*, *, ra i 


pendent coherence for a clutch of 

disciplines as distinct in their wrore we mhosivo evolution m 
niothodology and language as niojecula 1 ' biology . He writes.: 
palaeontology, molecular biocliomis- The biologist with the bast ■ pei - 
LiV, environmental physiology and . spective'on evolution as a whole is, 
the; mathematics of populations. ’ I think, the naturalist who looks 
;It Is the former which normally ' “ ^goiim the 

springs to blind when we think of woods, fields, and waters around 
pijst-Da million biology. Samuel h ‘™> Provided he keeps up reason- 

CoUridge died in 1834 (while Par- ®b*y . j V t c at i aast *, ,e 

wlti was sailing round the world general trend of new discoveries 
ini -I lie Bcngie), concerned that ? llc J, theoretical advances at all 
zoology -was in .danger of falling levels from molecular genetics to 
apirt oecause of its huge mass of the theoby.of faunal equilibrium*, 
uncoordinated factual informal ion : My method is primarily the natutal- 
foin 1 years later Darwin read isls '.wntenever I can, I shall derive 
MnHhus's Essay on the' Principle of find’ 'test hypotheses and models of 
Papldation. anti connected his own evolntion bw what I can see, or 
'observations on variation with the think I see, in the real world. . . 
idea of a struggle for existence. • Tms approach of i Darling ton's is 
He- wroto to Hooker at that time, the freshness of hi$ book, but at the 
“1 was so struck with the distrihu- same , time its- weakness. It is 
tion of the Galapagos organisms, pleasant to get away from models 
etc, etc, and with the character ot o-f population dynamics, arguments 
the American fossil mammiferj, etc, about euzyme function, descriptions 
etc, that I determined to collect of \ selective ..forces,, and the like, 
.blindly every sort of fact which which make up so much of books 
could bear- in any way on what are and courses on. evolution, but it is 
'species. 1 have read heaps of agri- none the l&ss strangely unsatisfying, 
cultural and horticultural bonks Darlington views (for example) 
and have never, ceased . .collecting group selection from the viewpoint 
facts. At last gleaths of light 'have of ' an 1 ' observer, rather like Wynne- 
riqome, and I am convinced (quite' Edwards did in his Animal Disper- 
contrary to the opinion I started sion in Relation to Social Behauiour 
with) that species ere not (it is like (1962). He is clearly aware of 


rigour- to component disciplines. 
Tills emerges io a negative way 
from Darlinj! ton’s Evolution for 
' rlington is a disting- 


Natwalisfs. 


iology had well begun, and long 
efore t-lie explosive evolution oF 


. much of the controversy on the sub- 
ject over the past 20 years, and 
correct to judge that it has been 
“ignored, misunderstood, or over- 
emphasized by different evolution- 
ists”, but on shaky ground to claim 
that it is “ important in dtsclf and 
doubly important because it is im- 
portant In man ’\ Statements like 
this need to' be very carefully 
supported, much better than “ A 
few ' examples of deme-grolip- re- 
placements ' have been described 
formally. . . . Observant naturalists 
see . . . continual small-scale extinc- 
tions and replacements of local 
• populations 

To be fail' to Darlington, lie re- 
fers to previous papers of his own 
where these ideas are developed 
•more fully, but the omission of 
quantitative and analytical exam- 
inations in examples like this moke 
one realize the value they, have in 
the totality . of biology. This is 
why Darwin’s contribution to bio- 
logy was much more than provid- 
ing a t|dy filing system for animals 
and plants. Darwin was q naturalist 
in ’the highest sense of the word.-but 
us a by-product of his evolutionary 
writings, be set fn motion an ex- 
amination of tlie natural world 
which has encompassed tbe methods 
of mathematicians and chemists as 
well' as those of taxonomists and 
geneticists: ' 

However, an outing with a good 
naturalist is always a stimulating 
, experience, and Darlington is no 
exception. For example, he points 
out that palaeontological discon- 
tinuities may represent real breaks 
In species distribution, and not 
qierely artefacts of preservation, 
and inveighs against the unrealistic. 
, habit of theoreticians of assuming' 
thqt adaptations (such as particular 
'reproductive strategies or . feeding, 
behaviours) , are .inevitably maxi- 
mized — even Darwin recognized the* 


they were often imprecise or im- 
perfect \De Beer called this 11 a 
principle of great importance ”). 

I enjoyed Euo/uticm for 
Nuturulists. I shall read it again 
sometime, because I suspect that 
there are some important insights 
In it — but they will need digging 
out and testing, giving one the 
excuse .for -some “ real biology ”• in 
contrast to accepting or re-testing 
the sophisticated conclusions of 
one’s peers. 

In contrast Philip Appleman’s 
Danilin represents the worthwhile 


history are usually either 
forward chroniclers or huSSi 
with, mi axe to grind fsurh 


erid of the - American 1 academic 
machine- ' Tt Is a Well -balanced col- 
lection of extracts from Darwin’s 
own work, bis commentators, and 
bis -Intellectual descendants to the 

8 resent day (ranging from Richard 
wen and Adam Sedgwick to 
Lorenz, Leakey and Chomsky). 
Appleman is a Victorian historian 
at Indiana University, and his 
anthology has been chosen to show 
the development of Ideas rather 
than alleged milestones iq evolu- 
tionary science (in contrast- to a 
seemingly endless stream ' of Other 
American ' collations). 

Tbe book was first published In 
1970. 1 do not recall seeing it before 
in. Britain, although perhaps it has 
been oh the history shelves in book- 
shops. Obviously it was well-received 
by somebody, ' because it went 
through twelve printings 1 in nine 


years. The second edition adds 
papers on sociobiology, the IQ 
debate, DNA research, primate work, 
and recent studies in palaeontology. 
It Is rounded off by two essays by 
Appleman hlrriself — an Epilogue to 
the first edition (" Darwin : on 

changing the mind?'), and an inter-- 
pretatton ' of the 1 controversies Con- 
tinuing In the 1970s (** Darwin ' 
among the moralists ”). The book is 
worth acquiring : ’for' these essays 
alone : writers on evolutionary 


Willey, qnd mere recemW 'S 
Moore ( The PostAtSiJ*S 
troversies, Canibridge^ 

Press, 1979). . 

Appleman points out tW all A, 
biological controversies- of the tS 
decade have a long history; i£ 
biology and the IQ argumenrS 
new versions of the determjZ 
debate ; creationism' is a bcw 
authority • and intellectual tow® 
in research is at risk when renrit 
tions are placed on DNA wort 
Indeed, " Dnrwin’s theory beS 
controversy, and its various- oft 
spring survive in controvefty k 
cause the issues involved go to car * 
deepest conceptions of' ouriefo. to 6 
our pr|de in our origins, to'bur«ii| t 
of our present dignity, to wV£S3 
for the future. Many people fS/lt t 
difficult to accepf facts which da | 
not patently flatter their seitatm 
or thoories which strike 
socially retrograde. Violence 
all of that is understandable, ai 
perhaps, in the long.rpn, httfiljj- 
the ferment of ideas out. of rad 
better ideas may arise. In the shat 
run, too, tbe persistent conttyvin? 
suggests not pn'ly hot , temper* ot 
bad manners but also welpoiflee^ 
dence of moral commitment, sud 
intellectual freedom ” (page 555) 

Tlie attention we - pay to holism 
and the wider issues of life are t« 
often, confined to our Ups ; walkju 
with a naturalist and supping .with 
a . moralist, firmly grounded & 
logical history could be salutary for, 
all of us, .... 

- ■* R. J. Berry 

K. J. Berry is professor of gvseficf 
at University College London. 
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TJl&avdbiet - trndiation ' (UV) pro- 
duces - alterations- in-, tho genetic 
Jhaterlajl ; (DNA) • inside all living 
cells; As a- cortfcSduehca of. these 
aitergtidus . .to .the, DNA molecules 
Xlv aah.^iihm' kill, cells or. produce 
ftermah^nt genetic changes (muta : 
JicteJ^p thenjl gnu also cause 

skin caikdef Jn animals and man. 
UV ls, of course, present in the raya 

S f- the: klip,': bha the study of i tit a 
'ologlcaj offsets pf, UV and of - thd 


way In which qbIIs respond tp^'dam- 
age produced by UV, is- of grdaf -im- 
portance' And his •yielded much- in- 
foptiappn con cpr nine .pome ■ o£\the 
.basic hrotesses , wnitn ' ncctir. . ln- : 4lv> 
4nff calls. r« - . '»i ,■< i .V.. U' •] 

’ '.'fn !this book, : Walter tfaqa J =.afr 
tempts to provide. a basic textbook 
, for advanced students. It is : very 
r . cKarly written; ' to ‘read • ififid. 
? comprehend, 1 1 and, j wgAl illustrated j 


'but the choice of topics covered -is 
(somewhat bizarrd. ■ In a book with 1 
1 this title 1 the r student- might reason- 
ably f 'expect .to: find: ft. -substantial 
Vamount -Of : information oh thb 
; effects of UV on animals and man, 

' instead of which there is only one 
.very short chapter, on UV-cnrclno- 
' genesis. The rest of tbe book des- 
■ tribes ■ effects of UV on micro- 
organisms. 

I fha first six cliaptbrs contain 
i useful basic information for' the 
] student, on physical aspects of 
| ulttavlqlet radfappo and ultraviolet 
, lamps, measurements of doses, 

I the products Formed .by the. action 
jof UV on DNA.‘ Way« of assessing; 
■:the biological effects of the-fadia-- 
jtion, and evidence that damage to 
; DNA is responsible for most of 
: the biological ’^effects' observed. 


■ In .the subsequent chapters,, ho^: 

■ ever, .unwarranted space is itakon 
i up with ,tb*. description qf: rather 


{With bacterial ' viruses. The , rele« 

-. v^nceVbf ’matty of these phenomena, 

! although they* '.are' 1 , of- .lindaiibfed. 
) lifStdrical Importance, 1 . la somewhat 
tquesfiadfblp in the light of the find- 1 


bigs of more recent research. 

The importance, of repair . and 
recovery processes is'-'qujte rightly 
emphasized thrb’qghout the book, yet 
litcla spac^,. ,is . ',devbted to the 
molecule^ ' mechanisms' ' of'.', thfese 
processes, 1 a topic which ■ would 
surely be of interest and impor- 
tance to the student. The blblio- 
giaphy ' lists plainly articles of 
historical interest, with no gitntlona 
to articles later thap 1976. Although 
the book is not written for research 
purposes, surely a few citations of 
recent review._artic]o.i would -have 
. been .useful for those readers 
Interested in pursuing >thc subject 
: in gre^tef-jtebth. i* r v. ; ; ; K 
The paperback edition is reason- 
ably priced and, although . some . of 
tlie later chapters- .ero likely to 
be of dublolis value, th’o helpful 
IhfoMtaUph in the first fow enqp- 
Jers 'wi-H make it a useful 'voluinb 
for<-<graduate students- in '.photo- 
biology,.' ■ ... • I .; 

■ ■ : V: V ' A . R. L6hmann 

Aik:; llehn>ahk, is‘ at ifie Mf{&_ceU 
mutation imi^yniv&sity of fyssex. 
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Mrdusa and the Snail: more ev 
^■gTbtotato watcher ft 

3 

gjgfe- ^Institute for Cancer jh 

J^U^American mecUcal estaWhih- J 
01 . .m-ntA the essays which make P* 
volumes originally V 

I 

had found tbedr way V 
Kce?^ard covers and ^nt 0 the w 
[faked States best-seller h*ts> 

of a cell indeed received the T 
National -Book Award, from which n 
raiB can draw the. .encouraging co-n* rj 
elusion that science^ at least.' when tl 
purveyed by a literary craftsman o 
Kke Thomas, can catch the imagina- o 
tlra, rather than glaze the eye of c 
ihe casual reader. , J 

1 The British public, accustomed t 
bv long exposure to science writing a 
mrked (with few honourable ex- t 
ceptions) by a relentless and shoddy n 
Incompetence, clearly views auch - J 

science as comes -J 

newspapers as no battfer than i 
literary dog-blscult. (Where but in 1 
Britain could the leading 1 

dally report last year’s Nobel Prize ] 
In chemistry, awarded for the 
development of irreversible thermo- ] 
dynamic theory, in the. Imperishable i 
words: “Professor Prigogma is an ,1 
expert on the chemical make-up ot i 
human beings”?) Oqe can only, 
hopa therefore that the general 
reader will not deny himself these • 
faeftuUlng excursions through the 
byways of biology and medicine wltli 
a genial guide, full of arcane know- 
ledge, shafts of originality and no 
end of diverting quotes and quid- 
dities. 

Thomas writes in, an easy collo- • 
quia! style. -He descants -In - these 
essays on such matters as the -suture 
of genetic cloning j ■ thq nature of . 
warts and' their appearance (and . 
still more mysterldub qvanescepce) 
freaks of , evolution s parasitism and • 
symbiosis j die patltways. of; dis: 
coveiy in. science abd medicine : tne > 
deficiencies of modern medical 

1 .1 . . I . nhlh 


penchant for etymology and an ad- 
miration for Montaigne. 

Thomas 1 b at his best when he 
is ruminating on die ways of nature 
end its aberrations ; on our nor- 
mally peaceful coexistence with the 
meningococcus: on the gratuitous 
evolution of me diphtheria toxin 


me umMuu w “**“*“■ * 

on the weirdly intertwined careers 
of medusa, tne jellyfish and the 
nudibranch snail, whose larval off- 
spring swim Into the tentacles o| 
the adult medusa and are engulfed 

1 - I*. 1 J— TUn lallufjfih ia fhfifl 


in Ita body. The jellyfish is then 
devoured from within by the ram* 
paging larvae ; as they mature and 
grow their host is trimniecj down 
until nothing remains of it but an 
appendage close to the mouth of the 
adult snail, where in time it repro- 
duces and generates new jellyfish. 
Which is then the predator and 
which the prey? 

Such biological conundrums give 
Thomas keen pleasure, which com- 
municates Itself vividly to the 
reader. He adverts frequently to 
tho theme, of symbiosis, and views 
our relation with our own cellular 
organellas, such as our intra- 
cellular energy generators, the- 
mitochondria • • (which ' by their 
biochemical attributes are the 
descendants of primaeval bacteria 
that set up home in our cells), in 
much ’the same light. Id this vein 
Thomas stands, to my mind, with 
.the best science writers of recent 
limes, such as J. B. S. Haldane in 
liis fournalistic articles and Miriam 
Rothschild in her incomparable 
Lice. Pleas and Cuckoos . 

Those in search of social or 
political commitment will be disap- 
pointed. Others again may be irken 
by Thomas's sometimes remorseless 
- optimism, or his occasional flights 
of whimsy. Yet here he is on a 
subject of interest to ft.®* 

, tho essay “ The long habit , the 
title of which is a quotation from 


• all the crucial acts of Hying. ... 
But even so, if the transformation 
is a coordinated, integrated phy- 
siologic process in Its initial local 
stages, there Is still that perma- 
nent vanishing of consciousness to 
be accounted fo?. Are we to be 
stuck forever with this problem i* 
Where on earth does it go ? 
Is it simply stopped dead In Ite 
tracks, lost in humus, wasted 1 
Considering the tendency of 
nature to find uses for complex 
and intricate mechanises, this 
seems to me unnatural. I prefer 
to think of .it as somehow sepa- 
rated off at the filaments of its 
attachment and then drawn liko 
an . easy breath back into the 
membrane of its origin, a fresh 
memory for a bios pher leal nerv- 
ous system, but I have no data 
on the' matter. 

It is a curious fact that the cata- 
clysmic advance of science in tne 
past two decades has been accom- 
panied by an ever more shameful 
failure on the part of its practi- 
tioners to explain their activities 
to their benefactors, the tax-paying 
tiohiir. There is Perhaps an analogy 


Sir ' 1 . 110 maa x>i 

habit of living indlsposeth us to 
dying”. Starring out from the con- 
viction, based on W of . medi- 


vlcuon. DUfltSU Ul* JUO J—o — , — ,7- 
cal practice, that It is onljr •he liv- • 
ing and not the djdtm who find 
death -an affront, Thomas con- 

?1 ft* , [djtag] I. nftf »« eyas 

ancient and fundamental, of all 
'. biologic functions, with its mech- 
anisms worked out with the 

. attention to detail, J® mc p p ^®' 
cislon fqr the advantage Of the, 
organism, the same abundance of 
ihforn?8tion. for suyance througb, 
: the stages, that we have long since 

become accustomed ,to finding in 


to their benefactors, the tax-paying 

E ublic. There is perhaps an analogy 
ere 'to ihe law enunciated by Art 
Buchwald, that as the economy gets 
better everything else gets worse— 
a proposition which . evidently 
does not commute with its con- 
verse. Our Victorian predecessors, 
for example, sew. it by contrast ns 
their duty and privilege to expound 
their discoveries and impart their 
■pride and pleasure in mem to all 
who would read ' or listen : tlie 
chasm between the two cultures 
had not yet been discovered. 

Most of the new breed of 
scientists, including the very suc- 
cessful, are not necessarily the 
company one would choose to ne 
stuck in a lift with. Lewis. Thomas 
is hi a different tradition: he 

emerges from the pages of these 
books ' as a humane and engaging 
companion, . and , when, . as njs 
enthusiasm mounts, he hooks his 
finger through your buttonhole and 
proceeds to dilate on pheromones 
. or computers in medicine, you will 
have no thought to disengage your- 
self.: Would Were moro like 

• him, 'for science, is in sore need of 

them. Oscar Wilde once said ■ that 
to be Intelligible is to be found out 
Lewis Thomas shows in these essays 
that this dispiriting adoao admits 
of exceptions, . and lor , this .we are 
all in Ms debt. . ; 


Walter Gratzer 

XV alter Gratzer is at tile MRC- Bio- 
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, ■ op request from tho 

r Academic Preei 

. ii-iS Ovpl Soad, London 1 
flf’pllli Womi.- New Yor* NY 1000S; 

[,.USA. ' ill^ 

-I-,; ->il mi ' -I*' '• • - ,l,> ' ' : 


Special Book Ntioiber? , » . 

..,1 •• :t 

scheduled for publication 
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: .. 1 •• * - • " 

American Studies 

• November 7 - 

Maths and Physics 
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Psychology 

Novembac 2.S' ' . . 
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Classified Advertisements 


The University of Birmingham (iat> 
af'jmijittd Professor Geoffrey Joseph 
Rend to ilio Garber chnlr of juris- 
prudence from October 1 . Professor 


Hand 1 ms held the chair of legal and 
constitutional history et University 


Co; lose, Dublin, since 1972 *nd con- 
currently, since IS 78 he has also been 
Ue.’.d n« the department of law at the 
European University Institute, Florence. 
His . main writings have been con* 
cernetT largely with legal and constitu- 
tional history, and in particular with 
liic history of Anglo-Irish relations 
since Lite Middle Ages. 

Professor Nell Jenkins has been 
□warded the title of emeritus professor 






upon retirement on September ' 3 d, 


1980 , as professor end head of the 
department of oral physiology at the 
University of Birmingham's dental 
school. 

Dr Cwyn Thomas, reader In the 
department of Welsh language and 
literature, University College of North 
Wales, -Bangor, has been awarded a 
personal chair. 


People and the Metropolis— contri- 
bution of voluntary groups to life In 
Loudon ", a -one-day seminar at the 
Museum ol London has been organ- 
ized Jointly by the museum and the 
London Voluntary Service! Council 
which celebrates its 70 tli birthday this 
year, on October 27 between 9.30 am 
and 5 pm. Speakers include Mr David 
Everslcy, fellow of the Policy Studios 
iustitutc, talking on social conditions. 
A discussion on “ Voluntary Effort 
Now" will include speakers such as 
Professor Roger Hadley, professor of 
social administration at Lancaster Uni- 


versity. Mr John Stewart, director of 
the Institute of Local Government 


Richard Ross, formerly senior duty 
editor on BBC's Nine O'clock News, 
has been appointed professor of film 


and televisional Hie Royal College of 


Art. His appointment follows the pub- 
lication of a working party report into 
the future of the school. 


Studies will speak on “ Government 
and- the 'People— thd relation between 
statutory, and . voluntary agencies." 
Fee ; E 3 . 50 . Tickets available from the 
Museum - of Loudon, London -Wall, 

Loudon. 

* * * 

The following lectures are to be held 
at the University of Newcastle upon 
Tyne ; “ The Territorial Dimension of 


Judaism.'. 1 , a department of religious 
studies special lecture by Professor 
“ ' George Washington 

of advanced studies 



Universities 


Durham 

Director, of the North of England 
Institute for Christian Education ; the 
Rev. Dr Jeffrey Astley, 


Kent 

Readers : S. Bann ’ (modem cultural 
studies) ; W. E. Gutte ridge (bio- 
chemical parasitology) ; C. J. Knowles, 
(bide lie inis try) ; A, Williams • (organic 
chcjiiistry). 


Liverpool 

Pra : vice-chancellors': Professor Philip 
Edwards, Professor Leslie Green aud 
Profesjor Anthony King. 


Manchester . , ; 

Vice-chancellor: Professor Mark Rich- 


1 J 4 f 


inond, at present -processor of - bacterlo- 

' .yV-fir-i ->*!*.’ •> 

Oxford 


• to*r!tiB fellow Norman. Davis, for- 


merjy McrioA. professor" j of'Engi ish 
and fellow of' thi-foUdse. 



versjty; 

. ;.lii«iST : :'(lo 

jefrctrfcM ripchli'cs can- 

Notioiin 1 iMlitutc foc Higticc 
Education, Dublin'- 

Gcnerqi' ; 1 '‘-.v ;! 


ift' 

^iiu b5Tl r 2 ? ^ •Erector- of Fiessey 

Tolecorfiraunfhitioru und ' Office, •Svs- 
terns and ad fiktepeadem 'ibasuitddr tfi 
S a ?l us , c ° m Panies in jhp oil and 
defence Industries.' ; . V ' “ 

' £ UfgeSlK 


W. D. havles, George WashhigtpX 
Ivey Professor of advanced studies 
und research in Chris U bu origins at 
Duke University, North Carolina, on 
October 27 in Room G. 5 , Percy Build- 
ing. “ Chance, Choice, and Chal- 
lenges In Medical Education ", an 
inaugural lecture by Professor Janies 
PurkTiouse, professor of postgraduate 
medical education, on October 28 In the 
Curtis ' Auditorium -of -the School of 
Physics. . " The Place of Natural 
Therapies in the National Health Ser- 
vice ", a public lecture by Mr H. A. W. 
Forbes, consultant physician, Plymouth 





Het'iot-Watt 

£ 21,000 from Amoco (UK) 'bxdIimu 
C ompany towards Fiinlte? P rS 
in f° fhe application of 
miscible fin ruling as an enffiM! 
recovery technique In NorthSj^g' 

Lancaster 


Biological sciences— Professor ' t i 
M ansfield £ 19,295 from thd SM t 
evuluatiuu uf the role " 


| rhythms In relations “to othe^lfi 
slomutn * movements: Dr'lr - 
Nleduszynskl — £ 23,074 from the 


Jl ,i! l h ^* d Jii ,ei, r mal£sm ci »“MU. 7 w S 

of the role of aggresatable Ana 


the Ant- 


c me roie of aggregatable and ntm 
Sgregatnble proteoglycans ln. ranli 
•ge ; Dr J. B. Whittaker— £ 2 Q 6 M fmi, 
mo NEUC for an ex^rtS® ft 
study .oil Interactions between canwE 
herbivores and trees. nD » 


To place your advertisements Polytechnics 


write to •: 

The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education 
Supplement, P.O. Box 7, New 
Printing House Square, Gray’s CoUeges o£ Further 
Inn Road, London WC1X 8EZ. Education 
Tel. 01-837 1234 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges and Institutes o£ 
Technology 
Colleges with Teacher 
Education 


Overseas 

Adult Education 

Librarians 

General Vacancies 

Official Appointments 

Appointments wanted : 

Other Classifications : 


Rates : 

Classified Display — £7.25 pscc 
Minimum size : 9cm X 1 col 
@ £65.25 

Classified Linage — £1.40 per 
line 

Minimum 3 lines — @ £4.20 
Box number — £2.00 


Index 

Fellowships and Studentships 
Appointments vacant : 

Universities 


Colleges and Institutes of 
Higher Education 
Colleges and Departments of 
Art 

Research Posts 
Administration 


Awards 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Courses 

Conferences and Seminars 
Holidays and Accommodation 


Copy deadlines : 

Classified Display : 

Friday in the week prior to 
publication 
Classified Linage :. 

Monday 10.00 am in the week 
of publication 


Ccnlrc fur Educational Research tod 
Development— p. HounselMlliS 

from the British Library lor Sfi 
mental services In education. ^ 


Engineering— Professor M. J. Frmdi, 
ill! 


■S S K .t 1 Universities 


BELFAST 

The Queen'* Unlvoially 


A still from The Lost Honour of Katharina Blum which can be 
a L 7 V, 4 ? pm XI flt . the School of Adult and Social Studies, 
fSTjf 8 College, University of London, New Cross, London, 
SEi4. The screening is part of a weekend programme on The 
New German Cinema being run by the school In association with- 
the adult education officer of the British Film Institute. - , 


Forbes, consultant physician, Plymouth £ ■ L . r S“ as . J 

General Hospital, on October 30 in the SX- » 00 * e 
Curtis Auditorium. Admission free to «t- Kingston JPoly h 
all events. 1 . The -aim of the 


Criilckshank, currently chairman of tbe 


Bernard Crick, deportment o 
and sociology, BJrkbeck College, and 


politics 

je, and 

il lecturer in 


Mr Jim Nugeilt, prlnd .. 

economic^ Kingston Polytechnic. Fur 
(ball; ’ “ 


Tlie following public lectures arc to 
be held at Quecu's University, Belfast ; 

“ Tlie Revival and Decline of Russian 
Culture- In the Early Twentieth Cen- 
tury ", by Professor Eugene Lamport, 
on October 29 In the history lecture 
theatre, 6 University Square. " Time 

and Spate In Japanese Music (I II us- - r — — — ■«»- rvuuU| 

t rated with recordings And a 16 m in Kingston Polytechnic,' Pourhyn Road, 
film) by Professor Osamii Yamaguchi, Kingston- upon-Thames. 
associate professor of musicology. * * * 

Osaka University, Japan, on November Company Law lit tile 80 s ” a half 
3 , in the social anthropology lecture day conference arranged by the faculty 

theatre, 29 University Square. “ To- of, law of Queen's University, Belfast 

a now cellular pathology *V an L* ;to be held on November 8 between 

-.i frofcssa,.. j. v. 9 .*" — * 


Recent Trends in British Politics ", 
u-_. ... teachers. Is to be held 

technic on November „ m ,„ B ...... roqill H3 

inroriatioi- oV Ttta 5 ubUc. B0 ‘ h IeC, “ reS ,ri "" “ ,he 


Festival Fringe Society oil November 
5 at 5.15 pm, in the same room as 


political system as well-es a forum for 
discussion. Speakers include Professor 
I politics 


ther details from Dr Anne Sho-wstack, 
Sotool of Ecorromlca and. Politics, 


A call for papers for the seventh. Inter- 
national conference on " Improving 
University Teaching ** which is to be 
heW on July 15-18 at tiie University, 
of Tsukuba, Japan has been Issued by 
the University of Maryland University 
College. Papers and ’ proposals for 
Seminars, workshops and exhibits on 
topics , in the following areas ara 
invited: Reexamining the goals and 
functions of higher education, dcvelon- 
Ing and evaluating curriculum* and 
"loir technology, understanding, facili- 
tating and evaluating learning and 
o^ ] MO£lng and evaluating teaching. per-. 


Council for NktltmarAtademic AwhBs 1 h ,/ 1 
njt*V BubI-usx-s E-ducatiqn Council Poll- delations ttie 
■, L<- *9^ ***£ *ntfrketln« curriculum, 

**vr .arpda-- of syllabus 
wte*. Further 
Goraldc. School 
hr Econpmlta .nitd. 1 Borings Studies, et 
the polytechnic daculiy of business and 


programme 
ciua. The 


Sfii . Program^,™ 

Bhrton we* LWs techhoiogy, ^education, -'tbd 

tiufo Jato be deUverel by Sir David 'bousing j and consists of -a 

Hi(n(, 1 cfialrman of tlU board of gov- Abates and lectures. 


,-- 1 lh r ln Traftfr 

.details frohi Bob Turner, South Bonk 


n - Job luiiKr. awuLii oanK 

2 fli y i < 7 g° C St “ 4 en t a Union, telephone 


Kecciit publications 


thrice Dapootment, Room 1111 , 


factions and Frictions in Franco's 


-isfi 

eiuployars and pi 9 
fesrfodat bodies For. students foilowl 

* jg*4>: SPg c Ml War ,J by 

.jpefi 1 Polytechnic are rtto' artiej 

legin* tf Jba second Issue qf a new Jour 


first . 'degrt^T Buaii 

Meal Equcaftt 


TechiRc_. 

awards or compare 


■Uipi 

■fcSufre 


0103 in- lSSl prephred by.^Qie.jC^vleiv:, .^p 4 nfsft' ; StudleiT edited hy Mrs iOh 

head of hOmanitles at WdN* 


is Con™. Tbe newTjowIS Wch'Ts 

‘rrrr.'r'-iSsSSiiflSttj* 



■. - i ; "T ‘ Slici AL’ V i s!l : " ‘ 

lair * Mel riMlUw- r > '4 > All#^ 1 K* 2- I f - 



" iClilV OB ■ '' A rl'JlV." ' ! ^lir^iid V Dot niii «r !i/i f, j t‘ 





Mrs Shirley WDllatnB. formef' secire- 
SKt J*.; Wafe -fet'' 'educarion dtid 


L W fe° 18 W rpcelve the 
degie * of doctor of 
letters from Hcrlot-Watt University 

S ilver the first of: this year’s 
, J* ta«* «.*. Biuepilntijor 

«* JK, il 5eV,e * >on tbe 
J* Waning -.Our Future ?• on 
at. S, 45 .. pm. in/thei 
R^ouhtbatteu , fiuiidlhg ;.M the .-bfih 

icord^—Refleetions oo Technoth- 


the - centre in simulation. 

Physics— Professor A. B. Clegg mn, 
D. Newton — £ 43,870 from the-si/ 
(Rutherford Laboratory) for p W 
p 5 od ll ct,on and r e ,a ted reactions fo 
the Omega Spectrometer at C 8 rF 
Social administration — Professor . U. 
Tutt — £ 44,176 from various local aitbl 
orlties for the Centre of Youth dine 
and Community. 

UMXST 1 1 


LECTURESHIPS 



BATH 


THE UNIVERSITV 


GLASGOW • 
■niB UNIVCnarrY 


school or piiaum/icy 

L PH AHMACOLOU V 


. POLVMEH HHEOLOrlY! 
POST- DOCTORAL IJLStAHCU 


Apnlicallona nfo 
lo l lowing 


Mechanical engineering— N. D. lVHifr 
house, £ 76,900 from the SRC for In- 


vestigation of combustion dn 'quiescent 
chamber direct lujection . diesel a- 


glnes; 


nieihlsfry— Dr R. W. Mann-DJ^Sfl 
from the SRC for research into friar- 


.lzatlon energy in molecular crystal!, 
Biochemistry — Dr ; M. D. ' Hoiuljy- 


£ 30,031 from - the MRC ’to InvoUgile 
how the lipid environment of tbe cell 
membrane modulates the transfer of 


information into liver cells by tba hor- 
mone glucagon and into brain -telli hy 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
readvertisement . 



The Council of the Open University invites applications, 
from men or women, for the post of 


SECRETARY OF 
THE UNIVERSITY 


dona mine ; Dr C. A, McAullffo- 
£ 19,200 frdm the Searle Life Soppcrt 
Systems for the development of » 
aid to ncopagel blood gas analyst. 

Strathclyde 

Strathclyde Business School— Prof ostor 
N.Hood— £ 54,722 from the Depart B*Bt f • 

of Industry for. a comparative pro- ! 

I ect.pn inward lit vestment. • 

Ilology — Dr E. J, Perkins -.£Stf«Q: 
from Albright and Wilson far .In- 
vestigation relating to liquid discharge. 

Into 1 the' Solway Firth. '• 
Thermodynamics and 1 - mechanic! el 
fluids — Dr D. H. Roonev; ,Profe*wr 
H. C. Simpson and T. M^S, Cgllen. 
d:r £ 45.690 .from., the. Healft, 

Safely Exociitivo (HM Nuclear wW* 
latiQifs Ihspoctornte) for work : ore |^fR f 
local ' computations (contintiailon o> 
exiating grant). • ' ■ L \ ’ 

Applied physios— Dr J. M. ‘Ciomna*^ 
£ 41,113 from the NERC for wort onji 
theoretical and experimental sir 
to ;tr 
hiiofg 
canopl 


The Secretary Is responsible for Ihe administration of the 
University, subject to the direction of the Vice-Chancellor. 
Tha University has a full-time staff of some 2,500 and 
approximately 80,000 students and operates through- 
out Ihe United Kingdom through thirteen regions. 

The appointment Will be made on UAP Grade IV. The 
Initial salary Is likely to be above £20,000 a year. 

Futihw , particulars of the poet may be ■ obtained from 
OM.AcUhfl Vlqe-Chanoellor, The Open University, 1 Walton 
Wall, Milton Keynes, MK7 0AA, to whom applications 
should be sent in confidence by 28th November, 198Q. 
Previous applloanle need not re-apply but are, asked to 
confirm Ihelr continuing Interest by letter. 


.the ijctcrmiiiatjon Qf- -short-term., 
fgy aiid water' balances for f««“ , 

0 plCS ■ ' ‘ .| 

QUfllnecrhig Unit— Professor B- 
MI, PmFeSVoi 1 J-.' P. Pawl- 
... Bernjc— E 28 . 7 S 6 froniitiie ?“tH» . .; 
Home and Health Dcpprtinonr for iret 

■‘avaTSfe -■ 


KENYATTA 

UNIVERSITY 

GQM.E 6 E 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

IntHlulv id At 
EpoAem 

withvi lo ■ppsliil « 


Applied S'oolil and 
Ala R»*«»roh 


nn.-uiilii'(gy — lir x. «> o“»‘- 
from the SRC to study appHroti 1 ®! “ 
high-voltage oleerron microscopy in . - 
development of impfoved low-tarpw- . .j 

StOGlS. 


Swansea, University . . 

Geography— Dr David Herbert— ; 
from ihe SSRC for a study of 
patterns ond urban envlronnients 00 

South Wales* .v;;v! 

York ■ • 1,1 1 ' ■ : |U ,i 

Computer ScIen«*-£ 23 ^ 00 ' fr«n - ■ 
.Rutherford' and' Appleton :i 

for ■ tii a dc valopmenf .,of ; S' f, L° n tra ? 8 T/v ; ' 
facility fpr tho^DEC system tO. - v ;;M • ? , 

University ,of WRrwkk , ' ->riy j-. i 

. i 

for. htye^lgati on*on • , 

analysis of Inorgitik ^omUmirlu^ .» , 

G. Hi D Odd— £25,800 frOOUtiie ■: 

IdVdetlBatioR c into . sanctitfe; 0 ™ 1 "' 


*w|[MUoni era Invited for- the 

I WARTHENT. ' . OF EOUCA'- 
tWNAt. COMMUNICATIONS 
m TECHNOLOGY. 

JWllninie ihould haW.' a tloo- 
nik rji .EdMoaUonal' Oomlnunr- 
inion and Technoibqv w related 
I ol ilddvL wUfi. noneldereijla . 
■“Nflfl. .and i/oeaaroh px- 

Btiwca at unlvorelty level. . 

mtol pmeee the ebllily 
v PNrt and enaouta new pro- 

Mt|m*a % ■ both graduate 

undergiaduaiee. Candldslat 
"Wu havA Bpeolairaatlon and 
^wlaiwe: In ■ the ..following 
,F«' poet (e) Ihe' 
««i»eea (Inotudlng . Mntlw- 
5™li.l80Clil. Solenoaa (Hie-. 
£2 w, -S?frr*PhY). Languagee; 

Mifektloital Teohnoloov I 
,7. P°U fb) Solanoe Eduoatlon- 

.J ,t-*n'-' 

S?.cSit 


DIRECTOR 


following the roelgnallan of Dr. 
J. D. Cartroy. to. take up a. post 


with the Australian . National 
University, from February 1981. 
lASEfl le an Independent . Statu- 
lory authority of, the Qpvernrqenl4 
of Papua- New Guinea, rdwon- 
elDIe to the Minister for National 
Planning and Development. ■ ! II 
hoe 28 ' profeaatonal - reMerch 
staff, InoMlng TO Qfllxeri gradu- 
atae Involved .In staff, da va I op- 
en ad- 


men! programpiea, and «■«»; 
mlnlelratlve an i 

20- persona. The. ddmlnJalfattve 


peri. 

staff le fully localized. t*it mort. 
senior ■ research Stafl w* tail 


■ttKFJ5ilSS v 


detwmlrtad by ltd Qtari^l. «jgn- 
irch pro|aola. lor Qlnor 
Government ege/w-kv--} tOfl en i" 


duola research 



-_-r-paUon, 6 odla| Eduoa-. 
Aria' Education or 
52 £S£W Communioallon and 
{raw.- Appoints* le-. -poet- 
1 “ y ]| l be . responsible for the 

JhelWfflbnlvpf. gauraaai .wJthln 

5 f., J P» PuQMHI. He/ehs wjlf 

wWOB'-acedSmld' le ajla r *h I b ; 'in': 

Jrograii»ifi v 
*fr“ni*d Jo. poii (by. wlili- 
to :d«velop'..-..teafchlrta 




qwsre 


dines : Dr D. ^ : 

rssf rs»sas?*vvi' 

mltochomlrlgl ARPaae.gene* "^^,. 7 :; 

8 L. 

euti&ed 
uagq.- 


if . piioaphoryiatiofl i •• , r ■ , 

nJtochortlrlaL ARPaa^gena.* f :^ ^ 
kmmutflr $d «ice^W - .'W • ' ch 
4 l 3 S 0 froqt^lhe SRg|.W fn Kdgr- r; 

Utitied ■f' Lucid .as' WlT.':/}'; 

. a 8 e l 1 _ i '.til Hr " J- • 


..SwlM'i- il) K84J832- 
P-#-. fKEl 'eqbals^.^lTta , 

1SS 


projeola. lor'Qlhor 

.jehcfeB^} sod a«i 

__es In- reseat oh oonauIlSiw|M 
he . Irjatltute has aotlw PTOj 
rammed - for the MWlojllWr . of- 
sseeroh -■ findings afig ino ,lrtl[v 
ng of dltlzen rBtaMOhorS. The 
DTreotM Irresfwnalfle- to ^pun- 
oil for .the mSYmQerp.snt Of -TO 
Inaillute', 1 ' end for ensuring that 
ljs foaearon . programme le 

Tho ,ed Dlredjw shqulrf., havo^-'V 
doctoral; de was --“51SI 

■solanoe - discipline. - 8 Pti “; 
etanUel TOTO 
publloailon/ tbgelhor ,wjlh 



oa|Uoh l> : available from 
1081, The annual 
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■!. 


'■ w'-. '• "" 


invited lor the 
lecluioslilpB, tenablo, 
except "where 'othorwtae Indlcatod, 
from 1 January 1081 or such oUior 
dales as may. be. arrangsd. - 
1. EDUCATION ' 

Tula lectureship In the Deos'lmonl 
ol Eduoslion will involve Iho 
development of loaohlng ol com- 
puter studios In schools. Candidates 
must 'have a good honours degree, 
preferably in oomDuter a cl once or 
ih a them all cs. or a maeler'a degree 
with a subatanllal element of coiji- 


LECTURER/MANAGER 
STATISTICS AMD OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 


miOFChsnR or 
I'HAHMACbUTICa 


Applications »ro Invlioil for 
Iho iiost Of Prorossor of l*hsr- 
macoullcB wlilcn will become 
v.icam an lei October I'.'Hl 
iipqn tlto roilromohi or Pretor- 
aar D. A. Nonor. 

Salary will bo In Iho pruta. 
iQrifll range, not loan Ilian 
£14,278. 


>tm Hc-SOHKlt tlnuil balwacn 


avn.. 

TThonilsiry 

ul Iho ijjilvi-rsiiloi .of Ynn 
1 atrnthctydo rind the nr- 


ond 


S iuier science, a professional quail 
Icatlon in education and relevant 


leaching experience. Tha post la 
lenable Ironi t September 1BB1 or 
such earlier data as may be 


arranged. 
2. EN 


QINEERINQ MATHEMATICS 
A wide knowledge ol the theory, 
and experience In Ihe eppllcallcn 
ol modern numerical methods Is 
desirable. 

3. LIBRARY AND INFORMATION 
STUDIES 

Candidates ahpuld preferably 
possess a Ural degroe In a science 
subleM and/or n postgraduate 
qualification In Inlo/matlon Science 
end be Ihorougnly laminar with 
computer sppllcellonB In library and 
Information systems. Teaching ex- 
nerlenoa and/or experience In a 
Special Library would be an 
edvantago. 

4. ENGLISH 

This poet Is additions! to that 


Following on the Irish government a 
plans to expand output ol lectino- 
logically trained qraduales. applma- 
ilons are Invited lor iho above est- 
ablished post at Lecturer level n 
Ihe Department of BlaUallOS. Aopll* 
cents should be well quell Med end 
have teaching and research Interests 
in SiRileilcs. Applied Probability. 
Operations Hesaaroh or related 
llelde. Experience ol acting in an 
advisory capacity would b* an 
adrantagB. 


Funhc-r partlciilnre nrn obuln- 

. _ .. Boniop 


nartmoni or Clcrironice anil 
I. ii-clrlcnl Enulnnorlnn ai ntua- 
qdw University. The onrson 
rinpalntoil wiiL work mainly jii 
(fleanmy HiuvcralLV on Avttnnuc 
ineclianlcnl ■ gitaiurflindritB ' or- 
polyaimolhyl 



Ihe 

. ylco • Chancnllar'e 
University of Belli. 


Stiff 


i. arrow iracUun 
sitDKanoB. 


.CgrpmancfTm sntnry Will bn 
wiihlit uid lli-if five- nojnia or 
liratle 1 A IloiBjrth mid A 




nu> Jfcf/-- xcflle. ire..' 
Vfln funder ruvlevv 


ps“ 

Ino 


ivlew I dope 

ng upon ego und 'uKportenco. 


particulars may bo 
am. Professor John 


advertised In September 1BB0. Appll- 
oanls must have apsolallel pualUloa-- 
lions In Medieval English (JterMurs. 


to 156D, and be compelont to leach 
both Old and Middle' Engllsh.' 

For appointments l and 2 above, 
Initial placing according to' age. 
qualifications and experience, will 
be at any point On tha, scale lor 
lecturers : C6.S0B-E1 1.677 with 

F.S.S.U. or U.S.S. Appointments 3 
and 4 above will be mads at one 
of the first three polnla el the 
Baste : E5.S06. EB.877, £6,248 and 
they will be aubfacl la periods of 
up l 


K itlon of up lo thraa years. 

sr particulars ol Uis above- 
Ifctursahlps may be eblalnad from 
lbs Peraonnel Officer, Tha Quaan'e 


be eblalnad from 


UnIVorairy of Bellaat BT7 INN, 
Northern Ireland. Closing dais for 
.poila 1 and 2 : 21 November 1UD 
lor pasta 3 and 4 t 12 M 
1980. 


Aovsmber 


UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF 
-SWAZILAND 


ApplIoallona Sre Invited ■ tar lha • 
post Of ■■ ASSOCIATE- PROFE8* 
* ENIOH - LECTURER I N 


; DEPARTMENT OP j BIO- 
LOGY. Candidates should hdvo 
■ Ph.D. in Bolsny. ■ pratarably 
Ip tfie. Hold ol plant Pathology/ 
Want- Physiology. BxporlMiea in 
tsaohlpg Inlroauptaor . Biology 
ooursem - la 




Biology 
Mirabie, . 


UPtOV 

. cyw.., 

... Hint- Phy- 

feV Pianl. Pptholoqy-' 

icrofiloloinr.'oe wall; s^wsf 
(n teaching other courses, eg. 
InliDduolory Biology al «o 
salsl, with . TO ■Aiayio^xy ' /*.«- 

bMWc 

E8.80D-I2.0BO p.a. Senior Lec- 

S urer ,- ea.tM-1 0,620 o n. ' (£1 
Her! I ho equals il loo) . In very, 
excaplionai olrouihslonofls. Ino ■ 
British Government maY provide 

SataartaTiSiSt 

fZrtm'Aiiv in free rnd reviewed 


flff-Wo Of four : year oonlrapts 

iiw -.r" " 


gratuity In lieu Of- Biipergruiua- 
Bon; Inducement eilowano* pay- 
able to -expBlflatea , Aol-’-qt-Bllly- 


tt-iaeseryaa 

aoheme; reahonable renlHl 
' aocomrngdBtionS • tanH Y n 'P"K 
sages- DelaUed Eppllostlona (2 
copies] , Indudlna a .curriculum 
vHar-'Hnd naming 3-rOtareee. 
-ahbuld be eant to Ow IlMMar, 
Lmlverslly- Chllcg e: ol ' SWSAjldnd- 
' private Bad, K*eloS<ml. . flwazl* 
Hand, lb. arrive npl WWr titan 

• ^ r j .' i 8tt.vjaai! , saa 

■ 'London, WIP' TOT. Filr- 
:|hor deteito-.ftra amiable «« 


BELFAST 


THE QUEEN'S UNIVEREriY 
POSTDOCTORAL FELLOWSIIth 


abiotnod _ftom Professor John 
l4iniU. DoiMrimam of Orc- 
Ironlcs nnu Elaclrlcgl Enutnnor- 
ina. Uniivreiiv of (ihisqew. 
ousoow Gi'j hqq. wiih wliom 
nunllraiions. olwm 


Salary Scale: CIR5.BS9-E 12.013 p.a. 


DEPARTMENT OF PURB 
AND APPLIED PHYSICS 


Appointment will bn made at a point 
appropriate lo Iho qua Ilf I cations snd 
experience of Ihe aucceaslul candi- 
date. There is a non-oonlrlbulory 


nnpllrailone. diving Iho nnmos 
of iwo rofereoa. should bo 
loilpnd on or bbloro SOth Nov- 
cflihor. i OBi). 

N(j ln ptcoao quota tlaf. 


AppIlrnUons aro 

» nostriqc.Lorel flvscarch 


Invltod far 
. . ..._.jrch Fellow- 

ship funded by S.n.c. in mi 


pension scheme. 

Application forma and luilher par- 
Hculars may bs had bom : 

Tha Establishment Olllear. 

Weal Theatre, 

Trinity College, 

Dublin 2. 

Taj. 772041, axt. 1778. 

The latent dale lor recelvlnn com- 

E lated appllcaiions la I4ih rtoveni- 
sr, 10BD. 


Ilractlvo. Bcatlcrlno Oroup Igr n 
porlou nf up la throe yrarr, rha 
succoasful ran tU dale will be 
Invalvod In ihe furshor Jcvf1o|i- 
monl of U.V. laser Induced 
fluoroHconco techniques and 
ihotr aiipltcntton lo aiudles of 
merer disposal In CHomicol 
rcDcllons. 

Salary ranpn !' K^.AOS lo 

' ■’ n. In 


HONG KONG 


THE UNIVERSITY 
LEC 1 UHESIIIP IN FINE.AT 1 TG 
AppllcsHona ora invLiod far s 


noai^Df Lecturer. In l- Ino .Arts. 


e<j. 246 per annum, InlUM pluc- 


Inu ' dopondlria on ago and 
allons. 


Applicants should be spot Ixl Isis 
in Chin bid ,»t. 


qunllflrsl 

Apr.llc Jllou*, which should 
inclnito curriculum vllan unit 
names and nddroiacs. of two 
raToroas, 

Per 


* SunoMnnu- 
OO bv sre.-IHO 


abler la UK (tore. . . 

so i sir au ... 

Mre.jat) to HKaireo.oBojiGt 


0 by sre.-uto 
Slja.l-lli liy 



UnWerilty pf Walta 

WELSH SCHOOL. OF 

PHARMACY 

MEDICINES RESEARCH UHIT 


INFORMATION OFFICER 


required. for a period 1 of three 
Responsibilities Include' 


years. 


maintenance" ofarnMI library snd 
dooUment -oollsotlon, literature 


searches and production of fa 
i lews, currant awarenau aarvl 
.cat and tome editorial Wofk. 
Applicants should Be graduates 
aavefsl yoara' expatlanqi 
or informs 


irs" 

of, Ut 


nation work In 


So J heaUh'ami 'eoolaj aclanosa. 


Salary ; Within Ranga 1A 
EB,a«-£e ,988 depending upon 
pgn, quallfloallon end ■ Bxperl- 

ReqUMla (quoting Ral. ThESJ 
for delBllB arid application form 
to Persorinsl Seotlon . (Acade- 
mic) . ' UWIST, Cardiff CF1 3NU. 
Closing date: 14' November. 

1980. " 


roroos, should b« isont |o Iho 
Otraij 517. INN, Nqrthu-n. 


C -^'and, Clo» 
14. 100 


«er ivnur 

lef. U0/THE8.1 


data tfovarn- 
(t J loB«o qupie 


Annual 

![ U L_. 

Vo all OH. 06' 

n-,.4ati lo . - - 

1KS11. < ->U approx, i . Slarllno 
sniury win dopund on i|iuilltlcs- 
Uons and oxitarlance. 

At current rules, aalsrin* tax 
will not evrqod Iff. per qenl or 
cpnve. Housing at .a 
r salary, 

i eliowonco, loavo nna 

mudicot bononis urn p^vidoj, 


luc 

t 


_ jLPUr trnii 

□rtucatlon aUqu-onco, 

ilcol bononis era preview 
. urthcr portlcutera nnd .nppii- 
callon forms may bo obtained 
Iho Association of 


CAMBRIDGE. 


CAMDRIDOe . INffOTUTE 
OF EDUCATION ' 


Aon! Ice Ilon a ar a 


.i “8 


Usd ■ for 


from Iho Assoc lotion , of 
commonwealth _ Unlvpr.-ttllos 
lApnia. i. afl Cordon Rquaru. 
London WQlll.-OPF, or from Ilio 

Hang Kong. 

ato^fpr np^ncu- 


hucniliment . 
tsry'B Ofrioq, 

Hong Kona. 11... 

Tim cloalng Unto. _ . 
lions te DMomtier SO, IV 


iorvtco -ailucaUon snd rduci 


m urrSJ&Trte 


?%■ 


IIONG KONG 

TUB UN IV EH SI TY 


outer in^otvjcs. j 
Internets la Child out 


n^^a^ojjvtttaj.^ 
mieaych 

.vqiombontf 


AStiUrr: 


Re 


Interests 

Salary in iho ilnlrsolty' >51!- 
inmr nmgt SWafl lo <Tl2.370. 


Applied lions aro Invltad tor 
b . iltifUor l^tureahln/Utlur- 
shin In. Archlteciuro. AnpllconU 
ihqvla possoae nusiinm 



November 14 


fnf murnbdnmto .oTBraaS/ 

■ilia A. i or Ihotr emilvoionl a 

a rtr . own. covnirln) .and 
outd pgsaose . •aubstsnilally 
mnfl) , profeoaiona! oxcerterco. 
ihsn. the, minim Pm rconlreJ ror 

blSToo^AiKlltlonai BrafwslatS 
academic qunllf leal tons 


would be an suiil. , 

_ dluatos .Wlll.bo nguired 


CandlL. 

teach. 


U 


CARDIFF 

UNIVBRBETY * COLLBGB 

ifTKusri!.' 


A any or the il 
mm- m -j 



has 

jockey- duiIds to ’eununenCii as ' 
.'•omi as con ba ■ .amnawl. 

lia./fa w|[m) ta 


pic 

Dwian. ■ . . . 


HpNO.KONG 
TUB UNlVERBITY 
language centub 

ctfSBnmas' 


naHios and . 
i* rworaaB. , , 
)et|- .to .pio 
aUon 


from whom . _ fUEtner 


,. ra . whom, . 
nrtItatara,M‘»J«' 0 tiBbl£. - 
its lat Oacoiuljor. *■! 

ms. , - . - : 


. pnntciiian 




9 MB 4 T 5 . 1 «' 

Ind oFTOj 

'o us - ' "" o xporlon co i in™|aachlnn 
Jilneio st a second language , 
,la oesonitDl. 

■ : Annual aitaiy ' ( liiP'ronha- 

jST ,'R 

, 57 &,'> 2 b ibsrj UF 


DURHAM : 

TUB UNIVEHirtY . 

■ “w? jssfor . 
NBK.' 0 sraJ%iisi 



any uo nm>nu 


tor jr 


ff.Uo * < s'pproX| ) l . - auSifta. 

■ salary • will depend on qualm- 

■ ioiTona aitd. experlonce, _ .. . ., 


US ' cufSTM mteiL eafeilos tax 
WIU no^. exceed in por tcnr of 


a*y _. 

. . .olo as 

wilirdefiSl «■ 

ms- «. CTrfs? 

Qfkarc^ 


F^omeS?' - 9 ffiyari 4 ty“ m of 


* 




r . 


t • 

k , 


t 'n 

I ; 


, t ,t 



4 


Sw&oi yjASvmSi^y irave and 


Ffa ,ca - 

Hon* (a ; DcqeRibcfr 6,1980. 


KEELR 

THE UNIVERSITY OP. 


sn'^iinropNota load 
moni ln ihe unr 


Dm. Houslnp ' at S 
- com a r snlarv. 


®Si l ilffirvta e cT fta^nnti 





Dri'AnTM^'^r^oMPUTEn 


lird 




menu 


ig particular* 
(he nroa of 
— — and 


JnivOTpi 
Hi Bquc 


alnod , 

Commai 

Hircftf 
F.fvte-«S l 

d^hn toro^'tor^flppl lea 






Including 

rofoniM, 


of 


S ol' “Ini or. thi 


lions Is-flac^nyior f.-JItift 


and Bacrctary. 
Durham pill 
ruruwr 

ainod, 




raijiro Jin 
. siTpi Irani . 
particulars may 


rryt..- . . 

•, (he nroa 
education l 
lUireni aculo 
' URO subject to 


n.arfanha- , rcanbnsTbtiliy ■ lu 
i . -i ; . . - • micro woecMor i 

s’WSrtSJi • 

piual Jb? gmiPi n' . "rSSTkMr ’'Mt 

a n ra'-Aiifte - , ii.-Emv.'S» 

oiOnire ItaTi ; , a-nTte fi 


.particulars 


and 

The 


icktV compiaiiMj rpnns 'nhnul 
rqturnod by Movonibcr ail ■ 
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THE TIMES 


HIGHER ‘EDUCATION SUPPLemtt. vt> ^ 


reicxrcli ituJics. Applicants 
ih(julil .have .lpprnpriale 
academic qusli Mentions, and a 


AUSTRALIA 


Application* ai* Invited for lha 
tallowing paste. far which 
applications ekraa on the dates 
tfnwn. SALARIES funteM 
otherwise stated) ara aa follows: 
Pro Isaac r «A3MS1: Sanror 
Reaaarch Fallow 8Aa4,T7B- 
SA2B.S9G; FtesMrcl, Fallow/ 
Ra«l;dacloral Fallow SA1 7,739- 

S 23,155; Bonier Lsctivar 
23,801 - 8A27, 74 1; Laoluror 
Ml7,739-fA23.3QJ. Further 
dtlalia and application 
procedure may ba obtained 
■ram Tha AaaocJallon of 
Commonweal tli UnlvaralHaa, 
(Appla.), 3S Gordon Square, 
London fyCIH OFF unleit 
olhamlBB Slated. 

University of Adelaide 
CHAIR IN EAST 
ASIAN STUDIES 

S lhroe-nar appdnlmoni) 

EtfTRfl FOR ASIAN STUDIES 

Hill post, width h funded fnr 
three years, under lha provision 
of ihe tarma of a (Janornl 
DcvaloptneaC Gram, beginning 
from late 1981, often the 
oppurtunlty to an Mifsl lading 
scholar in Chime Studies and fat 
Japanese Stadia* to participate 
la the development of the Centre 
fur Allan Studfc? during nil 
important 'phase of Its gcou th. 

Tbs Chair Is the fint 
appoinlmaiit at this senior level 
within the Centra, The Centro 
currently offers interdisciplinary 
coursei In Axles Studies and 
coursea In Chinese and Japanese 
language, The successful 
candidate will tie expected to 
provide academia tea Jcrihip lu 
lha leaching and reword) 
activities of the Centre |>y 
developing leaeimig nod ratoarcli 
in hla or her- own speciality, 
co-r-Mioailng the Imcrdiidpliiury 
work of the Centro, and 
participating lit the language . 
teaching programme In Chinese 
and/or Japanese. 

.Salary : $A37,I5l a year with 
provision fnr . superannuation. 
Further Information about duliet, 
facilities, research Interests Ui 
the Centra, etc, may ha nought 

f rom the Chairman of (tie Centre 
or Asian Studies Coimniitce In 
Hie Unlvoriily, 

16 January 1981 . 

POSTDOCTORAL 

FALLOW 


specialized ku-nv ledge uf 
Medieval and early Renaissance 
music. It is hoped that the 
uppllcant would leach and 
perform in nubile the music of 
llievo periods. 

Some prc fere uce may he given 
to applicants equipped tu tcncli 
imilL-rgraduale courses in 
harmony nnd cuuaierpalnt. and 
with an Interest In music or tliu 
twcutfeili century. 

The posiilon is {enable from 1st 
March W8I ar an soon as 
possible thereof ter fur a 
minimum of two nnd a maximum 
of five years. An appointee from 
Interstate or overseas will be 
eligible for assistance with travel 
and removal expense*. 

30 January 1981. 


University of Sydney 

A.E. AND F.A.Q. 

STEPHENS 

POSTGRADUATE 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

A ppl leu I ions are Invited for the 
nbnsc-menilniicd felloe ship from 
graJi tales of any Australian 
university at I tv r than the 
University of Sydney ar from 
graduates of any uvuracas 
univoraity who wishes lo 
undertake research work lu any 
Facility in (he University of 
Sydney. 

Tire fellowship shall be tenable 
for one year In the first 


Murdoch University 
Perth, 

Applications ate invited from 
suitably qualified persons Tor 
the following position which is 
to he taken up from 2nd March 
1981 or q> so-m tliereaher as 
possible. 

LECTURER IN 

BIOLOGY 

{BIOCHEMISTRY) 


SCHOOL OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND LIFE SCIENCES 


(ilean: Profanor D. C. 
■ O'Connori 


¥ lof.: EN 0242* 
tic successful it 


Tlio successful applicant will be 
required to (each in courses In 
biudianiisiry and plant 
physiology and to assist In 
loirudiictory courses In biology. 
Applicants should pos«c«s a 
higher degree in plant 
biochemistry or physiology. 

This 1st a tooutible appointment 
and conditions include 
fiiipcraimuatfon. similar to FSSU, 
Conn service fwve, assisted 
studies programme, payment of 
fares to I’erth for appointee and 
dependent family, removal and 
so it ling-in allowances and house 
purchase ecliemo. 

Procedure for applications, Tbere 
is no prescribed application form, 
but two complete sals of detailed 
application!, quoting the 


approprlnte reference number, 

for one year In the first Including full personal 

instance. It may be renewed for pariteulare. details of tertiary 

n second jear for n Mailer's nuallflcauons, career history and 

degree, or for n third year nnd , ua'cridllon or posts held, area of 
In apodal cfnaimsuncM "WeeM colnptiencc ami Interest, 


MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING 

to work on a itaeareh broket 
. Id ilia general field of Fluid ■ 
Mechanics qpiL Acoiuticn. The . 

, \ Jims 6f UiB.projecl, WtUqhlB 
funded by ■« asierogT grant to. . . 
. • lira University,' are Specific. 
Applicant should Judd a PhuD. 
inEogtaeBrina-tJrHiysIcsand' • 


tavOutorttlcnl anq experimental 
- , experispea in the fle|<b-oi pllhet , 
. Fluid MeritanKa or Acoustfea. 

, '..Pdriqlof Appoliurteot: Up to .. . 
. , two years from i: January. 1981, 
Salary, scale ; SAlStTS? xA- 
i; SA 17.969 pdr 'Ctmum. 


.'I- $A 17.969 pdfabnum. !'•'• 

-.Specific, enquiries repssdiifa tha .- 
moire* should Ho oddlosaad to 
. 'FnjRaor-RJ.Bj Luxtoni r > 

'• r-DorartmaiiL at Mach an leal * 

of.'.; ■ 

'• : ' App)|qatloia."tii duplicate, dying 
ftalf personal T*udeil*rt. dcUlk 
'■ of aaatfetpia quaMflpaiia*,* and . 
■ n antes and addrciran of. two or . 
three referees, should meh the . 

■ Registrar of uw University, . 


g.EOi-Bo* -498, Adelaide, • -. ‘ 
•• Scmti Australia 3001, not . la Mr i . • 
. • than ' . -! 

L 7 November 1980. ; •/ : 

1 '■ RESEARCH V' 

, ASSOCIATE ; V 
J(*3W) . . 

‘ DEPART WENT OF 
.APPLIED 1 ! 4 

MATHEMATICS 

' to wnrk'Oflh ; Dri B. J. Novo on ' 
a reteanh project coocernmg 
lire numerical prediction of ■ 

1 . water-level variations sod 

?4 

■ 'I :• : 

•l ArtrtWikwu lo^iapllmte glvInA 


in xpacisl cirauniltaacM 
ronrlh scar far a Ph.D. degree. 
The scholarship provides a living 
allowance of SA4.200 per umuni 
plus other allowances (unde* 
rev low). 

Further Information nnd 
application forms are available 
from Dr. Ken not It W. Knight, 
Registrar (Scholarship Sectina), 
University Of Sydney, N.S.W.. 
2«W, Australia, wilfi wham 
a oplicnt lops close, on - 
12 December 1980. 

University of 
New South Wales 
Sydney 
LECTURER 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 

High Dcadcmrc qualifications lu 
drama end theatre nludles aro 
required. AppIL'nnls should 
have a grasp of the major 
develop meow In Tvvcniicili 
Century t brat re. An additional 
qualification would be an 
interest In lha theatre of 
Australia and the Aslan region 
or -by EdLtQfUifnHd Dram*, The •> ., 
.pOritlohlaarewna .front Idly- 1 • 
198 1 ami the unlveraKy. Ii 
cniuentjplaUng appointment oliher 
for a freed term of three years 
or under eertaln circiinuiancei 
on ih<t basis of a. contract 
containing , provlalbn for ■ 
conversion to tenure. 

21 NpyttUter 1980. 


La T robe Unlvorslty 
Melbourne v 

LECTURER IN 
AFRICAN HISTORY 

DEPARTMENT,. OF HI STOP/ 
SCHOOL DP- HUMANITIES . , t\‘ 
Applications in invited for . 

S olnlroitit (o n find tabu . - 
uremia Afr tetnTllWory. . • . 
Applicant! ihmild Uotedhta v 
lUipjer dedree fa . Africa a., history; " 

■ preferably with aitenfailzaifaHt Iri _ . 
East. Geniral ottufor Equatorial 
Africa. 'in addition Id offering - 
. an annual oolirso Iri- African' 
history the appointee, will ba - 
wprttri ID partk! pa te dorlrifi 
19*1 in an eilnblllhed course 
nn cultural change, in Africa and 
Hie Pacific, Ip conjv>ncti6n with 

Pacific spoclalfsu. The 

appointment nlll Jm for a find 
term of up to three yean. ■ 

I December 1980. 

LECTURER iN 
RELIGIOUS STUDIES ■ 

pePARTMENT OF HISTORY'.:' 1 
SCHOOL OF Jill MANITIBS 
Applications are Invited for .' . 
appoln unem (p a fixed term 
leciureehln Ip ReJIgLoLfs Studies, 

The ma|or ramdnitlblUty of the ' 


research completed or currently 
being uiulerinkeD, pontons] views 
nn teaching, membership of 
professional iastl tin Ians or 
xodetlea and positions of 
responsibility in these: list of 
relevant material published by 
lira applicant, when available lo 
tnkd Up appointment if olfered 
and die namui and addresses of 
three professional refere&i should 
read i the Personnel Officer, 
Murdoch University. Murdoch, 
Western Australia til JO, by 
28 November 1980. 

Applicants should request the 
three professional re Farces -to 
write immediately, qnoting the ' 
appropriate refetdiwo number, 
to ilia Personnel OFficar, 
Murdoch University. Anpltcnnli 
resident In the United Kingdom, 
Europe or A Erica at the time ot ‘ 
application should also forward . 
one further copj to lha 
Association nf Commonwealth . 
Universities fAptrtO. 36 Gordon 
Square, London WC'iH OPF. 


The Australian 
■ National University ShSlfm b & D «SSL 0 ?n« 
CHAIR; OF 1 : : i i : ’ ‘ Issues o^iconmnic^rSvtli 


are paid and abidance is given 
with fin ding accommodation. 
Superannuation hencliis are 
available for tlto-e eligible to 
contribute. Programmes of 
studies nvvay front the University 
nuy he approved. The Unlvor,lt> 
reserves ilu.- riglit not to make 
an appointment or lit mok- an 
appointment by invitation at any 
lime. 

For further Information about, 
the poiilion mid it* opportunities 
write to Professor RnbcrL Porter, 
Director. Tlte John L'urtin School 
of McJIcbI Rescar.il, P.O. Box 
314, Canberra City. ACT 2601, 

13 November 1986. 


RESEARCH 
FELLOW/SENIOR 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

DEPARTMENT OF 
HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 

RESEARCH SCIDOL OP 
PACIFIC STUDIES 

Two posts available front 
February l«8l. The Deportment 
Itai general interest) in Third 
World kludtex. v\ hit a focus on 
lira geography of development in 
tlte PaciDc Unsin. Over the next 
few yean, particular emphasis 
will ho given to Mud tot of 
development nroeesau affecting 
the Pacific lattutds. At least one 
of ihe pa ms will be allocated la ' 
■his programme. 

8 December 1980. 


POSTDOCTORAL 

FELLOW/RESEARCH 

FELLOW/VISITING 

FELLOW 

CENTRE FOR 
ECONOMIC 
POLICY RESEARCH 

The Centre Is a Dew University 
initiative established earlier In 
1980 to provide a focus w Ithin 
the University for applied policy- 
oriented research In [lie 
Australian economy. 

Tt Is proposed to make one 
appointment. In addition 
applieallons for Visiting 
Fellowships are invited from 
academics who are on leave of 
absence Trom their University 
departments. It Is anticipated 
that one or two Visiting Fellow 
appointments will be made, 
tenable for around 6 months. 
Such Visiting Fellowa would be 
provided with research assistance 
and. where appropriate, u 
contribution lo their expenses 
while at the Centra would be 

made. 

Areas of research In which 
owaotfs h£ theCeairevaca . , 
'Currently engaged Iucludc7 (a) 

In flat Ion and other 
macroeconomic tpsilenv fb) 
unemployment ana labour 


CLINICAL SCIENCE 

JOHN CURTIN SCHOOL OF : 
MEDICAL RESEARCH 

Applications nra Invited from ■ 
ettablfched medteal roscaAih ; • • 
Kjenlbta for the posiilon of ’ 

-, E»°«”9 r of ciinkal 5cle 0 t» dad 

Science fa the John 
:v.urtln Scbaorbr Medlctd T •’ ’ ’■ ■ 

Rexcarefi/Anfogtstandlng 1 
. opportunity UIUI to tUtnUbh a 
*%n meant medkxl. re search ' 

enierpriae within the- 
DOTBrimentx woU equIpped 
laboratories at the 'Royal ■ 
QutMrra , Hospital, located a 
few hURdred rnpited from Um 
' Re worth. SchooL Thb . Department 
condjnis- research: and ' 

' poslgraduaie student leaching ‘ 
urater (he leadership of tta* 

; PrafoMof of CHnicaj Science, . 

art rto UBJwgnuhtleM, 
-.teaching rcsiwnSihi|?ti BS . ^ 
nntnher of other ^needcaa la 

«« nvalfable to be 1 
filled within the Department, so 1 
Ibpt a lignlNcani research irmjp > 

25, fc**wnt *nj h> (fra. ProKsittr- 

■ .! “ Me reaoartji . 1 

. *lMliC( of -the Dcnartroeht l* ' y 


ppllelba. Preference will bo 
given to ahpllcaiils whose, 
research Interuta He In arena 
related |o tlio» oulllned above, 
r a sld pc lot's I Fellows/ Research 
Fejlowa ant rasponrihile to and 
will ba expected to plan their 
reiaareb In clpse consultation 

C&^ utin P''’ 6 ' or oi 

Further Inforthdllon about (liese 
appalnlments and abptit the ’ 
G*nlre can l» bbiaLped from 
th.el Executive DlrikUr of lha , 
panRe. Frofenw F: H. Qnten, 
la. the University. 

21 November 1980. — i - • 


rantuv'h^lt^hJ 11 ,?"^ i“ up '• of betwee 

‘ nSi UI S 5? Pwpnor- . . , welye 'tnoniha In 

,* «“JI i repporl of tne roaoarcjt . ■ •; , Mar tha Centre a 

. aeiHtlca of. the Dcparlmehl la!,'..' on v/hlch It will i 
; ■ adtlrirty foe that 

. Interaction with the other > '• ' deasaated theMa 


reicardi Departntenla of; 
lira Sohpol will be facllfated.. . 



Ftjrtcuhre. the.«uira<» aim!. 


. (”»TTrra. *I-V -roetwfv Ml 

; nddrencs of .icvo o» thfee . 

• xhmild reach tlte • 


7 Nov^rttrir' 1; 


- MtMirftjnCe ip oih'cnt, ntid an 
interest In ntuliMlidplfatery 
appro ach«1 w deMrablc. The-. . 
■Mt/nuroxit vriQrhq for. n fixed 

HcTm!^!f Nlon ' 

• LCviurtRri IN' 

• ACCOUNTING (TAXI 



■ VISITING 

1 FELLOWSHIPS 1 ; 
humanities' > :.■ 
RESEARCH CENTRE 

. ApnlicjitlQiis are Invited for 
• Fellowships in tea . 

HumanUlaa Research Centre for ; 
Of between three. and. 'I 
. , , Iwelwtaontha in. 1982. Eads 

,-iyear .the cdntre adopls a. theme ■ ~. 
. on tMhfch 1( will cqqmd irate jta ; 

; aotlvirty ft»c lhai yeSr. 'Ibe •*“ ! -- 
destgaaied tliehie for 1982 ts io '. 

' St fnjiht and InterprclaMon- . 

The Conitq hopes to organize • 
conferences on literary ibeory: 
Samuel Beckett; hermeneutic*; ; 
nnd uie concept or culture. 


LONDON, E.C.l 
thc citv UNivcnsinr 
^KT^.13.PANkin« and 

IN I L.HNAT1UNAL I INANCU 

RBSEARC1! FELLOW IN 
ECUNuMlU 1IC5TOHY 

Appllcallona arc Invited foi' 
a post of Rostra re) i fellow, in 
Jo Inn lMwrcli leant an nn 
ssnc-niiaiircd pro loci on tho 
Mnnolurv Hbtlarv of Itto UK 
1R70-197Q. direct OU by Pro- 
foasor Drian Gi-trillhs and Dr, 
Forroat H.- Capln. 

^ Applicants should pvaforably 
have complotnd somo raar.uvfi 
In oconotnlc lilatorv. havo nn 
interest In inottclary history 
and Ideal tv havo some quaint- 
tntlvo skill. 

The appointment will ho for 


two years In lire tint Instance 
tram January 1, 1>|H1. 

Sinnlnu salary will bo 
£6.245 nor annum plus £7-10 
London Allowance (under ro- 
VloW l . . 

Appllcmions. with curriculum 
vUbo nnd the names ot two 
referees, should lju sent to Ur. 
F. II. Capla. Contre Tor itjnk- 
Jim and fntarnatlnnal hlnniicp. 
Tho City university, Northamp- 
ton Square, Landau 1!CI V CM 11. 
Closing dale: Nn vein her It. 


OXFORD 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 

. DEPARTMENT Of 
AGRICULTURAL AND i OREST 
SCIENCES 

COMMONWEALTH rORESTllY 
iNSTrnjTE 
OXFORD OX I 3RD 

LIBRARIAN 

Senior Library Stair tin 

£9 ,320 .to £11,070 tundor 
review t , 

Atroltcaiioiu aro invited. from 
ttably quail fled persons for 
„a .post or Librarian to ba 
rilled on January 1. loai. 

la tea main 
r the Common 
.acta world Lt 
ng In lha 

.. will work tn 



Close coopera LI art with the 
Director or the Commonwealib 
Forestry . Bureau, which la 


tho suns buildinn. 

— .os should have 

experience In the runnlno or 
a .eclonco library. A know 


dge or computer tochniqUoa 
ronnaUon,,, removal method 

H d micro filming will be an 
vantage. 

. Furmor particulars 
btilned from iho 
rator lo whom a 
derails of qui 
orlenre end 
reBSOe nr two reroreea 
o sent by November 


• NEW ZEALAND 

MASSEY UNIVERSITY 
Palmerston North . 

LECTURER /SENIOR LECTURER 
IN STATISTICS 
Tho Department of Maiho 
mattes and SloilaHoa has n 
vacancy ror an eslabltshad 
position as Locturw- or Senior 
unsr in Statlatlca. A higher 
dog roe In ^thoniBllcs or 


G alUon as 

ciurer In 

degroo In hte^ontailcs ~ or 
Statlatlca togothcr wllli raaoarcli 
or advisory oxporionco In 
Stntuilas la required. • Prefer- 
ence may ba given to nnpll- 
cants with on lr torost in indw- 
Iry. or social - aclonco; Tho 
1 1 uppolntoe would bo expected 
to loach courses at all lovela 
• Including extramural i extent - 
spondoncct couraca and to toko 
part in conaultlno and' ra- 
aoarch 

' salary.: Senior 

N2S IT 946 la 832,710 
luror. NZSlS.ras lo ' 

Furthor data, Is or I... 

Hon, tofloLhor with tho condi- 
tions of appointment may ha 
obtained from' the 
of Commonwealth Unlverall 
(Appta.), 36 Gordon Square, 
London wCIH OPF; or from 
noglstrar qf Iho Unlvcreity. 

* TcatlonJ oiou' on ' 

: nnssl^fo Aioroa 


cto 

or aa aoon aa 


NEW ZEALAND 


opportunities fa 
rexpohtlliUty ap| 
. masrelt of. tho < 


itcal cgre '■> 
ia|a to the. 


■JBe cent res. hOMTOr/thay n» 

, write to other Auatrallati.' ■ ■ ■ 

oonnally 

Fallow * return Rani cost! '. 


i Kesdareh 
h Fallow " 
possible 


UCTUREfl v ; *■■}:■* 

• (Uncled Tenure ) . s ..- ! 

’• a'JMturer ro umirtUfe- v- '• 

■ , .andrttrpdiikte. ipBdiuv duii#*^- . 

- - atnJ. w ^tpvlvite P 9 *teh%i|o-' • > -:.- 

■ . . \t.v 



•. PtMIddcwral Feltowt tiro 1 
;, ’5 pp *P n , for D|W to, two 1 


:. exjuSladlE 
barb ta*vh 
" Turtlnu!‘ipj 



i.ttrllf;.- 

[ r. i’-- .-'.-of s 


jSSW; , V) ; tP&foWM Bxpei 


a nteu ror one lo.two' yeaw. . 

{•‘tonB.aro.weleoihea' from ’■ ’ 

able .to obtain havo ■ 
ihout Twyfronr iheif ovrt . 

.Beayiithhjq i-qr. ‘t 
pbhununt eapetuiM ant:paid.r,.* v 
PBranmatInn*b«ni?iiB t»S.- “ t ■ . ’ 





NEW ZEALAND 

- 

eioaS^rj&gto 

serieKM^lfalMUm 

ai*-.-®*! 

Pafii&FC 

Doconthor io, lvgQ 
nomimont OP "in ' l °ih?**3JB 

fesws - ! iStJ^oL? 

■tc grpa and liave hfn "i** 
lunching expnriSiSe. "* 

daimSSFtf aSore^ w ' ' 

alt New «.l8n?“ , 3 

I 

j£3ES® > id’TO 

Sf» 

SgBF JM 

S^e. 'EM** ®T8 


NEW ZEALAND . 

MASSEY UNIVEH9tTy 
Patmore ton North 


Applicants should tun tnd 
Interests within Canjuo 
Sclonco and spoclalba ta a* 
more or the leltoaui 
i : sortware, snetMatu, 
computer archtuclure. mkj» 

compuiera, ills tribute' 

alng, artineial in 
programming languages, 
cttnia should also ba rare 
making a slghlftcanl uxtnra. 
lion to the suporvUlo, of 
research students, . 

Tho computing' radii Bet of 
Iho Unlvarelly tnctuda a Bub 
roughs BA700 which Mrwti 
a data communlcailoru ntmtS 
and IBM Satlas X uiMMaa* t» 
atudant prgsrammtng.-.Mil^n- 
piacemont./upgradtna of Main- 
ment la expected In the oar 
future. 

Tho eatery tor a , I setter U 
In lha range NZSlS.toS ta 
NZS10.36Q and for a rate 
Locturor In the nofle 
NZS19.S46 to NZ4 33,710, 

Further delaita 'ofJ Ura fW* 
and of the UnlvHltljr. 


and of the 
r with cO 
ment and In. 

.o supplied b 

be obtained I 

tlon or Commonweal 
altios (Apple. i. -3f 
Square, London WCIH 
or tho Registrar of lira 
VO ratty . 

^A^llcBjjons olo«B an Notrm- 


NEW ZEALAND , 

. -SBBaSKX 

auistchurelv 

LECTURERS IN MECHANkOM. 
enqineeriho 

I * I 

April cations are 
tlio^a bo ve-mcnllqnedpoiljjjg; 

w 

T* 




Farticulare, iMipio.g 




t*r»Wv teo4*p «te a» ' ai *■' i n 


vyy>wii,uy t ^„ w ,. vw ,,„ W |, w , HV 


^ ttmeS HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 24.10.80 


OXFORD 

UNCOt-N COLLEGE 

rE u.ffl™ BPe^SSmics 

!5„. K mw n*nt Oclobor. 


!!fewsarK3« 


WARWICK 

THE UNIVERSITY 

s ,Ww 


Sfbudnoury and other In for- 
mjUonsysisms fnr two by cll- 
rucun. and managore fn the 
lllocatlon and control of 
N H S raiotircaa. The post 
Sill be tosotL at St. Thomas- 
fioipttsl, Irandon. hut writ 1 « 
quire ortaslona] .travel .to to 
University. 


icMorati locations. ApplteanU 
iStSSd no gradustoa with aca 
S3 or practical background 

?r n nsu ffi- 

HHSsrdt IteJtBO 1A rtale 


U.SW to M.Ssa r - 
i under revinw). .Blue 
umuatlon. A Candida la 
wpfoyed within the 


«r annum 
hub au — 


— within tha N. 

nuivaiDuf m ,n ;d %» 

y scales. Informal 
el msy be addrcuo 

Bsr&ri to£ 

Uitr particulars may bo, ob- 
tained from ute Academic 
ffigistrar. University of Wa 

lag data for receipt qf 
! callo ns la Novembor 14, 


Polytechnics 


ThePofytechnjfc ! 
/ of Wales. 

IHE POLYTECHNIC OF WALES 
POLITE* CYMRU \ 

Kjirlwil if Itntitu and- 
AfaMilnlht Sladlii 

Luturer |l/Seidir Lecturer i» 
PebHc Stctar AccoanKafl 

Tit Polyleohnlg require a fully 
jPiUmd Accountant experienced 
•“Audit and Financial Manage* 
■•at In thg Publlo sector. Pre- 
dojii teiriilog axparlcrtca Is 
JJjJJJWl I, cut would |>9 an. 

Sitarvt £6,012 lo 811,285 per 

«nwn Iqninlve. 


f *** dalalli And- qppItaaUdfi 
“■a ipay- by- Obtained. Irom J 
Jto ■ Assistant Dlreotor tStcf-- 
jfeli Tha PoWaoh alc ol Walaa,. 


N)i Tha Polytechnic . cl Walaa,. 
. aplWA.MM Glamorpah OF87 
wl Jsj? ph0 ™ <■ (W«l 4M133. 

m!* W * ! ' 10,h November, 



ROBERT GORDON’S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

LECTURER 

for Social Work option of BA (CNAA) 
and 2-year non-graduate CQSW courses. 
Applloartfs should have Social Sciences 
degree (preferably Sociology )and be 
professionally qualified social workers. 
Experience of student supervision and 
community work an advantage. 

Salary range es,SQ5-E1 1,207 per annum 

i under review). 

.asiBlance with removal expenses. 

Details Irom , 

Secretary, Robert Gordon's 
Institute of Technology, 

Schoolhlll, Aberdeen, AB9 1FR 
(0224 874511) 


. Middlesex Polytechnic 

Lecturer in 
European Business 

Administration (German) 
Up to £13,743 pa 

Applications are Invited From oandldalea with experience of 
teaching Qarman language and an area of business studies or 
management relevant lo the Polytechnic's BA Honours in 
European Business Admlnlelrellon. 

Applicants must be nallv* speakers or bilingual and have 
qualifications In and experience of teaching German language, 
experience of working In German Industry or commerce, and a 
degree level qualification in same aapeat of business studies or 
management. . ... 

There will be oloae Involvement In the administration of the 
course, which will be taught Jointly with Ihe Fachhaohuhula, 

Th? 1 'grade ol appointment will depend on ouallflcBtlone and 
experience, within the eoalae: Uotorer ll/8snlor Leotarer: 
26:510-211.783 p.a. Inclusive; Principal Lecturer; El 1,007-* 13,743 

For appointment at Principal Lecturer level ■ flowl 
qualification and degree leeohlng ej^rleMe wffl be expeolad 
and a profeaalonal qualification, whllal nol essential, la dMir- 
eble. Candidates will alga be required to demonstrate ability to 

WrttaVum1nf , ^A~to , r lurther delall. and 'en appHcallen 
1M0, i . • ’ - 


fSi Leicester Polytechnic A 

]F Applttatlans ar* tovltedfortha following posit: 

SCHOOL OF EXPRESSIVE ARTS 
(Poet No. 6) Lll/SL In ArtB Administration 
SCHOOL OF GRAPHIC DESIGN 
(Post No. 1 92) LII/8L in Audio Visual Studies, 

SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 

(Post No. 213) lil/SL In I nfarior Design . . 

(Post No! 06) Lll/SL In Induetrial Design (Funjttura) 

SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS & ACCOUNTING 
(Post No, 240) PLIp Accounting V., M , o !n ,| M 
[post No. 218) pun gnSB9ltff r>D 8Pa 

SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS COMPUTING 

(Post mOEBL In CommeroiBl Programming t 
(Post No. . .81) PL In Computer Science 

SCHOOL OF BUILDING SURVEYING 
AND LAND ECONOMY 

(Post No. 1 95) UI/SL In Valuations 

, ; : 



SHEFFIELD iClTY ^ POLYTECHNIC . 

D EPARt MENT OF COMMUNldATipNjTUgiE 8 

LECTURER irlN communication STUDIES . ; . i 
(PSYCHOLOGY). . J - 

WMj-Sfljgpaiggfe'ft w: 

i" ■esesttfu' ' '- ' 1 " — 

DEPARTMENrOF CWIL EN6INEERIND ‘ V , . 

W£&&esbb£££! saffiTfi: 


ta -ta-V.“ “' ,K TT 

CMAA reaesrohiddgre*-: ■ A j. Ior the ebm« »Pbta. Ifom^ 'JM 

' ApplleeHen- lortn* ctlr^Poiytoobele (Pegf.. ThE8) l H^ 

•••fS!LBUF | aEdMfe%WS si? tfafsaPB 


aWf/ES 1 


ULSTER POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Business and Management 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING/ 
MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING 

Salary Scales: Senior Lecturer £8,952-£10 l 539/&1 1,205 
Lecturer II E6,0l2-£9,702 

An additional lecturer ll/sanlor lecturer In. Financial 
and/or Management Accounting la required to join the 
accounting team. 

Applicants should have ACA/ACCA/ACMA and/or a 
buainess/accounllng degree at honours level. 

The Polytechnic ia e direct grant institution with an 
Independent Board of Governors. It opened In 1971 and 
has a student population of some 7,500. It has exten- 
sive new purpose-built accommodation, Including 830 
residential places on the 114-acre campus overlooking 
the Bea at Jordanstown, a pleasant and quiet residential 
area. There la a scheme ol assistance with removal. 

Further particulars and application forms which must be 
returned by 10 November I960, may be oblalned by. 
telephoning Whiieabbey (0231) 85131, ext. 2243, or by 
writing to : The Establishment Officer, UlBler Polytechnic, 
Shore Road, Newlownabbey, Co. Antrim. 



RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN. 

SCOTT SUTHERLAND SCHOOL 
OF ARCHITECTURE 

LECTURER and 
STUDIO MASTER 

for BSc Honours (CNAA) and Diploma in 
Advanced Architectural Studies (RIBA 
Part 2) with relevant professional, leaching 
or research experience, e.g. 

Architectural Design, Planning and 
Conservation. 

Salary range £5,905-211,207 per annum 
(under review). 

Rerpoval expenses assistance. , 
Detail* from Secretary, Robert Gordon • 

Institute of Technology, Schoolhlll, 

Aberdeen, ABfl 1FR. (0224 874511). 


BRIGHTON POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF 
BUILDING 

lectua 






XTTT 



courses. He/sbe will be re- 
aalred. to contribute to Into* 
grated project*, 1 pu«ue a 


rtldpate in 


BIRMINGHAM 

TUG POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY OF THB 
BUILT ENVIRONMENT 

DEPARTMENT OF 

CON ™®f& N o flND 

' Q U AN° TI Y E S un V E Y 1NQ 
I Hb-advarilapmanl) 

Tho post offers an oppop- 
lunliy lor a dynamic quamuy 
surveyor to contribute to Iho 
rapid UavftLopmeni or the 
n.T.C.S. D ealn naiad Centre of 
Ekcrllonco , for Survoylnu Edu- 
cation In tho Wmi Mldliuuto. 

• Salary Seals : Sanlor Locturor 
MjSajr tt, ilO,BS9 l bar | 

C, Fm?l?ar dstalta and anrtlcd- 
llon forma CIO be ratumnd by 
Novorobor 7, lDBOj ftom : Tho 
poraannol OlrtcoT. CHy of ptr : 

Hia iBU tTolophano 021-306 
6911 Ext. 917). 

LIVERPOOL 

THE POLYTECHNIC 

DEM B ?S!iKS 0 '?. F 5S , AND 

ee:o99 10 sit. sea . 

A person 1* rsoulrpd u aoon 
■a noaalEFd, tojaSs tho rsapon- 

STLI 

ruena) .Sport Sclonco course. 
Appflcallona era Invited from 
peraona with a strong reathc- 
nuUlca/aUillatlca background, If 


TheMyteriffric 

/ ofWyes 

POLITECHNIG CYMRU 

DEPARTNBIT OF 
CHEMICAL ENGIHEBtIHG 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 


Required to ‘ leaoli . on 
courses for ih? B.8C. and 
HND lrt Chentfoal Englneer- 

8a1aiV: £8^12 10 ^11,205 

p.a. fno. .. , ’- 

AppHCatlon .forms Srtd- fur- 
ther partioulsra maiy be 
obtained from: 

The Assistant Director 
The ■ Polytech* 


PORTSMOUTH- . > 
poLYiEpHNiO lisaary. . 

ASSISTANT LlOnARlAN 
. PEYSfCAL SCIENCES .• • 


aa noaalDfo, to lake Iho r, 

IBSSCgnVjSL MS 

fHona) .Sport SelonCB c 
AppUcollona nra tnvlled 




ckground, If 


ihnr racutly tor 
apart octonca. 

lpJSb: flU0, ° 

. Cloalna dale ta ; 


Ctoslna dale ta 14 day a from 
tjjo ^ anno ara ncc . or thta odvor- 

Aiipllaillon rami* and furthor 
Mrtlculara from too PorsqnmH 
nffico. L Ivor non I Polylpchnlr. 
a Ucroicy Stroflt. Llvornaal Ll 
UUA. yolophone 001-700 6820. 


CENTRAL LONDON 

(Tha- Polytoehnlc tfj 

SCHOOL OP BNOINECOINQ 
AND SCIENCE , 

NBC Bering 

DESIGN 

Salary anils £8.771 to 
£10.461 Inclualvo of London 
Allowance. . 

Applications aro. Invited tor 
Iho bdovo past In iho Enatnccr 
Area of thn ScT__. _ 

- ^B .ond bcIodco. Con- 
ics should hold a Ucano or 
utvslanL qu - 




xhouid ha will too lo.co-prdlnaio 
iho Doslan aoilnly In .too Area 
and must hav* a moilsni app- 
roach io the aubloci. 

HSfa 


Toachlng of boto component 
»nd. syslom . design . lo unuo-r- 
uiudunlo and dloToma BlUdonia 
la roqulroil. Tjib candLdaio 
Ihould be Will IT " »•» 
iho Doslan boil 


LONDON, N.7 

: U ARXSftBHP%8fiiB» 



COVENTRY 

LANCHEffTBR POLYTECHNIC 


To ' uhdorisk* 


AiradvertisoniBnta ere. : 
aubjeot to the conditions of 
aocBptanoe. of 
' Times Newspapers Lffl, 

. copies oi which ere 
available on request. 
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Colleges of Higher Education 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPL eMpm, 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Department of Mathematics 
and Computer Studies 

Lectureship and Mathematics 

The permn appointed vujii hsvo an active interest and research 
record In l ha applications or nine hematics to physical and/or busi- 
ness pro bio ms. 

fpjwy on the Lectureship <AJ scale vli. Ea.BQS-E 10.434 (BAHI- 
EI1.207 with initial placing depending upon approved previous 
experience. 

Bulher particulars and application forma may bo obtained horn 
Mil Paraonnal Oillocr. Dundee Collaqe al Teehnologv, Ball Slrael. 
pundaa DD1 IHQ, wllh whom applications ahould ba lodged not 
talar than Monday 10 November mao. 


Buckinghamshire County Council 
Education Department 

Buckinghamshire College 
ot Higher Education 

Queen Alexandra Road, High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire 
HP11 2JZ 

• Director: D. J. Everett BA FFTCom 

School of Engineering 

Senior Lecturer 
Microprocessing 

. Salary scale: Senior Lecturer £8,952-£1 1,295 

To teach on and help organise courses in microprocessor 
applications; 

Candidates must be aoadamicaliy qualified and have 
had industrial experianoe in this field. Some previous 
teaching practice Is also desirable. 

The successful applicant will be required to take uo 
appointment as soon as passible. . , 

Removal allowance may be paid In , approved oases. 

Lodging ■ allowance available* in appropriate 

circumstances. K 


l rr.inn /TMl rrwn.n 


Director, to whom application forms should be returned! 
Fleas* enclose e.a.e. 


Colleges of Further Education 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 
NEW COLLEGE DURHAM 
(GROUP 8) 

POST OF 

DEPUTY PRINCIPAL 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified end experienced 
candid alee for the above posl which will become vacant on 31 at 
Da camber. 1080. 

Naw College Durham wee established on 1st Soptembar. 1977. bb 
the rgsuil of a merger of the Durham Technical Callage and Neville's 
Cross College of Education. It provides a very wide ranne of oouraos 
as a community college and fa continuing to dlvaraitv its Higher 
Educillon. 

Tno College has been placed In Group 6 under the Burnham Further 
Education Committee's Report. The salary attached to the post will 
ba at a fixed point within lha range ior a Group B Vice-Principal, 
currently El 8 . 680 par annum. 

A good .Honours graduate is loeksd for with sound and wide experi- 
ence In Further Education and proven administrative ability In a 
aentgi post In education. This is a challenging and rewarding 
appointment. 

Fuilhir particulars may be oblalntd from thy Principal. Hew College, 
Durham. Framwsllgala Moor Canlra, Durham, on receipt of ■ stamped 
addressed envelope. 

The closing date (or applications la Friday 14th November. 1080. 


MANCHESTER 

HOYAL NORTHERN 
COLLUOE of music 

1901 ENTRY 


Research 


LIVERPOOL 
THE UNIVERSITY 



PLYMOUTH 

PpLYTBPHr 


rvyj 



iJtilcii 


'■/0 o 

KVTfWJT 

Ih 



[•I 


or .28,098 post- ‘doctoral (or 


ro.m £4 




IwSSiw 




Mb.ZAMBiduii 




mi-lhaf'^ 


yjfBWR. 


J;.vu»vj 


King 




THE NEW SOUTH WALE8 
INSTITUTE OF technology 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


The New Souih Wales Institute of Tachneion- L 

provide a «*ido la.igo of courses far 

employed m Indusiry. ga.-en„neni end »i 

FACULTY OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

Tho Faculty of Business Studios offers courses at h«K 
gradualo and graduate levels. The Schools oiAn f n,. h ,n * 
«nri Puhllr A.Hn.Inlav, jllmi Cl....-- -L'i'J 01 ACCOUnt 



encouragement ol, such mailers oa toachirg and further s«hiL,„ 
01 subjects In the - undergraduate courae anj lha 
research of an applied nature, co-oparatlon with 
organisations, and the dovalopmenl and conduct ol 
pracllllonere w 

Applicant a will have an appropriate higher degree ; •»«[,». 

"SEg'srsShS d& 1 i l si5i^ dwoailon : 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER SCIENCES 
SCHOOL OF COMPUT1NQ SCIENCES 
FACULTY OF MATHEMATICAL AND COMPUTM 
SCIENCES 

The School offers a bachelor's degree Irr Computing Srtra i 
posl-greduale diploma in Data Processing, and a MailW'i Dt»a 
by Research and TTieale. II. is planned to Introduce ■ UuSn 
S£“ r8 *J n . 1n,orma,l °n Science by courae work In 1981. 

Tne School hsa a number ol laboratories and a PRIME SHCw- 
P u ^; ,. The Computer Centre la currently proceeding iltfi ci. 
Installation of a large Honoywell network which will incfyt i 
Level Bfl, rive Level 6 computers and some SOT larmlnals. p, 
school la eotlve In research and consulting to Induilry. 

The current academic establishment Is 3T start, divided Wg hi 
specialist Unlis : Computing Systenia, informant) fi System. Cta- 
puling Melhods and Bualnasa Computing. The Prlndpil Uctm- 
would also be appointed ns Head of the Department ol Cgmata 
Balance for a period ol throe years in the first plaoe. This Bust- 
- ment would comprise the two Units ol Computing MtilKft irt 
Computing Byslepia. 

Computing Systems Includes systems architoclurs, operating lyiw 
languages and processors, performance evaluation, ind •lb»- 

E ooesaors. • • 

ompullng Methods ooncontralea on two srsss, the tucNng o 

M ramming lschnlquea, and on advanced application* mch'ii 
clal intelligence, oompuler graphics and thsorallcal cai*Mb 
aelenoe. . 

The successful applicant will have a dootorgl degree end «fl 
have demanalraled leadership in ana of the shove fields. IN 
Principal Lecturer will have .a major role In the planning el Wt 
rapidly developing Sahool end will he given specific rsuouAifti 
for aerial h aapeolg of lie ndmlnistrstlon. 

CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 

IB within the following range ; , 

■ Lecliirar ■ SA5B ni» ■ VA30, 102 : 8A31.3B9 p.a. . '■ 


lloanU ihBUkf .iiT 
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Overseas continued 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
New South WaleB 

LECTURESHIP IN 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

(Tenured) 

inniicanis should have a postgraduate degree and leaching expert- 
■n» In any field ol Medieval History, The Department offers courses 
in iha origins of Iraland. England .and France to Circa 800 and In 
iha Viking Era. The appointee- may be required initially lo assist 
in ihass courses, to develop courses preferably in the period of 
the high « later Middje Agee, or -to assist In a proposed general 

Stomal 1 inqufriee may be made (o G. R. Qualls, Telephone (0B7) 

72 2011 Extension 2MB. 

Biliri; (17, 730-823.303 . 
ciulnfl dlls I 2let November, 1980 

^nratfona Inoludlng the names and addresses ol three referees 
•fs lla nng the poalllon number should be sent (a ths Staff Oflloei, 

Ttif University of New England, Armldsle, New South Wales. 2381 
prior to ths closing dale. 

LECTURESHIP IN 
AUSTRALIAN HISTORY 

(Tenured) 

Tha Department teaches two general courses which cover' the 
osrlad from 1788 to ths present, end a course on women and 
family In Australian History over the same period. It has a large 
number ol -poetgreduaie students puVsutng research programmes. • 
Candidates should be qualified in any aspect of Australian History 
and have a postgraduate degree and teaching experience. The 
successful appfioant may be required lo co-ordinate a large Under- 

fnlorrnaL enquiries may ba mado to G. R. OuaKa, Telephone (087) 

7i 2911 Extension 2088. - - 5 

Salary i 917, 739-823. 303 • 

Closing data : 21 it Nevembar 1980 

AosUoitlona. ' Inoludlng the names end addresses of three referees 
and staling the position number should ba sent to the 6ta(l Officer. 

The University ot New England, Armldsle. New South Wales. 2351, 
prior lo the closing date. 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY 

■ (Tenured) 

The successful applicant will be expected lo teach general Pre- 
history and Archaeology but particularly Australian Prehistoric 
I Archaeology and Ethnography el second and third year undergraduate 


levels. Preference will be given lo candidates with research 
Interests and experience in Australia, particularly If they have an 
Interest In Prehistoric Human Ecology. Previous teaching experience 


Interest In Prehistoric Human Ecology. Previous teaching experience 
In a University will ba a distinct advantage end candidates are 
expected lo have a goad honours "degrbe fq Prohislorlo Archaeology 
end a postgradutte degree.' Preference-, Will )>* B lv * n lho *» Oil her 
with a Doctorate In Australian Prehistoric Archaeology or with 
such a Doctoral Thesis In the course of examination. 

The successful candidate will be expected to take up the appoint- 
ment on 1st February, 1981. . . . _ , 

Further Information may be obtained from Associate ProfeBBor 
8. E. Cornish on telephone (087) 72 29 tl extension 2148. 

Wiry i. 817.739-823,303 

dieting date : 14th November, 1930 . 

Position No. 804 1 .. * .. .. , 

Applications, Including the names and addresses ol three referees 
and staling the ■004111 on >ni/hiber ahbuid. bg. sent lo the Stall Officer, 
The University of Nerf‘ EnglaUd, ArWdeis, New South Wales, 23fl1, 
prior to the closing date. 

. LECTURER IN GERMAN 

(Tenured) 


ADELAIDE COLLEGE OF THE ARTS AND 
EDUCATION, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Applications are invited for the following positions : 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER, SENIOR LECTURER IN 
INTERPRETING AND TRANSLATING 
The Adelaide College of the Arts and Eduoation Is cur- 
rently offering an Associate Diploma in Interpreting and 
Translating which is planned to become a full degree 
course from 1981. 

The award Is supported by major studies in Italian and 
Modern Greek within a Centre (or Community Languages. 

DUTIES : 

1. Development of the B.A. interpreting and translating 
award, in cooperation wllh other community languages 
staff of the college. 

2. Implementation of the B.A. programme and overall 
responsibility for the co-ordination of ths programme. 

3. Leoturfng responsibilities In the area of theory and 
practise of interpreting-translating, oral and wiilten 
communication, techniques of interpreting and translat- 
ing. 

4. Supervision or field work. 

QUALIFICATIONS : 

The appointee is ertpeote'd to have completed a higher 
degree and will have formal qualifications in Interesting 
and translating. A high level of competence in both 
written and spoken English and In either Italian or 
Modern Greek >e required. 

TERMS OF APPOINTMENT : 

The appointee should be able to commence 'duties on 
Deoember 1, 1980 or as soon as possible thereafter. 
,Jh&_ appointment- may be made on a -contrast nl 3-5 
years or the appointee may be offered a tenurabie posi- 
tion. This will bs negotiated according to the require- 
ments of the College and tha appointee. „ 

SALARY RANGES (AUSTRALIAN DOLLARS) : 

Principal Lecturer A$29,Q1B. 

Senior Lecturer I AS28,051-A$27,745. 

Senior Lecturer II A$23 I 804-AS2G,44B. 

Information Is available from Dr. N- Httbsl, telephone (08) 
223 8203. 

Applications giving Full details of name, addresB, age, 
qualifications end experience and the namBe ol three 
referees should be forwarded to : 

The Secretary, Staff and Council Services, Adelaide Col- 
lege of the Arts and Education, Holbrooks Road, Under- 
dale, South Australia 5032. 

Closing dale November 21sl I960. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CAPE TOWN 

Applications ■!-«' Invited lor the 


OXFORD 

LADY MAnUARLT HALL 


TUTORIAL FELLOWSHIP IN 
CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
. - AND LITERATURE — ■ 


Applications are Invltod for 
me fibavo poll, id be Wind 
tram OctobflT 1. 1081 . n,o 
. up polM men! . open lo n,o)i nna 
won, on. will taa lonnlilo In con- 
junction with a University Lac- 
lurnshln IC.U.T.) with offset 
[ram. at taioal. October 1. 
1983. 

Further particular* may ho 
pblalnnd front llin Principal. 
Lady Margaret Hall.. Oxford 
UXS -CO A. to whom nonltca- 
llon. with a curriculum vliao 
and the no mas or lhreo M 1 - 
roroea. ahould he sontio reach 
him not later than November 
17. 1900. 


Personal 


Administration 


T11E UNI VERS ITY OT 

* dmin wu s r iiWT 

Applications aro Jnvlloil for 
- - * — 'lasts of 
xUMiniBiiumvp nnilBIAMT 
in the IlMUtrar's Doparimonl, 
Candidates ahould liayo a. Rood 
Honours degrao and should cro- 
f arably have some provlc. 
edmlniBlTaUve _ 
post Would bo parucuianv auu- 
eblo for a younsur man or 
woman with soma . backnrniiRrt 
or oirtrloymont aooklnq > earner 


miftlEDlATE ADVANCES 
filOO lo £30.000. 
Written terms ori requaej 


REGIONAL TRUST LTD, 

31 Dover Street. .Piccadilly 
London WlA 4jTI . 

Phone : 01-401 

- 

■HKwrtf.. "in# 

gent person's comoloia Introduc- 
tion service..- Ail aneaa. sow end 
incUnattona. Write today to 
RAPPORT. Dopl. I1E6. P.O. Do»r 


or ornnioymuiii ageu»v ■ 
in unlvaralty admlnlatrallpn. An 
mterwl production of 

printed publications would bo 
an advantane lor one of tlio 
poets. 

Salary rpf • ' bplh polls will 
bo on tfip Q redo 1A tor Adni|r)l- 
etruilvfl Starr. 24.798 to sy.oOS 
nor annum r under review 
plus UBS baneflla 


phis UBS baneflla. 

partinutara mav be 
m the Parsannnl 
vanity of fluU. 
“ lo .whom BPinl- 
_^.«>riit Iho form 
■ . .um vita ■. sfjylna 

arnusiM 


ottiana 
-r a. cu 


e»e j the ‘MW duellfloiflofta for lhe In addition, recent 

end reasonably extensive exposure lo contemporary German In* a 
German speaking country Is required, and some experience -in 
either leaching or learning In distance or part-time modes would 
he an advantage. • _ .. ‘ 

Further Information mey be obtained from Professor E. Mereon, 
telephone (087) 72 2011 exlenslon 2025. 

Bilenr I 8I>, 739-323, 303 . „ [ 

Clea M dlls i 14lh Novambfr, ifaO? 

Poilllon No. .893 TT ; . 

AppDeailone, Including thel 1 ridrfiae and addresses ol three r«lere«k 
and elating lhe poalllon number ahould be sen! lo the Stall Oil I a or, 
The Unlvirilly of. New England. Armldele, New Boulh Waist, 2381, 
prior lo the olotlng data. Applicants should eek their rafereee Jo 


ualllled regiBlered medioal 



polntipenl. to lha pool of 


PROFESSOR AND HEAP 
OF DEPARTMENT 

The salary scale attached lo iha 



Further particulars jw 


ffionfd ho acrtc, id roach n 
not laior than 28 November 


The Times 
Higher 
Education 
Supplement 


If you HKe wfiat you reaci Jn Tfie .Times 
^Higher. Education Supplement wiry not 
make sure of a regular weekjy copy by 
placing an order wltli your newsagent? 
Alternatively , a subscription for one 
year In th'e United Kingdom costs 
£20.02 ! (52 issues) . or. overseas by 
surface mall : £19,76. 

dimply . complete tKe coupon ; below 
and post It together with' your Cheque 
to : THE SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 
Times . Newspapers Limited, . New 
Pointing House Square, Gray’s inn 
Road, London wdlX8EZ. .... 


Please arrange for me to have one 
ye ar.’e/^svb'pcrl p_tlon to. TKe Times 
Higher Educatiofi Supplement, . 

1 enclose payment of 


Signature 


^Overseas Raders please write for air; 
malt' '.subscflptlon .rates to Tfie Sub- 
scription Manager. , - 







































General Vacancies 
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Rass 

The principles of electronic warfare. Howthe RAF 
uses thesilioon chip. Tlie fundamentals of modem ' 
engine technology. Thesearothe kind of subjects that 
woujd be on you rsyllabus as an Education and 
Training Officer-in tfie Royal Ai r force. And you‘11 find 
ffiat youTl be teaching these subjects in almost ideal 
conditions. . . 

it on. 

Ifsademanding career readmit. But the people 
we 1 re looking for probably wouldn'twant itany other 
way. ’• • . .^ • , ; ; ■ 

If all this hasaroused yourinteW, wefdiiteto ■ 

• hear from you, Vte‘11 thenwriteand-^plaln Itall in ■ 
more detail, Wfe'JI tell yop about the spoils facilities 
and the social life. NAfe'li-giveybuthe details of our - 

Pllro 




a 




alii 

SV- 



_ _ f | 

YoMI wa^cteely with quj'oiher Kucatlon Officers . Sg} 

and^nefitf romthalr e^pe rience, YpuTI rotiraugtV .. ffi i 

>tnP lrliP<jf hi ihllrflthncu/ill'k a . A JJ ’ fctanrrtAn 


f D^r^lh^iY M Miiio«iirn4(»uh 


Cei fears, 049T9/S; Lwxfonlw, 
Stanrrtora, (vUddfeeexm?^ 


YoO might Vlsittenfe i’. • ‘ ; :b^x^ h ^ phor ?: 

departments'Of both theRAF and bul 'equipment . •' s'- * : . r * f^seanciosfl a separate . 

JT^nL^ptuiers, Tl-ieo, as y-eH asali this, ypuTItae : 
tn&V»®ilM.re^Dor>slbiftties^ind iBwsircis thatodvsdth. . . 'fr r ^^ to >r}rnu9ibe . 
beina.anfWfoffioe,:,, .-.;••• , EDUMnbNfti^NiNG 








■ • ■■■•. 1 ;/ *. :•■,- .:■ ■* ■■* V • , ■ *■■ ».■•»• i ■ i’iV, , , , . 

• y • v^sjy y v-w^iv *:>$ vy>.^v . v. <? 

X'-vtv i ;■;> j' i*' -'i '■ '• v «* .. ..i i ;.v ; . •: i'; j : vi': >j> £• • ; . V 
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Union View 


Observations 
jfrom another 

JworW 

"lumen Len Murray left -Downing’ 

• & with his general council col- 
iSJwes after meeting the Prime 

• ir I.tnr recently, he spoke about 

• ^ had trauspired in So 10= The 
' Re view was P that Mrs Thatcher 
f i j laid arBat. stress on her concern 

Hut unWoyment, but had not 

* emitted herself to any action to 
iS a it or to halt the lengthen- 

• Ke Vu«. ,Her. argument 
1 was apparendy.-that due processes 

had to be gone through that what- • 
T e r the naln of unemployment (to 
others, of course 1), nothing could 
be done just now. the time was not 

‘ " h is true that the time is never 

; right for doing some tilings. As a 
class of phenomena, .the "not just 

• *et 11 tasks are met with at all levels 

in every walk of life. They also 
' jeem to have a set pattern of 
i characteristics. First It is gener- 
■ ally accepted that the tasks are 
inevitable, in that they will have to 
be' performed sooner or later, 
t .Secondly, pressures to get the job 
done usually arouse cries of 
genuine, heartfelt concern and 
promises to act soon. Thirdly, all 
these tasks are evaded by refer- 
ence to a list of excuses, which 
grows in inverse proportion to the 

• real will to do the job. 

The excuses tend to fall into, well- 
defined *tegorles— thefe pi. a lack.. 
, • of money/there is a lack of trine : 

• .for proper consideration or pre- 

paration/ there are more pressing 
' priorities just now — you have heard 
or used these lines a thousand 
dines. Procrastination, caution, call 
it what you will ; the . effect is 
always the. same. The job is put 
■ off once more *"dnuF .-tomorrow, . 
^'today's beat labour-sating device. 

; la the -International scene r it used 

*,ta be independence for the colonies, 

; i now it k nelp for the Third World. 

Ml tjie Ingredients are - there. The 
[ • generally held view that one,.dqy 

r -ihere will be a i^tref shaping of 

I .iL. ' ,Ua £uii,i&nl 


just now. " Let’s put our own house 
In order first, to be the more able 
to help some time in the future, 
when the time is more appropriate, 
etc., etc." 

Nearer to home it might simply be 
Chat bloody tap that -is dripping, or 
the clutch that is Slipping a little. 

“ Yes, they will have to be attended 
to sometime, but, but, but . . . 

Between these two ends of the 
spectrum fall the great mass of jobs 
that can and must be tackled, but 
not today. Over the last decade in 
Britain, low pay . and a reduced 
working week have been classic ex-- 
amples. Although there are many 
others in collective bargaining, for 
university manual and ancillary 
workers, both these Issues have led 
to a greet deal of resentment and 
frustration. 

The take-home pay for an hour’s- 
work by these, your university col- 
leagues, would scarcely pay for two 
pints of lager in most pubs. The- 
actual rates range from £1.36 to a- 



>uca vm iuui a muj 

the excuses of why we cannot try 
hirder to^seye ■ the starving millions 


mind-blowing £1.72 an hour before, 
stoppages such as income tax ' Gno., 
signs oE V fo Vestey here l) and 
die Like. Two years ago . we .askod. 
for a minimum rate of pay .of £1.50 
an hour or £60 a ..week, - equal to 1 
two-thirds of the notional-.. average 
wage. Even now, we still have not 
reached thHt £60 figure. The current 
two-thirds formula would mean an 
increase to £80 a week, £2 an hour 
before stoppages. 

We can guess the' excuses for non- 
action tills year: Che economic cli- 
mate, the not wishing to set prece- 
dents, the hands tied by the Govern- 
ment. The hands will presumably 
be tied to -the hearts which will be 
"bo- touched by our plight as wo are 

• 'told, “Of course low P a 7 is totally, 
unacceptable, we agree that the- 
Clegg Commission J*d to only a 6 
per. cent increase in total earnings 
for manual workers* we really must 
.do. something about, this when the 
time is right*. 

''The reduction i’h the working 
r Week is likely to be-artather bone of 

• contention this i whiter. I applaud ; 
the university employers who, last 
year, took a first stbp, however Cau- 


tious, by conceding a reduction to 
a 39-hour week for manual workers 
from November, 1980. But we can 
already hear some with the samt 
old excuses — commitment to the 
principle of further reduction's, and 
acceptance that while new techno- 
logy, massive unemployment, and 
rising expectations, plus the fact 
that other university employees 
have a better, deal, a 35-h'o.ur week 
is very reasonable, it is not possible 
just yet. 

Ore both these issues, low pay and 
the shorter working week, the tears 
for the less privileged are' regarded 
cynically by our- people when they 
see the salary levels and the condi- 
tion of work of other- groups, not 
least those on the “other side "and 
their peers. Our argument is the 
same as that for index-linked . pen- 
sions and for a national superannua- 
tion scheme. We are reminded of 
the school dinner table where the i 
server always seemed to have the | 
largest portion of the limited re- 
sources in the chip bowl. At least 
he did not bleat about how much 
he felt the kid at the bottom of the 
table needed fairer treatment and 
a larger meal. 

I am not asking for our masters 
to stop talking of their concern, but 
to go further than their “ we would 
if we Could” attitude and match 
. their actions to their words. Not. 
when times are more auspicious, 
not when there is more money 
available, not when tilings are 
brighter. Not when this generation ' 
„of manual v^orjeers h 0 ^ retire^ ,'o‘r. 
Expired, but now'. 1 

Let us' have an autumn of under- 
standing.' Try to understand .what 
It is Like to live on Jess than £55 
per ' .Week'? to ' understand .Whaj. 

• hostile feelings grow frorh'dispurate 
treatment and from the lie of equal 
percentage increases. But whether 
or not it is a winter of common- 
sense, let us see some progress. Do 
not put it off again. Let us seb 
some action. . v 

Mr Murray said that it was not 
simply two nations, but that Down- 
ing Street and Congress House were 
worlds apart. It has been pointed 
out to nie that Tavistock Square is 
even further away and might, there- 
fore, not even be in our universe. 

- I«j .there anybody out there 
1 listening ? . 



Sunday 


Rodney Bickerstaffe [he S staff n of Poi 

• .- r ■ -. : as well as o| 

The author is- a national officer of believes that 
the National Union of Public Em- cosmic ray re 
v plouees and- secretary} of the trade physics, nudes 
i 5 ihlan : side- -of the Universities physics and the 
Central Council for Non-Teaching nology . ?Mply •- j 
Staff ■ • ' An v - encouragh 


fcfr-Vv 


end 


model 


j-. r: . , 

-7 'i wid^tCiftenW as tn fttenslve experi- 
>' " ence in “learning to learn”, a- 
' preparation fpr a- lifetime of per- 
sonal and professional learning. It iS _ 
■ true, of course, that too many Dip. 
HEs are still merely the ;* front-- 
end” of A degree course, concerned 
' . . to cram in as mhch respectable 
academic content as possible so as 
to ensure untroubled student pro- 


gP a Pless "Front-End-Model Moder- wen ■' 

acWCTed''by S de.erniined^nnovator5^ 

:M -r. ■ M MSSM ^ : 


gWng scope for students., to achieve 

| qSdSicatio" by ft ri ? us patterns 
«( attendance, depbndmg on indi- , 
Viduaj ci^iwtam^^WgJAA has ■ 


education redefines its snident-mar- 
ket, robving away from, the automa- 
tic gearing of content and me mods 

to the 18 to 21-year-old student, it 
provides dn increasingly: appropriate 
first-step in the' process of lifelong 
education. 

All of this is not Jo suggest eupho- 
ria or*, over-optimism. - Much . still 
needs to be done if the counter- 
produdive ' : dichotomy between 

conUBuiiiS and higher education ,ia 
to be avoided. Bie H re-entry ” -pro- 
blems' of students who come back 
into post-A level courses afiar years 
away from study are still under- 
estimated. The Nuffield Foundation 
Icut '-year funded 'a' study of these 
problems- here, hi .Sunderland, focus- 
ing on 'Uie need for tailor-made 
learning materials, ■> 1 

This showed that , a preliminary 
« induction M period _ for sucli 


Off to Leningrad in a foul 
temper ; the Soviet Consulate 
has granted me a visa strictly 
for the duration of; the European 
Cosmic Ray Symposium and not 
allowing the two extra days I had 
asked for, I shall have to cut con- 
ference sessions to See Leningrad. 
Furthermore the London Intourist 
Office proved less .than helpful in 
arranging hotel accommodation, did 
not reply to letters, and the travel 
agency had to telex Moscow— at my 
expense. I succeed In picking up my 
hotel vouchers at the check-in 
counter, one “hour before take-off 
where I arrive by taxi,' as the much- ' 
advertised ' London ' underground 
service to Heathrow is not operating 
before 8.15 on Sundays. ■ 

Arrive warily at Leningrad Air- 
port to be agreeably surprised by 
the efficient and friendly reception' 
organized by tlie local -Intourist in • 
cooperation with tha Symposium . 
Organizing . Committee* Customs ; 
officials not greatly interested In 
my baggoge, - but .one of them, 
expresses interest m the slide* 
brought by a colleague who finds 
himself prompted a to ■ give the. 
customs a short lecture on • the 
origin of cosmic rays. -Transport laid 
on by the committee brings ys.-to a 
masnve brand new hotel facing. the 
Baltic, designed by Soviet atchitects 
and built by a Swedish consortium. 


Monday 

Conference opens with an. address 
by 1 Academician Vernov,. now 70, 
still very much in. charge of Russian 
cosmic ray resoarch. The ,Mun -from 
the Ministry emphasizes. Soyyst 
policy to have distinguished scien- 
tists. fundamental and applied, on , 
the staff of Polytediolcal Institutes 
as well as of Universities, He 
believes that the interaction o£ 
cosmic ray research _ with space 
physics, nuclear phjrsics and bio- 
physics and the ac^panring. tech-, 
nology. amply - justifies 
An '■ encouraging sui^ey of the 
cosmic ray field .is.- \given .by 
Academician Ginzburg: Cosmic- ray 
research, often pronounced 
hausted and dying in fhe past, ha* 
entered a new. phase with the amvaj 
of X-ray aud . gamma-ray astronomy j 
astrophysics has become .more qutoi- 
tlthtlve and more alive- 09 a result 
Theories (and controversies;, abound, 
dg .about cosmic .Cay -'drlgln; and 
acceleration. 1„-.- •: . ■. 

Are physicists the gfeedlest Jot o| • 
mankind? The rate at which food 
and wine disappear . W the aTCmnfi 
; reception ought to .be measured I 
The mean , free path between col- 
leagues wanting to, meet, ajwin -.Is 
far too large compared vita that, 
between- colleagues pnd wine bottles 
arid food dishes. '■ ' 


objective scientists can become sub- 
jective, passionate had not averse to 
disregarding some unpalatable facts 
if they do not fit with preferred 
theories. Also, a bit of chauvinism 
does not come amiss if it can assist 
your advancement. .Nobody ques- 
tions the excellence of Soviet re- 
search in tlie cosmic rav field ; yet 
it jars when a slide snowing the 
present state of the art in measur- 
ing the highest cosmic ray energies 
omits the pioneering results of the 
Leeds Haverah Park group. Is this 
done tq impress the. Academicians 
present with the achievements o£ 
one Russian group ? Fun end games, 
too, when the Durham-Lqdz collab- 
oration group talk about cosmic ray 
origin. What about the rays now 
known to come "from ■ outside our 
'galaxy ? . We are -tdld that * these 
come from the - next 'nearest galaxy, 
but for this .to- be: so .interaction 
-probabilities have tp ‘be’ bettt a bit 
to. fit the mbdet. And what about 
the missing energy balance ? * 


.Thursday y 

‘ ■■ a i- 


ably exceed' thelt briefs- ldjclve. sur- 
vey papers and report exciting ne^-. 
results In the field of high energy 
interactions. Here cosmic rays serve 
as probes to teat nuclear reactions 
at energies well above those pre- 
sently available at accelerators. 
After a survey paper on gamma-ray 
astronomy we hear of exciting new 
experiments now being prepared 
find which employ a highly sophisti- 
cated new imaging technique. 

I liavfl ah opportunity to speak 
to Academician vernov whom, I 
have not seen ■ plnce ,:the Munich 
Conference of 1975. He.telFs me that 
ho lias been ■ veVy 111 and ■'requireu 
immediate surgery so, urgent that 
there was no time for him to go 
to Moscow for the operation. I won- 
der whether this remark reflects on 
•'the unevenness of lhedical treatment 
in the Soviet Union and that the 
best medical -treatment is available 
orily in Moscow. The' tifb- French 
colleagues at the" conference are 


eager to confirm tltis; they tell me 
’ what can only be described as a 
horror story of- thdlf 1 owri expcri- 
. ence. In a onotor Accident near Ros- 
tov one of them suffered open frac- 
tures in both legs, but received no 
. proper . treatment , -in thp local hds- 


levei 'oeiun'® 

allowing hfan to leave, the Soviet 
Union and to be transported to a_ 
hospital in , France s his ebmpanion - 
suffered a. skull fracture and brain 
damage which -v/ad not- diagnosed 
until he had arrived. back id France. 


Friday 


Tuesday 


*youct, er3 yfli^ch the. individual' can oi | attendance, depep^g on arn ‘ inS and personal problems 

f ke «P ,a 9 y tirfie duriri^Hfe,;. viduaj clrcumstance^na CN AA has the^earmni^na^ m ^ 8 , fhi 

• 4 is'tad, when educatiplii‘’pAr se been ^ucV^coursas in K 1 b in such afeas thaLthe insights Ur ai 

£ under such threat, and when the its ti. e nf adult educators could ba of great I m 

> ffiCGHK oralbAMAM bn ’ftflilwUeM rtlflflV -DO 


! ‘S. ? IV1 5W8 among themselves, . janies usBU “-.“- ---r educa tion 

continuing J * meaps 1 anything •concerned. . . • ... It , frn * ice d 

-that rnitidl educa- ■ A^Hnu»hithe changes Introfl . , 




romeiafter. v-' 

. : 'thojfe , -'do 

• -t"a Mnshrietlvfi^ 




andmg" on indi- students. is quite luadequate-that | 
l^Tbe'CNAA has 1 the -learning .and p e r son al -probl ems 
^nrogressive in persist far beyond tfae early months, 
urh^eburses in It is in such, areas tha^the insights 

i .WwfS 

ferns &pS g 6 .ft 

Whose concerted. the dq-. 

^ velppmarit of a .continuing educa- 

w»«>r : A 

'»;* A' tS 'term “ frorit'-erid-moaol " is 

hgeS introduced . borrowedi 1 beUeve, from the Jargon 
,C have not, It is | 1Jfe insurance. Perhaps, there- 
jmiyersally wej- “ore, -it reveal? . rather Jatalistic 
SUS to6, through ■ aMlin , n ,|Ana' nlmut tlm llf<*-onnn 'ft#- 


A rearrangement of the programme 
owing to the absenco~*or v«iow 
■ reasons— of i some invited speakers 1 . 
iSere , is an. excellent .sfirul]tapeou3 




- TKW ii gtaduhlly develop- /courspa ig bdlng eroded. 


assumptions about , the life-span . of 
the Average continuing education 
student.' Such assumptions are un- 
founded. , Given r the right start, a -. 
.student will leave higher education 
not sated- or . intellectually ;• nior I- 
bundbut eager to . continue his: 
or . ner . education. 1 wlthouit .. a re-, 
formed " front-end ”, te there really 
' going 19 he a market for continuing 
education ? ' ■ 

Rqy Cowell 

: — 

The author is Dean Faculty 

of Humanities at Sunderland Poly- 
technic. . . ■' 


apwn pmy miw t**.-*-“ -*-7-—— , . 

■CossloiT speakers -do t nqt use th# • 
microphohe. All speakers use traas- 
patencies- giving the gist of their 
lectures in Engfisji. Quite obviously 
some of them have, not been tqaen- 
iog, Students for yeafo judElng .by 
the way they plonk themselves fir* 
inly between screen and audience, 
obscuring diagrams dnd .fext 
. I manage tp sib away into tdwft 
to buy a Russian 1 fur hat T^ ier J e * s 

a convenient, metro station, but since . 

I have just one hour only I am glad 
to be given a lift in an Intourist car 
accompanied by Yuri, a young re- 
searcher at tlie Institute. There is 
not much choice, in. -the foreign. 
currency 1 Bhops, but. tho second shop 
has a hat raasonabte -ln prico’em? 
acceptable in lookrand^sirwr ■* ; ■ ' ‘L . 

Wednesday ,r| * 

Lively discussion at the . nlornlbg^fl 
plenary session : what Is the origin 
of cosmic rays ? Contrary to Popu- 
lar belief; supposedly soher : -and 


Theoreticians 1 ' field ' day, maibly on 
cosmic ray pcCelerntion. I get away 
early to'have Another look at L An In- , 

E nd. The conference ends After 
nch and there, is an- excursion ; t 0 
Petrodvnretz . (PetOrliof), the Tsar’s 
summer residence. We gA either J?y 
hydrofoil ori *» Neva or by bus 
driving tbrorigh' miles of new 
housing estates'. The guide fcqlls u* 
that after' a needless and Wentott 
, destruction! of th« ; palate, after tha 
siege of Lenbigrad. the summer 
residence htotf been- reconstructeo 1 

and tha fbtal touches have been 
added only last year. > 


Saturday 

Aii : extiinrejon.ls laid on to" see tiro 
gold and other treasures, andwt 
and modei-n. da , che Hemnitage. 
Anobhea* ..oppor (unity to see the 
Palace Square rounded wl«i fcno. 
classic beauty of Rossi’s palace. 

Tnansport .ia laid on to: t^a us; to 

die aiiporc atffcar Ittnch. - Two ho lira 
before d^artitlre .are requital t^i- 

■ ebnupIStc ^l! \iii& formaiiticai of tha 
edietik-in. Tha Swedish crow awaits 
us in the, plane. ‘'Today’s papers? ,■ 

; We are back In a different world; . 

E. W. Kellermann 

■ The , author has just retired from 
che post of .senior lecturer . in 
physics' dt Leeds ' l/rtiyersitp. 
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“ Sarah and Richard, eh ? 11 
“ What's that ? " 

4 * Not heard about them ? M 
41 No.” 

“ Well of course can’t sny for 
certain if there’s any tiling in it but 
according to Odgcrs there’s all the 
usual dangor signals. You know, 
secretary ringing up and someone 
ai the other end of the line suying 
4 Why the hell should. I know where 
ho is. I’m not his keeper That 
sort of tiling.” 

“ Perhaps he'd just gone out and 
she genuinely didn't know where 
lie ims.™ 

“ At nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing * ” 

- Possible » 

" Three days on the troL ? ” 

■' Minin.’ 1 

7" “ And wliat about Lapping saying 

that he’d seen him downing pints 
in* the students’ bar?” . 


Sir — Professor Alec Chisholm’s cation where mathematics and 

Si* « r , 

secondary schools for providing |y J # 15 , yenr . 0 ]d an idea of the 
the universities with suitable beauty oF differential equations 
“ material ° for the production of w hen lie or she sees the whole 
engineers was aimed at the teaching cluss struggling with the basics of 
of science subjects in comprehen- algebra. The interest of subjects 
sives His comments— though they like literature, languages and his- 
were not representative o f rife mood W is much easier to grasp and 
at the round table on Fimtistqn— can be ejcpei ieiiced through se 
prompted me to some reflections. 


Recruitment for 
BEd courses 


study. It is likely that potential 


becoming a graduate engineer (elec- because maths .u school let el hs no 
trical) I followed the Swiss curricu- . challenge to hiem. A * l “* 

ium which is quite similar to the dent of physics at ^ on the otiiei 
French education system. I then hand will almost certainly become 
worked in manufacturing industry a physicist rather than an engineer, 
in Switzerland. France and Britain . Short of changing the entire educe- 
where I met engineers from a tion system for the sake of genot as- 


cription would attract undents w it'll LUUlSCS I 

many different backgrounds mid ... v . 1 

— a vain hope? — the new ideas U ’ . ' m,r l, eadime and rernr.,, 
of the reformed. 7 aol, . er l ».. which argue ! 

Yours faithfully. 1 UC ? J recruitment for BEd 

FELIX SCHMID, hegiiining m 1980 embagS^ 

15 Russell Road, { ,lll J , l ' e ot the BEd may be 

Whalley Range, leudi,, R- ** 

Manchester. Your reporter, writes of f, 

by teacher* ruining iiisriwHiT 

Sir,— You are to lie congratulated fill “ quotus ’’ of BEd placet 
‘ on your initiative in setting up the dues mu refer to that pari rft 
round table symposium on Kngin- IHiS circular to all such insiiruriT 
eering: Finniston und the Future (July 21, 19S0: Balance nf 



HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
New Printing House Square, London WC1X 8EZ.Te!ephone 01-837 1234 

The future of humanities 


planner and 
the futurist 




variety of backgrounds. ing a few more — good —engineers 

l was very fortunate in that I <wli ch the country desperately- 
could choose my subject, engineer- needs .1 there would lie an elfturnn- 
ina, at the age of 18 irniii tlio whole tive inside the universities : 
range offered liv the universities. I Science departments set up ane- 
was not pushed into sciences or arts yw courses, for school leavers, 
at an early stage, in fact, had I During such a course a student 
been asked to decide at the age of with, say, two A levels in arts and 
14 , I would have become an one in chemistry will gain some 
archaeologist, I loved Latin and insight into engineering, do a short 
history . . . and Scliliemann. Two stint of industrial training and 
fifths of my peers at university squeeze in an A level in maths or 
came from schools which favoured physics. At the end of the year the 
the arts. decision between engineering and 

Adolescents in Britain make their English literature should he re- 
decLsions at a point hi their edu- lacively easy. A course of this des-, 


Polytechnic truth 


Divide and weaken 


"And wliat about Lapping saying Sir,— Your 11 defence of poly tech- Sir, — Silvan Jones's letter ( THUS, 
that he'd seen him downing pints nics” (editorial October 17) fires October 17) suggests thin “everyone 
in' the students' unr ? ” . off with the totally unsubstantiated benefits™ from the situation 'in 

"That doesn’t signify." claim that they are acquiring a which Natflie and APT ™ are in com- 

Doed in my Book. Drinking negative public* reputation. While petition to provide better nnd better 
pints at half-past ten l You know not being very sure what sort of an services for their members”. My 
as well as I do t|iot lie's an early animal a "negative public reputa- experience suggests that exactly 
evening Britvic man and then lion ” describes, your premise does the opposite is true: much. or my 
straight home for Horizon:. And not surprise me in the least t in view time as a branch secretary of the 
studeuis’ as well. Any new-found r»f the well known acquisitive ten- ATTI at the point when the APT 
love for' students, is ’a" sure sign *of dcncics these establishments, have emerged was engaged; in countering 


took place ill the following week. or cun cot inn 
Unfortunately the panel assembled tntal HEd ii 
did not include anyone who could PGCE) pendi 
speak with authority nil the signi- of a new BEd 
ficunr contribution of the pnlyiL-ch- produces sect 
nics to the education of engineers isis only in 
and technicians. and home ecoi 

This was a strange omission. The billed studies] 
Coordinating Committee for Engin- education— all 
eering in Polytechnics (CCEF), know that o 
which represents the polytechnic ting, nnd w 
heads of engineering departments teaching jobs. 

would have welcomed tne oppor- *# . 

tunity to participate. 

Yours faithfully, 

T. D. EASTOP, . 

Chairman, CCEP, 

Wolverhampton Polytechnic. 

been more needod, appears to be 
limited to arguing Llint as we are 


ossible to The question arises about what 
y of stu- form this integration or synthesis 
;o become might take. In the past it has usually 
ven in the been assumed, blithely in Britain 
:upv posi- and with conviction In America, 
ership in that the humanities remain the most 
n a much- appropriate agent. Yet their coll- 
age group tinuing narrowness is an Important 
l illusions obstacle 'to the maintenance of this 
ambition. Their reliance on socially 
difference exclusive institutions and their com- 



/ : ' V ' ■ 

• >» • **-5^ * 



■PBciamu m xx*E “7u“hns become today. As a result of this difference exclusive msmut ons and tneir com- 

educa t ion— oil subjects in which nl “L J ' ■ is much more ex- American higher education has to mltment to similarly elite intellec- 
know that our products arc »{ Stat* than in be seen in the context of mass edu- tual styles, and their resistance to 

Shi.r-'Lr c0ndnue t0 .£|'fiin On the other side of the cation for citizenship, which leads the cjsims_ 0 f the natural, (end to a 


Moreover, our new primary p* 


E i. S' , 1 ,. nnher side of tha Cation tor ClUZensnip. wnicn leaas «■»**» oi IU« natural IMU iu a l 117*11 • rn 1 

f ?h 6 vei^ word ™ hurhanl- in turn to’- ihtdf-estfhg questions lesser extent social) sciences are Willi Hill TclVlOI 
AiUbm the ve^ worn numani- about curricu i um and content: in examples of this narrowness. xiuwiu x cijival 


social and economic system that 
remains, in large part at leasr, based 
on the market and which allows 
freedom of expression and personal 
mobility to its members. 

Of • particular concern to the 
educator is how a reassessment of 
the value of work, and of beliefs 
and identity based upon this vuluc 
can be incorporated into the' cur- 
riculum and organization of schools, 
colleges and universities, without 
undermining the wny in which men 
and women acquire and learn to 
practise socially responsible atti- 
tudes and behaviour. The values 
and satisfactions associated with 
setting of objectives and the success- 
ful performance of tasks, concern 
for accuracy and high standards of 
personal performance, respect for 
persons and all those other things 
that have hitherto been associated 
with a society in which work was 
the norm and leisure smackod of 
sin, have somehow to be protected 
and made valid in a new context. 

Educators have, of course, found 
it easy to argue for a revaluation 
of .leisure, to extol the delights 
of freedom . from the rat race 
or t nine-to-five- employment and 
careers and -the - Denudes"' of a 
simpler, more self-sufficient postural 
lifestyle. For' many, the question 
of how tills "leisure” is ’to bo* 
paid for appears to come within 


trouble at home.” . 

*' Well I suppose .you're' right. 
Tragic really. Hoip long have they 
been together. Three ? Four? ™- 


dcreloped over tho past decade. misleading and divisive propaganda 
Whiit does surpciRtf* me is your the 1 APT, a task that made 

belief that the nub of the crlticisni work in such crucial areas as case- 
levelled at the polytechnics is work and the -protection of mem- 


•> bean together. Three ? Four? levelled at the polytechnics is work and the -.protection of mem- 

“Much less. I meaii Richard alleged leftist sc'ditinn and u drift hers’ interests during a complex 

just missed that SL,at Cardiff in ’into "second rate” . university merger less effective than it could 

*7 J and then moved .out oil .Debbie status. Now, you know, if this had l»ve been. 

"ii few! weeks later. Met Sarah about been .Written by a polytechnic diicc- Tliu.C was in -a previous- institu- 


At ajime when our salaries, con- studying shortage subjects, mi I ahrinsm that; tail stall be foun-d In adult education about how to satisfy from management education with ni£ W , K to make a eSmlc con tribu 

ditions of service, and jobs are grotifyingjy large groups ii Mk t.Aaerkaa universities land colleges, the learning ambitions of the mass their concentration on process nf tfon d economic contnbu 

under attack we need to sneak with manes and science. .. I .quality UiatTs much less dear In of the adult population. rather than content. . Lr wn rW {« m,. 

one voice. That Is why when I was So from the 1980 figures you c» | ^profestiDnalized British higher T | iere „ fl a f least tw6 reasons for _ There are perhaps two lessons to « a rnwHf ^ 

a university teacher I belonged to 
the organization that represented 
most university teachers — the AUT 
— even though I had more sympathy 
in some ways for the policies of 
ASTMS which at that time was re- 
cruiting amongst university tea- 
chers; ' Natflie has the ability to 
speak with this single voice,- and it 
has close links with the NUT* rind 
the AUT. The APT argues for more 


es^se ■assr r. 

and’ SS&JS : 


deserve a first class iu 'Litterafe tiou to this task, at a tima'.-wlicn 
Human Hires' (or even? a- ■' small conditiona of service have never 


all teachers ill -further education, 
Yourd faithfully, . 

-. JEREMY HAWTHORN, !• . • • 

Sunderland Polytechnic. 


between now nn.d tlie ytfar 2W» 
Von r-i faithfully, 
PROFESSOR JOHN HONEY 
Head Of School Of Education . 
Leicester PqlytecltlHc . . 


Botticelli ind botany, Marx and difficult to organize undergraduate the hrnnanlties cannot titrlve ! Belecrive, less willing to accept a .Yet economists of both left and 


~ .'.rM. rim n m- rnn 


' f^Ve 11 since 
its '.become 
,• 'breakdowns 


t w;e had the staff freeze derogatory, tiiht among -til'd 'pUbllc 3 }*'» 7, uii - Clll * r ^. nt d, . s , c l u .®? ,on 
a h ■ epidemic. Seven- '' large fifth- jidly tebh Hies have Vliv pScholarshlpS’Bnd axil Ibltions 

iii three, years and four , dually • ,J iv6 fepufntion wUntSdeyei 4 . 1 ' 9 SSSil? US ? t 


qeacuers,.iur wJipm inis ia it| lhe university of 
an .about all t\ |e | roqognhion they JJjJ M l D difficulty in , acbievmg. » 

..J .1 ! _ . . 1 , _eLl. _ recruit ment target for tbe Md)^ a. t 


•ddooted 


.not a negligible amount; mdeed. it 
contributed to my. incipient biblio- 
mania' by paying a good proportion 
of niy bills at Blackwell’s. The face 


' " Sfiofuilv ' *5? ? Thev u fere' to- helmed in“tiiV.'pubiTc 'mind ^hgar of^uch' financial signi- 

: Vi y n with Essex or L5E. ’ ^Second-rate , flcanca- Wbat, thanj are they. for? 

V .ISerSrtL ? C.M*- lTvel cV»41. A. 1}W Mr,Vrt)ohd4,lt ITHES, 

" ‘MEiactl S 1 Holline likridi *«*« (and their twrama) are rarely • 0 * to J ,er . 10 )» act as a sign 

cnobdlfnl 7 ' SarVTlil plblic dl, b} Mr denoting exMllea.a. -nd 

^ A Presidential facts 

• tlia^.impbialble to prove.. ' ft. Kv.^V Sir,— May I add Some material facts 


lecH'd't*’ "by* Way . of ideptificatldn. value. -of .scholarships hi 1980 has 
Leftist sedition? Mtlch more likely not , risen - ■"«* ,«« therefore 


.»vuu».i 1 onii»», ,ui iu rnci'iiltinent target for tue . 

; award, them at the end of the first ^ ' Mo^anvoi oiu- iocrult»ot ‘ 
undergraduate year, would destroy the 1 eiperiu''^ 

• this. Writing both u lecturer at a JJ^cos wus honlthy. I do r*ke dj 
not-so.-auciont .university mid, as a scicnco s wus _ _ nn f.ii c S ectorit^ 

forinel- maintained school sixth-form ‘/‘L i fn um^d 1 fiiculty but. ^ 
master, I 40 wonder whftthor wuoitg* foujd dtrHcmiy ^ 

• ichqlarihiw ,ar4 j'eally,. so harniful. soniu^ did not, a d 

. Rut I suppose, they' cnCourhge * «vgor with ease. - • . . . 

elitism, and we cannot have that. Lust, year,; dip 

Yours faithfully, 

X>. 0 . MORGAN, 

' 97 Camberwell Grove, ' , 

• Londqii; s.E.s.- 

undersigned 'editor was' identified 
in the text as d Truman Democrat. 

Anyone 1 trying "to comment od opinion that an 

J ohn He 1 trier’s yleri'S on tlie 'presl- rent degree Is a 
ency. might find it difficult to know preparation, foy . 

... wliat they are. On the orte hnnd. he iafly for those who, 

; has* attacked the 'Prbsidancy 'for’ tratd . on the age^ ^ 

trailing war-in akllig as, ft* “sport ” Moreover, there was wo® 

"dr inatitiitfphar recreation - ;On 
,'thp other riaiid, fdr.‘ the' .past three' 


Mirk It also runs the very great curricula round rapidly changing jj t jj e y are cut 0 ff from the aca- . T ,. . - 

rid of becoming intellectually and essentially arbitrary (from the mainstream and diverted them better able, to survive on the lion Is not an option for an 

flibbjr by deviating too far from the P olr t* of , of teaching) changes vacuous "great books™ and benefits payable as part of a com- economy such as our own— not, that 

whstream of scholarship. uj the classification of knowledge. Sfetbrta courses* plax system, of s ttanafa; payments, if current and likely future 

alternative, to the pro- Secondly, the ioereasurg pace of Bot tho third, in6 moat Important J>Jr the income. o[ level, of iorW^nd perMh.I eapect' 

•iir I write in "reply Pairitfi I- SSfcfeS 01 !;; Of ..knowledge , run. technological invention will • under- lesson, must be self taught. It -to fjo empioyed members of dtion are mb? met. raerej^ca^ 

TClfiiRccn# I* ^..Certainly any attempt, mine the functionalist- appeal to try to redefine the role of the famlHes - • ' ““J 0 , 

ment^nut BEtl^ Futile ■ SuS!^! 3 ially determined many initial courses in such sub- ^humanities (and perhaps -to. teem- What are the implications -for 2^ dlvlloniifcnt ^fativa ta GN? 

W U i“h Ssmd ®L^ d8 1’ J 11 ^- H Ject?- Who, , after all, wants to be lihasiiie the centfallly.of JUjjw. long-term educational policy !?d!r SvSfei' 

9/ 'revolution Or. of taught last year’s technology ? literature, and pfatiosopfay within it)^ One central issue is readily J in ha 

Mfliilicturing industry, is attended Thirdly, the perhaps del ayod but by breaking its present bond with identifiable. Should our edun- n UrtU rfJi- a^3 d ev ^ OD ment of dis^ 

i f '«»• dangeri of super- certainly still necessary snuggle to a Privileged social and inteUectual tional strategiea be based on the JJgSy J^SpESe^wc&ifi 

Incoherence, and phllistin- axpand higher education oppor- order . and Tiy incorporating.^ ^withln assumption that youth ” 1 

.that it. is likely, to endure or . ^1 this .Imposes strains on edpea- 

era soTtha'tradT- anTcolleaes offer less academically the humanities might survive the become even worse in the, decades in_ the i . one 


•CCU'tIUk vv , . . tL. 

Lost . year., dip 
tional studlbs at . d 11 * 
looked at nil 1 10 evWortJ 
to it nn.d Uocicjod to PJ L „ 


to recovery 


TLo «■ rvv.lv, I , wiu hio .iibbu : onriy hiiu uuuur- 

. Jf h F a < Ing personal commitment tp skilled 

tional stakes are much higher in the performance, and on thp other by 
case of long-term unemplc^ment. If tl ie needs and imperatives of a 
rMumrir the problem^ is ouhr cyclipal we do society iu which continuous and 
to work, not need to rethink our ideas, life-long paid employment may; be 

. 1 1*00 co Acc mip Traliion nr peerciiPfiiyA m ___ * 1 1 !■ • 


[ ^ has produced a opinions oh such dearly political cuts 1 policy could be made to work, not need to rethink our ideas, life-long paid; employment may; be 

I K^. lrtte ™cnt that is rather out- matters at all. Although the asso- The second question is whether reassess our value* or restructure f or many, no- longer a realistic: 
.... .... — - - . n , J ^m qqnhai run of such state- elation's more, conservatlva mem- Wotfhe’s alternative strategy is the 0 4f, institutions. To 6e sure,- we expectation.' 

"■ *** tefT: tJ^sss. ssrsrssr : S, ££»■*■*»• sssss: asL k . yafeg*. JSsft. 2&*s?Ji3SgiLM- 


«rgu, th,t, Wtawyr the Jgffi? 
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